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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. A. C. is desirous of information as 
to the affinity subsisting between Peter Le 
Neve, Norroy, and John Le Neve the 
author of the Monumenta Anglicana, and 
also as to the relationship of the Herald 
to Edward Le Neve of Socho-square, whose 
son Edward Le Neve married Peter’s 
niece—and how traced. He also inquires 
which is the right reading in Le Neve’s 
will of what he designated undertakers,— 
cold cooks as given by Noble (College of 
Arms), or old rooks as rendered by Nichols 
in the Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 415. 
—We think there can be no doubt that 
the latter is a misprint, as the cant term 
of ‘‘ cold meat,’’ however indecent, is not 
uncommon. 

F.S.A. will be obliged if any: of our 
readers can inform him of the date of the 
death or place of burial of Col. Humphrey 
Walrond, Governor of Barbadoes in 1660. 
Col. Walrond had a second crest granted 
to him by King Charles II. for his ser- 
vices during the Civil Wars, and was one 
of the six hostages delivered by the town 
of Bridgewater to Fairfax. 

Aw Op Susscriser having noticed in 
our ‘‘ Obituary,’’ June, p. 662, the me- 
moir of John Smith Wright, esq. (which 
he believes to be correct,) is induced to 
remark that the family name of Edward 
Grey, esq. mentioned therein, was spelt 

ray. 

A Rolling Stone.— Great excitement 
has of late prevailed at Leignitz, caused 
by another mysterious locomotion of the 
Wanderstein, or migrating stone of the 
Reisengebirge. This stone has repeatedly 
been known to have changed its place, 
without the action of any outward agency 
whatever. It stands in the Agnetendell, 
near the village of that name, and consists 
of fine grained granite of a yellowish gray, 
composed of white quartz, red feld-spar, 
with a slight admixture of black glimmer. 
This block has suddenly moved about 
twenty-five yards from its former place. 
The last movement took place in the year 
1822, and the migrations are the more 
enigmatical, as they occur, not on a slope, 
but on perfect level ground. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the cause which thus re- 
peatedly forces this rock from its place of 


. 


rest, and constrains it to such violent 
leaps as that in 1822 and of this year, be- 
tween the 18th and 20th ult.—JLres/auer 
Zeitung. 

Egyptian Architecture.—Miss Marti- 
neau, in her recent interesting work on 
‘* Eastern Life,’’ has the following note 
on first seeing Luxor :—I find here in my 
journal the remark which occurs oftener 
than any other—that no preconception 
can be formed of these places. I know 
that it is useless to repeat it here; for 
I meet everywhere at home people who 
think, as I did before I went, that between 
books, plates, and the stiff and peculiar 
character of Egyptian architecture and 
sculpture, Egyptian art may be almost 
as well known and conceived of in Eng- 
land as on the spot. I can only testify, 
without hope of being believed, that it is 
not so; that instead of ugliness I found 
beauty ; instead of the grotesque I found 
the solemn ; and where I looked for rude- 
ness, from the primitive character of 
art, I found the sense of the soul more 
effectually reached than by works which 
are the result of centuries of experience 
and experiment. The mystery of this 
fact sets one thinking, laboriously, I may 
say painfully. Egypt is not the country 
to go to for the recreation of travel. It 
is too suggestive and too confounding to 
be met but in the spirit of study. One’s 
powers of observation sink under the 
perpetual exercise of thought; and the 
lightest-hearted voyager, who sets forth 
from Cairo eager for new scenes and days 
of frolic, comes back an antique, a citizen 
of the world of six thousand years ago, 
kindred with the mummy. Nothing but 
large knowlege and sound habits of thought 
can save him from returning perplexed 
and borne down—unless, indeed, it be 
ignorance and levity.’ 

Errata.—P. 67. The prizes under the 
date of June 17 should have been placed 
under the head of THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CamprivGe. For ‘A. Elwyn, Trinity 
college,’’ read J. Pilkington Norris and 
David James Vaughan, both of Trinity 
college ; and in the second column, before 
the name of ‘‘A. W. Headlam,’’ insert 
that of Richard Elwyn, Trinity college. 





Vol. xx1x. p. 428.—Epirapu on the Most Reverend Wiitt1Am How ey, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. . 


Here How ey rests—the gentle and the mild! 
Polish’d and wise, yet simple as a child : 

Ye lofty ones of earth, approach his bier, 
Trample your pride, and study meekness here ! 


Lambeth, 1842. 


Joun Peat, M.A. 
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The Authorship of Junius elucidated; with a Biographical Sketch of 
Colonel Barré. By John Britton. 


IF any ingenious gentleman should propose to employ his leisure for a 
few years in writing anonymous libels, in abusing every person of eminence 
and dignity in the kingdom by calumnies and falsehoods, in exaggerating 
every weakness and detracting from every virtue, in gratuitous insinuations 
of the basest motives, and in wilful distortion of all questionable facts,—in 
violating the sanctities of private life and the decorum that is at once the 
security and ornament of social intercourse,—in spreading a general distrust 
of every public measure and every patriotic feeling,—in lowering, as far as 
in him lies, the characters of those to whose hands the safety of the 
country and the direction of its affairs is confided, and lastly, as if dis- 
daining the vulgar prey of the statesman and the noble; wounds the 
personal feelings of the King and attacks even the Majesty of the Throne ; 
and (imitating the warfare of the savage, who darts his poisoned arrows 
from the safe and secret ambush of the forest, while concealed himself in 
artful and impenetrable obscurity) beholds with a savage malignity the 
agonies of his victims who were writhing and falling around him ;—if a 
person who had persevered in such a cruel and systematic warfare as this, 
attacking equally all that were eminent for talent, dignified in station, and 
even venerable for age, should take unusual precautions to conceal himself, 
when discovery would be infamous, and if these precautions, extending 
beyond his own life, should at once cover himself and his descendants ; this 
would not be a matter of surprise, it would be the natural result of his 
actions: for the object of the criminal is to gain as much and lose as little as 
he can. Among the greatest of losses is the loss of character, as it includes 
all other ; besides, however a man has lived, and whatever he has done, he 
does not wish the stone upon his grave to bear the record of his guilt. 
Men may be all life long a specimen of meanness, and low avarice, and 
love of money, for money’s sake ; but they do not wish to be known as 
Gripus ; or they may be infamous in other ways, and yet would shrink 
from being called Chartres in the satires of posterity : and a man would 
avoid the thought of his descendants and friends being pointed out as 
allied to one who was only known as a foul-mouthed slanderer and a 
cowardly assassin; who, gifted with great talents, and possessing great 
acquirements, under the pretence of political differences used them as the 
vehicles of ill-directed passion, to point the bitterness of his scorn with a 
surer aim, and to give a stronger emphasis to the cruelty of his defamation. 

Whether the name of Junius was intended to signify a single person or 
many, whether the writer was the depositary of his own secret, or whether 
it was confided to others, who, like him, found mutual safety in concealment,— 
it was a secret as jealously kept as prudently and cautiously deposited. Not 
one bolt of the ‘‘ secret prison house” has yet been forced, not one ward 
of the lock been turned; neither vanity has babbled, nor imprudence dis- 












‘ 
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closed, nor treachery betrayed. Personal anecdote and private history 
have been ransacked, minute circumstances have been weighed, dates com- 
pared, and resemblances imagined; one has been judged of by his ability, 
another has been examined through his interests ; styles and language have 
been rigidly anatomized, and even single words brought into the balance : 
and, after this multiplicity of labour, hardly one step has been gained since 
this long and anxious inquiry began ; and even those most conversant in 
the curiosities of literature, and best acquainted with the arcana of political 
history, those who have had access to secret stores, information, and - 
family annals, are after all only on an equality with others who have pos- 
sessed no peculiar advantages or facilities for detection. What was an 
object of wonder and curiosity in the days of Junius is still the same,— 
the same questions are asked, the same inquiries made, the same names 
brought into the catalogue, the same conjectures hazarded only to be dis- 
missed, and the same vague hopes entertained that something will turn 
up,* and some happy accident betray, what ingenuity and industry have 
sought in vain. 

It is well known that among many celebrated names mentioned, to whom 
the very questionable laurels (questionable, for the laurel leaf'imprudently 
used becomes deadly poison) of these elegant libels are given, the name of 
Sir Philip Francis stands conspicuous, and perhaps may be said to be 
daily gaining accession of strength, though arguments of no inferior force 
may be advanced against it ; but it is curious that the name of this person 
has been brought forward only in some later stages of the inquiry, and 
that it was not mentioned when that inquiry followed on the appearance of 
the writings, and the first huntsman was trailing the footsteps in the 
freshness of the morning dew. We, at least, are not aware that the name 
of Sir Philip Francis was generally mentioned till the appearance of Mr. 
Taylor's book in 1816; while near fifty years before, when the suspicions 
and consequent investigations began, and the claims of different competitors 
were considered, the pages of controversy were silent about him. 

Among all names that of Edmund Burke was the one on which all eyes 
were turned, and around which a very positive belief tenaciously clung. 
Doctor Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York, who was connected by 
habits of friendship with Burke, who watched with anxiety and hope 
his early path of life, who knew that he, entering into a long and arduous 
struggle for honour and independence, and who felt that to be successful 
he must be clear of blame, or at least that the reputation of being the 
author of Junius would close all prospect of advancement, determined on 
wresting from him an absolute and full denial. The answer of Burke may 
be found in a letter, we think of seventy or eighty pages long (we have not 
the volume by us), which is to be found in the late collection of his 
Correspondence, and will be read with deep interest, as presenting a 
curious picture of the author’s mind, his projects, his hopes, and his situa- 
tion. Markham acted a friendly part: for at that time Burke and his 
house (including his brother and cousin) were called “a nest of vipers !” 
How far he was successful the reader must judge for himself; for our 
business is not to enter again into the disputes which have been touched 





* The latest leaf that lingers on the tree of hope seems now to be that which is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ the mysterious chest at Stowe, with its three seals.’’ Perhaps at the ensuing 
sale it may be put up to auction and sold with the Shakespere portrait.—Rrv. 
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on before, but to observe that Mr. Britton has in this work brought 
forward, or rather revived, the claims of another person of considerable 
importance in his day as a debater and politician, and as forming one of 
the most prominent of the powerful party of Lord Shelburne. It is not 
for us to say whether he has been altogether successful, though we believe 
he has been so considered in the opinion of able judges; yet he will not 
blame us, we are sure (for all inquiries to be useful must be open), when we 
say that some doubts still exist in our mind. But, whatever may be the 
result, it must be honourable to him ; for the patience, labour, and indust 
with which he has collected his materials, for the judicious manner in which 
he has disposed them, for the candour of his statements, and the luminous 
arrangement of the numerous arguments derived from various sources, which 
only become useful when brought together, which give out their proper 
light by reflection, and show their importance when acting in combination. 
Should even time disclose hereafter the truth, and be found in disagreement 
with Mr. Britton’s conjectures, it will not deprive him of the merit of being an 
ingenious and honest advocate of a fair and reasonable argument. He has 
not shown disrespect to his readers’ understanding by bringing forward an 
improbable hypothesis, and supporting it with foolish and frivolous conjec- 
tures ; nor has he been led astray by a blind partiality, which, once adopted, 
is unwillingly relinquished. For amidst many conflicting claims Colonel 
Barré stood prominently forward as a candidate, by the known vigour of his 
talents, the ardour of his temperament, the tendency of his politics, the nature 
of his profession, and the party friendships and alliances which he had formed. 
In the maintenance of any hypothesis, let us remark, of this kind, where 
the subject has been designedly veiled in so much mystery, some difficulties 
must be expected, some circumstances that cannot be brought to square 
and unite with the rest, and some contradictions to reconcile and control, 
as the materials of the subject are not all before us. We are guided only 
by partial views. There are vacancies in history which we must supply 
by conjecture; much was known to contemporaries of which we are ignorant. 
The stream of Time is every day secretly depositing some of its treasures 
on its neglected shores. We have lost the records of public debate, and 
we have lost the anecdotes of private society ; we have lost what passed 
in political discussion, and what was conveyed in the whispers of con- 
fidential intercourse. We know very imperfectly what made one man 
suspect Burke, and another follow his line of conjecture till it ended in 
Francis. Our materials, therefore, are comparatively defective. He who 
uses what he has with skill and honesty has done all that can be required 
of him in the investigation of truth. If Colonel Barré is not the author of 
Junius, still Mr. Britton’s book is not written in vain ; for he has enabled 
us to know all that can be judiciously advanced on his claims; he has 
given us also much collateral and useful information. His work, even 
then, would be so much obstruction removed in the progress of the inquiry ; 
the question about Colonel Barré would be considered settled; and the 
path would be made easier and shorter for the next traveller on the same 
pleasing journey. Mr. Britton says— 





“The characteristics peculiar to Junius 
are combined in a pre-eminent degree in 
three eminent politicians who, for many suc- 
cessive years, spent their summer months 
at Bowood, in Wiltshire. At different 
times and in different publications, I have 


incidentally alluded to the place and 
parties ; but I have forborne to name the 
author, or to specify particulars, until I had 
an opportunity of investigating the case 
in all its bearings and relations. For the 
last twelve months I have sought by ex- 
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tensive reading, inquiry, and corres- 
pondence, to obtain authentic satisfactory 
evidence, and the result is that the ma- 
terials which I have accumulated, whilst 
they serve to elucidate the political and 
private character and talents of the 
anonymous author of the Letters—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barré—also point out and 
implicate his intimate associates, Lord 
Shelburne and Mr. Dunning. There are 
likewise some extraordinary revelations 
respecting William Greatrakes, whose 
career in life and the circumstances at- 
tending his death, with the disposal of his 
property, abound in mystery, and are 
pregnant with suspicion. The story of 
this gentleman is a romance of real life, 
and like that of the concealed author is 
enveloped in a cloak of ambiguity and 
darkness. Yet it is confidently believed 
that he was the amanuensis to Colonel 
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Barré, and also his confidential agent and 
messenger. To identify these persons, 
and explain their connexion with the 
public correspondence referred to—to 
bring out facts of dates and deeds from 
the dark and intricate recesses in which 
they were studiously and cunningly con- 
cealed—to reconcile and account for con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies, have oc- 
casioned more anxiety, toil, and scru- 
pulous analysis, than can possibly be 
imagined by any person who has never at- 
tempted a similar task. The issue and 
effects, however, are now submitted to that 
public tribunal which invariably awards a 
proper and just decision, and which I feel 
assured will ultimately pronounce an im- 
partial verdict, whether favourable or ad- 
verse to the author’s hopes and opinions,” 
&e. 


Mr. Britton considers these celebrated Letters, not only as master- 
pieces of eloquence, but as affecting “the political, literary, moral, and 


philosophical annals of the nation.” 


“‘It is my conviction, that had they 
never appeared—had not their publication 
been met by state prosecutions—had not 
their elements and principles produced an 
extensive influence on the public mind— 
the existing generation would have been 
deprived of many political privileges and 
advantages which they now actually pos- 


He says, 


sess. The abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, Catholic Emancipation, and 
Reform of Parliament, might, I am per- 
suaded, have been unknown in the present 
peaceful age, if the Letters of Junius had 
not led the way to that free and unfettered 
expression of public opinion which has 
produced such important results.’’ 


Mr. Britton rightly observes that every possible exertion, right or wrong, 
open or secret, honourable or disgraceful, was used to discover the cele- 


brated and concealed author. 


‘« Spies, traps, and stratagems of every 
kind were employed for some years to detect 
the author; bribes, threats, provocations 
of all sorts were exercised to bring him into 
open daylight. He was pronounced to be 
a liar and a coward, a lurking assassin, a 
lying, infamous, cowardly scoundrel, and 
was indeed anathematized in every form 
of vituperative language which rage and 
revenge could suggest. Instead of pro- 
voking angry and hostile passions in the 
person thus assailed, the language not only 
excited in him a cool and self-relying com- 
placency, but produced replications so 
stringently severe and galling to the writers 
that the assailants shrunk from further 
literary combat. Knowing, as he well did, 
the temper and character of some of his 
foes, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
Junius became more and more cautious to 
conceal his person, though at the same 
time he charged his pen with increased 
acrimony and satire. It should be borne 
in mind that the general tenor and gist of 
his Letters is in reprobation of public 


men and public measures, in the cause of 
political honour and national good; and 
it must also be remembered that the 
ministry with its satellites and enslaved 
dependents were corrupt and arbitrary, 
mercenary and crafty; that they were so 
devuid of shame as even to endeavour to 
justify their vices and delinquencies by 
pleading bygone customs and the prac- 
tices of their predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The sale of public places and 
offices was of frequent and unblushing 
occurrence, moral and political prostitu- 
tion was practised in open daylight, and 
personal and mental freedom of action and 
thought were frequently assailed by aris- 
tocratic and ministerial power. Drunken- 
ness and swearing were fashionable, and 
deemed venial. At such a time and under 
such circumstances, the honest satirist is 
to be hailed and applauded as a public 
benefactor and a friend to his species—a 
monitor and instructor—the sincere friend 
of virtue—the foe to vice.’’ 
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After these preliminary observations, and concluding that from the 
harmony of style and language these writings show them to be the com- 
position of one mind, however assisted as to materials by other persons, 
the author then quotes remarks upon the writings of Junius which 
have appeared in various publications since curiosity has been again 
awakened to the subject, and fresh claimants have appeared for the wreath 
of fame that has not yielded itself to any hand hitherto stretched out to 
obtain it. He has made some extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1842 and 1847, and from a biographical article in “ ‘The Georgian 

‘ #Era” of 1832, with the writer of which we are unacquainted. This 
writer considers that Junius was a man of fine talents and finished 
education, who had carefully studied the language, the law, the history, and 
constitution of his country; that he was a man of independent fortune ; 
that he had access to the court; that he was intimately acquainted with 
every public measure, every ministerial intrigue, and every domestic in- 
cident. That he was a person of rank (he had said ‘his rank and 
fortune place him above a common bribe’) and had access to the secret 
designs of the government appears from his being acquainted with 
transactions that were thought to be impenetrably secret.* Extracts are 
then made from Mr. Coleridge’s Literary Remains, from which we take a 
few lines in justice to that great and philosophical critic. 
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‘* The great art of Junius is never to 
say too much, and to avoid with equal 
anxiety a common-place manner and mat- 
ter that is not common-place. If ever 
he deviates into any originality of thought 
he takes care that it shall be such as ex- 
cites surprise for its acuteness rather than 
admiration for its profundity. He takes 
care? say rather, that nature took care 
for him. It is impossible to detract from 
the merit of these Letters : they are suited 
to their purpose, and perfect in their kind. 
They impel to action, not thought. Had 
they been profound or subtle in thought, 
or majestic and sweeping in composition, 
they would have been adapted for the closet 
of a Sidney, or for a House of Lords such 
as it was in the time of Lord Bacon ; but 
they are plain and sensible whenever the 
author is in the right, and, whether right 


or wrong, always shrewd and epigram- 
matic, and fitted for the coffee-house, the 
Exchange, the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, and to be read aloud at a public 
meeting. When connected, dropping the 
forms of connection ; desultory without 
abruptness or appearance of disconnec- 
tion ; epigrammatic and antithetical to ex- 
cess ; sententious and personal ; regardless 
of right or wrong ; yet well-skilled to act 
the part of an honest, warm-hearted man; 
and, even when he is in the right, saying 
the truth but never proving it,—much less 
attempting to bottom it. This is the 
character of Junius, and on this character, 
and in the mould of these writings, must 
every man cast himself who would wish 
in factious times to be the important and 
long-remembered agent of a faction,” &c. 








* The writer then mentions the following anecdote :—Junius had warned Woodfall 
to beware of Garrick ; but Woodfall imprudently told Garrick in confidence that Junius 
would probably soon cease to write. Garrick immediately hurried with the informa- 
tion to Ramus, one of the royal pages, and Ramus, without a moment’s delay, con- 
veyed it to the King, who was then residing at Richmond. Within twelve hours 
Woodfall received a note from Junius with the following postscript : ‘‘ Beware of David 
Garrick. He was sent to pump you, and went directly to Richmond to tell the King 
I should write no more.’ Shortly afterwards he penned the following extraordinary 
epistle to Garrick, which, however, was never forwarded :—*'I am very exactly in- 
formed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the information you so busily sent to 
Richmond, and with what triumph and exultation it was received. I knew every 
particular of it the next day. Now, mark me, vagabond,—keep to your pantomimes, 
or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, thou busy informer. It is in 
my power to make you curse the hour in which you dared to interfere with Junius.” 
This curious anecdote is told with unimportant variations. We know also that Wilkes 
Sore-mentioned a circumstance relating to Junius which proved correct.—-REv. 
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These masterly observations are followed by some comments by Mr. 


G. W. Cooke, author of the History of Party. 


‘¢ The powers of this writer, as they are 
displayed in these letters, stand unrivalled 
in any age or language. Bolingbroke could 
declaim in majestic and harmonious lan- 
guage, allure his readers by a display of 
disinterested and patriotic sentiment, and 
animate them against his enemies by the 
eloquence of his accusation. The eloquent 
Addison could please, could ridicule, could 
convince. Swift was an inimitable lam- 


He says— 


pooner ; unhesitating in his assertions and 
strongin abuse. But Junius surpassed all 
these. He addressed himself to the pow- 
erful passions of our nature, captivated 
attention by rancorous abuse, sarcastic 
invective, and ferocious personalities. Yet 
disguised these so well by the purity of his 
language and the grace of his style, that, 
while we relish the pungency, we do not 
taste the grossness,’”’ &c. 


The latest publication on this subject appears to be a Review of the Con- 
troversy by John Jaques, esq., a work with which we were not previously 


acquainted. This writer says,— 


“ Although the moralist cannot but con- 
demn and the Christian must view with 
abhorrence the vindictive spirit which per- 
vades the Letters of Junius, no person can 
withhold from their author the applause due 
to a great writer, of whose genius any 
country might be justly proud. In the 
powers of combination and generalisation 
requisite to strike out broad and philoso- 
phicai views of politics, Junius may have 
been excelled by Burke ; but in the ability 
to concentrate all the energies of a com- 
manding intellect on any subject he chose 
to discuss, and to depict in a vivid and 


graphic manner every varying shade of 
human character—in the talent for pre- 
senting the results of a matured experience, 
derived from an extensive intercourse with 
every grade of society—in just, striking, 
and profound axioms on human nature and 
the affairs of the world—few authors, be- 
sides Shakspere, can be placed in compe- 
tition with him. Whilst in the extraor- 
dinary union of keen and withering sarcasm, 
with a style condensed and clear to an emi- 
nent degree, and polished to intense bril- 
liancy by the most delicate and refined taste, 
we believe him to stand unrivalled,’’ &c. 


We must now add Mr. Britton’s very just observations on the charac- 
teristics of the times in which Junius lived, and the manners and principles 
of the society to which he addressed himself :— 


*‘ Consistency of character and unde- 
viating honesty of principle did not belong 
to Junius. Such virtues were un- 
fashionable at the time Junius wrote: in- 
deed, we should seek in vain for them in 
any of the politicians and placemen of that 
age. We can scarcely name one who 
was notaslave to party, to the tyranny 
of custom, or to the sottish, debauched, 
and swearing habits of the times. Wal- 
pole has exhibited and described these 
moral misdemeanours in vivid terms, whilst 
Junius paints them in glaring colours. 
Inconsistency of character, especially in 
politics, was regarded as a commonplace 
vice, and many statesmen were like the 
common weathercock, shifting and veering 
about with almost every party current. 
An anonymous author, who alternately 
censured and praised, calumniated and 
panegyrised, the same person, at different 
times and under different aspects, may be 
said to have ‘ gone with the stream,’—to 
have ‘ followed the fashion,’—to have acted 
in harmony with his compatriots and fel- 


lows. Making, however, every allowance 
for the vile practices of the times, we can- 
not either reconcile or pardon the ca- 
pricious inconsistency of Junius in alter- 
nately holding up the same persons to 
public scorn and admiration from any, or 
from every, rise and fall of the political 
thermometer. Even the amiable and esti- 
mable patriot the Earl of Chatham was 
fulsomely praised, and as severely cen- 
sured, both by Junius anonymously, and 
by Colonel. Barré personally. The un- 
principled John Wilkes was both assailed 
by the abuse, and flattered by the praises, 
of Junius, who, after having treated him 
with the most avenging sarcasm and con- 
tumely, made him a sort of confidential 
agent in city business and personal nego- 
tiations. The declaration of the anony- 
mous writer in the preface to his ‘ Letters,’ 
that he was ‘the sole depository of his 
secret,’ is equally inconsistent and untrue, 
as are also many other statements and as- 
sertions in the same epistles,’’ &c. 


Mr. Britton concludes his very interesting preface by mentioning the 
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persons who have assisted him in his inquiries, and the laborious researches 


he has made. 


**T have,” he writes, ‘‘ written consider- 
ably more than one hundred letters, and ex- 
amined above one hundred various literary 
works, in the hopes of attaining that spe- 
cies of evidence which could neither be 
controverted nor doubted ; but, failing to 


submit the following results to the public, 
presuming they may lead to new and con- 
clusive discoveries, by reference to sources 
now for the first time pointed out, and 
to persons and places hitherto not sus- 
pected,’”’ &c.* 


find unequivocal proofs, am induced to 


After mentioning that more than thirty persons have been named as 
the author, but that none—not even Sir Philip Francis (whose claims are 
the strongest )—had all the qualifications which are displayed in the Letters 
referred to, Mr. Britton proceeds to prove the intimacy which subsisted 
between the three eminent persons whose portraits appear in the frontis- 
piece, from the pencil of Reynolds, and whose qualifications and talents 
are discussed by Mr. Britton in the progress of the work. Of this political 
alliance and personal intimacy no doubt can be entertained ; and, putting 
all the circumstances together, the author says— 


“*Tt is highly probable that this eminent 
triumvirate were likely to embark together 
in any political or other confidential un- 


fications which those Letters so peculiarly 
manifest. Rank and fortune; mature age ; 
actual service in a particular military ex- 





dertaking. In combination at least, if not 
individually, they possessed all the quali- 


pedition; highly cultivated talents and 
education; a critical knowledge of the 





* We do not know whether Mr. Britton is acquainted with the following extracts 
which we have made from some sheets of the Gentleman’s Magazine obligingly forwarded 
to us byafriend. In Gent. Mag. Dec. 1812, was a letter signed N.S. conjecturing 
that the author of Junius was the Earl of Shelburne. In Jan. 1813 appeared a letter 
signed Junior opposing that opinion. This dispute turned much on the fac-similes of 
the writing. In the same number were extracts from letters which appeared in the 
Morning Herald and Morning Post, Jan. 15. 

“1. Junius.—It is said that the author of these celebrated Letters under this signa- 
ture has been positively ascertained, and that they were written by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, father of the present nobleman who bears that title. The secret, it ap- 
pears, was not discovered by its connexion with any political affairs, but by some 
verses in the possession of a lady who had a copy of them before they were transmitted 
to the printer for publication, and the handwriting of the Marquess is ascertained 
without the possibility of a doubt. It is well known that the Marquess was long sus- 
pected of being the author ; and it is by no means improbable that he wrote the Letters 
tn conjunction with his intimate friends Dunning and Colonel Barré, the one supply- 
ing the legal knowledge, and the other many of the bitter sarcasms which were spread 
through them, and which are quite in the manner of the Colonel, who also probably 
provided the military information. Junius’s declaration, that he was the sole deposi- 
tory of his own secret, is entitled to little confidence, as he could fully rely on the 
fidelity of such associates, particularly as they were as much interested in the conceal- 
ment as himself.’’ 

In the Gent. Mag. (June 1817) is a letter on the subject of Mr. Greatrakes 
and his connexion with Junius. The writer refers to a former letter of his on 
the identity of Greatrakes with Junius; but that we have not seen. This writer 
says, “ Since my last letter, I have read every publication that has appeared on the 
subject, but have learned nothing to divert me from the presumption of Colonel Barré 
having been at least largely concerned in the production of the Letters of Junius. The 
author discovered himself to be an Irishman and a soldier, one who had served under 
Lord Townshend ; he must have been an intimate with Lord Shelburne, or how came 
he to know of Sir William Draper’s frequent calls on his Lordship about the Manilla 
ransom? Barré was all of these. Whether Greatrakes, who was also intimate with 
Lord Shelburne, assisted him or them as an amanuensis, Mr. Woodfall, by a compa- 
rison of the writings, may in some measure be enabled to discover.’’ (Then follows 
a letter from Greatrakes dated 18 Sept. 1775.) Since writing the above we find that 
a Britton (p. xix.) meutions the paper in the Morning Herald of 15 Jan. 1813.— 

EV. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. R 
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language, laws, constitution, and history of different public offices; and particularly 
England ; an immediate connection with an intimate acquaintance with all military 
the court; an early acquaintance with matters, jointly show that they were qua- 
every ministerial motion or intrigue; a _lified to produce the Letters of Junius.” 
familiar knowledge of the affairs of the 


Mr. Britton some years ago, in his “ Beauties of England and Wales,” had, 
in passing casually by the present subject, given as his opinion that more 
than one person was concerned in the Letters of Junius. He now says,— 
“ The lapse of time has not altered the opinions which I then entertained, 
and which are now more fully avowed and explained. Extensive reading, 
and much inquiry on the subject, mature deliberation, and comparison of 
the evidence for aiid against this theory, have only served to persuade me 
that the real author is at length named and identified.” He then men- 
tions the intimacy that subsisted between the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Mr. Dunning, and Colonel Barré. It was to commemorate this intimate 
friendship that the late Sir Francis Baring (who was a brother of the 
widow of Lord Ashburton) commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1784-5 
to paint a picture including the three. The late Sir Thomas Baring recol- 
lected Sir Joshua Reynolds's visits to Putney Heath while engaged on the 
picture. 

Supposing, however, that the qualifications of these three eminently 
clever persons were admitted, it would not be to the exclusion of the same 
qualities in others; therefore Mr. Britton proceeds to mention some cir- 
cumstances that appear favourable to the view of the subject which he has 
taken, as it is necessary for him to give procfs not only that they were 
capable of writing, but that they actually did write, the work in question. 
Accordingly he says, that Junius, in his correspondence with Sir William 
Draper, displayed a knowledge of private communications which had passed 
between Sir William and Lord Shelburne respecting the affairs of Corsica 
andthe Manilla ransom. This, in addition to other circumstances, led 
several persons to attribute these Letters to his Lordship. Only a week 
before his death in 1804 the Marquess of Lansdowne was personally 
appealed to on the subject of Junius by Sir Richard Phillips, who published 
what passed in the Monthly Magazine. 





“On stating to his Lordship ‘that many the doctors, who always flatter sick men, 


persons had ascribed those Letters to him, 
and that the world at large conceived that, 
at least, he was not unacquainted with the 
author,’ the Marquess smiled and said, 
‘No, no; I am not equal to Junius; I 
could not be the author ; but the grounds 
of secrecy are now so far removed by 
death,* and changes of circumstances, 
that it is unnecessary the author of Junius 
should much longer be unknown. The 
world are curious about him, and I could 
make a very interesting publication on the 
subject. J knew Junius, and I knew all 
about the writing and production of those 
Letters: but look,’ said he, ‘ at my con- 
dition. I don’t think I can live a week 
—my legs—my strength tell me so; but 


assure me I am in no immediate danger. 
They order me into the country, and I am 
going there. If I live over the summer, 
which, however, I don’t expect, 2 promise 
you a very interesting pamphlet about 
Junius. I will put my name to it. Iwill 
set that question at rest for ever.’ Being 
further pressed by the same person, his 
Lordship said,—‘ I’1l tell you this for your 
guide generally, Junius has never yet been 
publicly named. None of the parties ever 
guessed at as Junius was the true Junius. 
Nobody has ever suspected him. I knew 
him, and know all about it ; and I pledge 
myself, if those legs will permit me, to 
give you a pamphlet on the subject, as 
soon as I feel myself equal to the labour.’ ’’ 





* Colonel Barré and Mr. 


Dunning were both dead. 
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This is no doubt a singularly interesting and important communication, 
if it is accurately recollected and reported by Sir. R. Phillips ; but we 
confess its value is somewhat diminished in our estimation by what fol- 
lows, that “the present Marquess of Lansdowne says, ‘It is not impos- 
sible my father may have been acquainted with the fact, but perhaps he 
was under some obligation to secresy, as he never made any communica- 
tion to me on the subject.” 

Mr. Britton then proceeds to shew that there is no inconsistency between 
the statement of the Marquess and his own argument, and afterwards to 
remove some objections to Mr. Dunning which were advanced by Mr. 
Mason Good, and which required to be duly considered before they were 
put aside. In turning to Colonel Barré he says,— 


“The peculiar character of Col. Barré’s 
eloquence and personal temperament es- 
pecially indicate him as qualified to pro- 
duce the Letters of Junius, and his situa- 
tion and political connexions strongly 


in which I am enabled to develope and 
explain many events in his life, and many 
facts and incidents tending to shew his 
natural disposition to mystify his own 
actions, and to castigate those who opposed 





corroborate the inference. This will be 


or in any way injured him.’’ 
made apparent in the ensuing narrative, 


We remember in Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of George the Third, his 
account of the impression made on him by the first appearance of Colonel 
Barré in the House of Commons. He is speaking of the debates on the 
German War in 1761. Lord George Sackville was finishing his speech as 
Walpole entered :—‘“ My ear was struck with sounds I had little been 
accustomed to of late, virulent abuse of the last reign, and from a voice 
unknown to me. I turned and saw a face equally new; a black, robust 
man, of a military figure, rather hard-favoured. He was not young, with 
a peculiar distortion on one side of his face, which it seems was owing to 
a bullet lodged loosely in his cheek, and which gave a savage glance to 
one eye. What I less expected from his appearance, was very classic and 
elegant diction, and as determined boldness as if accustomed to harangue 
in that place. He told the House that in the late King’s reign we had 
been governed solely by Hanoverian counsels and measures, and, though 
called to order (in truth unparliamentarily), he proceeded with the same 
vociferous spirit to censure all ministers but Lord Bute, and for Mr. Pitt, 
who was not present, he used the appellation of a profligate minister who 
had thrust himself into power on the shoulders of the mob,” &c. After 
some further detail, Walpole proceeds,—-“ The reader must imagine the 
astonishment occasioned by this martial Cesar. He was a Colonel Barré, 
of French extraction, born at Dublin, and had served some years in the 
war in America with reputation, prosecuting his studies with assiduity in 
the intervals of duty. With General Wolfe he had been intimately con- 
nected, both as an officer and penman, but had thought himself ill- 
used by Mr. Pitt, though the friends of the latter, and Lord Barrington, 
late Secretary of War, bore witness that Mr. Pitt had made a point to 
serve him. In his younger years he had acted plays with so much applause 
that it was said Garrick had offered him a thousand pounds a-year to come 
on the stage. ‘This man therefore had been selected by Lord Fitzmaurice 
(become Earl of Shelburne by the death of his father) as a bravo to run 
down Mr. Pitt. Lord Shelburne held a little knot of young orators at 


his house ; Colonel Barré soon overtopped them, and Fox had pushed on 
the project of employing him to insult Pitt, to what extent was surmised 
by all the world.” 


In a debate which occurred soon after, Barré, to show, 
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as he said, that he had not taken advantage of Pitt’s absence to abuse him, 
rose and renewed the attack with redoubled acrimony. “ Insult of language, 
terms, manner, were addressed, and personally addressed, to Mr. Pitt by 
that bravo. His varieties, inconsistencies, arts, popularity, ambition, were 
all pressed upon Pitt with energy and bitterness, and the whole apostrophe 
wore the air of an affront rather than of a philippic,” &c. Walpole adds, 
“ With the public this outrage did Mr. Pitt no injury. Barré was abhorred 
as a barbarian irregular, and Fox, who had lent such kind assistance to a 
ruffian, drew down the chief odium on himself.” The general impression 
of Barré’s savage violence of temper and licence of language was made 
known by more than one saying of the wits of the day: and Charles 
Townshend, who was at the head of them, seeing a member give Barré a 
biscuit, said, “ Oh, you should feed him with raw flesh.” * 

It was on the 28th of April, 1767, that Junius, under the name of 
Poplicola, commenced in the Public Advertiser his attacks. Lord Chat- 
ham was the first person on whom he poured forth the vials of his wrath, 
and he followed up the blow by two letters. One of them under the same 
signature and the other under that of Anti-Sejanus, junior ; in the last of 
these an attack is also made on Lord Bute. Lord Townshend next felt the 
power of his satire ; and under the various appellations of Mnemon, Do- 
mitian, Vindex, Atticus, Lucius, Brutus, and others, he continued his 
labours from the 28th of April, 1767, till the 21st January, 1769, when he 
finally adopted for his more elaborate compositions the signature of Junius, 
which he had previously wsed in a single instance ; that of Philo-Junius 
he assumed for subjects of minor importance. His last political letter 
was printed in the Public Advertiser, May 12, 1772. His reason, Mr. 
Britton tells us, for thus retiring from the field he has himself given in 
his private communication to Mr. Woodfall. As early as 1769 he writes, 
“Tam weary of attacking a set of brutes, whose writings are really too dull 
to furnish me with even the materials of contention, and whose measures 
are too gross and direct to be the subject of argument, or to require illus- 
tration.” Twelve months after he had ceased to be a public writer, in his 
last private letter to Mr. Woodfall, he states the cause of his silence : 
“T have seen the signals thrown out for your old friend and correspondent. 
Be assured I have had good reason for not complying with them. In the 
present state of things, if I were to write again, I must be as silly as any of 
the horned cattle that run mad through the city, or as any of your wise 
aldermen. J meant the cause and the public, both are given up. I feel 
for the honour of this country, when I see that there are not ten men in it 
who will unite and stand together upon any one question. But it is all 
alike vile and contemptible.” 

Mr. Britton now gives a list of almost all the celebrated names which 
have appeared to contest the honour of the authorship of these letters : 
and, in a compendious manner, shews the reasons for their rejection. 
Many of them, indeed, as they have been advanced without any substan- 
tial claims, may be at once dismissed ; and others, upon deeper inquiry, 
will be found wanting in some essential points. On this part of the sub- 
ject Dr. Mason Good’s preface to his edition of Junius may be read with 
advantage. In the course of Mr. Britton’s inquiries he learnt from Sir 








* See additional particulars of Colonel Barré in Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 41, 166-171, and the notes, containing extracts from the Mitchell Correspondence. 
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David Brewster that a Captain Henderson, storekeeper at Exeter, was of 
opinion that Barré wrote the Letters. On inquiry he found that this gen- 
tleman was dead, and that he had been preparing his remarks on Junius 
for the press. He had apparently devoted much time and attention to the 
inquiry, but his voluminous papers were not left in a state fit for publica- 
tion. However Mr. Britton has been allowed to avail himself of all that is 
useful “ in the captain’s lucubrations ;” and he says that the particulars of 
Colonel Barré’s personal and political history which he has collected from 
them are highly interesting additions to the scanty biography of one of the 
most celebrated men of the last century.* 

The next authority quoted by our author is that of the Rev. Dr. 
Popham, of Chilton, in Wiltshire, who, living in the vicinity of Bowood, 
became an occasional guest and met many of the celebrated political 
characters assembled there during the Junius years of 1769 to 1772. 
Amongst these, Mr. Dunning and Colonel Barré were the most regular 
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and constant. 
for many successive years. 


They spent the parliamentary recess together at Bowood 
They represented the boroughs of Calne and 


High Wycombe, both in the patronage of Lord Shelburne. 


‘¢ Public men and public measures were 
necessarily the subjects of frequent con- 
versation at these symposiums, amongst 
which the Letters of Junius had no small 
share of comment and criticism. The 
extraordinary finesse displayed in mixed 
parties by the three persons above-named, 
and the difference of their language when 
comparatively in conclave, excited the par- 
ticular attention of my friend, and he 
became confirmed in opinion that they 
were either the authors of the Letters re- 
ferred to, or were familiar with the writer. 
The ‘ Public Advertiser’ was regularly 
sought for and referred to daily with 
avidity, and on one particular occasion it 
was spoken of with unusual curiosity and 
confidence. At the dinner table on a 
certain day, when the clergyman and the 
three politicians only were present, Junius 
was not only noticed, but a certain attack 
on his writings, which had just excited 


this occasion, one of the party remarked 
that it would be shewn up and confuted 
by Junius in the next day’s Advertiser. 
When the paper came the next day, instead 
of the Junius, there was a note by ‘ the 
printer’ stating that the letter would ap- 
pear in the ensuing number. ‘ Thence- 
forward,’ said Dr. Popham, ‘I was con- 
vinced that one of my three friends was 
Junius.’ This opinion he afterwards re- 
peated to me. Many years intimacy with 
Mr. Bayliffe and Mr. Ralph Gaby, of 
Chippenham, two respectable solicitors of 
that borough, and who had frequent in- 
tercourse with the Bowood parties above- 
named, strengthened this impression, for 
each of these gentlemen believed that the 
Letters of Junius were written by one of 
those eminent politicians. The widow of 
Mr. Bayliffe, a well-informed lady in the 
eightieth year of her age, informs me that 
her husband died with this conviction.” 





much attention, was freely discussed. On 


Mr. Britton says he has had much difficulty in attempting to compare 
the dates, circumstances, opinions, and events connecting Junius with the 
personal history of Lord Shelburne, Barré, and Dunning, as no satisfactory 





* So far from the subject of Junius being exhausted, we are informed that a new 
harvest of publications is ready for the sickle. There is forthcoming a volume by 
Coulton, the editor of the ‘‘ Britannia’ newspaper. Mr. Murray has lately advertised 
a work on Junius. Lady Francis is to produce some fresh arguments in her husband’s 
favour. In America two works are preparing. A gentleman in Sussex is writing in 
favour of Lord Chesterfield ; and Mr. Woodlall is preparing a new edition for Mr. 
Henry Bohn. Mr. Britton says, that a catalogue of the books and pamphlets which 
have been published on Junius would astonish the reader, independent of the papers 
and letters in magazines and reviews. Mr. Britton adds, that Sir David Brewster has 
been engaged for some years past in investigating the authorship of Junius, and is in- 
clined to ascribe it to Lachlan Maclean, whom he also regards as the author of the 
Quebec pamphlet. This person’s claims, it appears, have been examined in Mr. 


Chalmers’ Suppl. Apology to the Believers in Shakespere Papers.—Rev. 
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memoir of them has been published; but with much labour and per- 
severance he has examined and digested both public and private records, 
“and the result, though it may not produce conviction in the mind of, 
every reader, unquestionably establishes a very strong case in favour of 
Colonel Barré as the author of Junius. It appears highly probable also 
that Lord Shelburne supplied Barré with the secret political information 
which those letters display, and that Dunning, the friend and coadjutor 
of both, was, at all events, acquainted with the secret, and was consulted 
upon the legal topics which Junius discussed.” In the sketch of Colonel 
Barré’s life which Mr. Britton gives, he shews that on the chief political 
questions discussed by Junius his opinions were in unison with those 
which Barré advocated at the same time in Parliament ; and further, that 
there were ample reasons for the concealment of the authorship, for 
Barré, having become a pensioner upon the public, after the publication of 
the Letters, could not, consistently with the high political principles incul- 
cated by Junius, avow himself the writer of those extraordinary pro- 
ductions. 

In 1759 Colonel Barré served under Wolfe and Townshend in Ame- 
rica. He considered himself neglected, and wrote a private letter to Mr. 
Pitt for preferment. In 1760 an anonymous pamphlet appeared impeaching 
and satirizing the conduct of General Townshend as Commander of the 
Quebec expedition after the death of Wolfe. It is called, ‘* A Letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Forces in Canada.” It excited much attention, and led to an hostile 
meeting between Townshend and the Earl of Albemarle. Now, the im- 
portance of this fact is, that this letter has been supposed to bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Junius, in its spirit and style.* Mr. Britton 
thinks there can be scarcely a doubt of the author of the respective works 
being the same person. It was lately reprinted, with valuable original re- 
marks, tending to show that this letter was really from the pen of Junius ; 
and secondly, refuting the opinion that Sir Philip Francis was the author 
of the letters with that signature. This second branch of the argument 
necessarily followed upon the first, for Sir Philip Francis was too young to 
have written in the year 1760; and therefore, if he was the author of 
Junius, this letter must have been written by some other person. Walpole 
mentions it in his Memoir of George the Third, and the effect it produced. 
He says,—“ The pamphlet was certainly written under the direction of 
Mr. Fox,t and could not fail to be agreeable to the partizans of the Duke 
of Cumberland.” Mr. Britton has very justly pressed his arguments on 
this point of the subject as strongly as he could, for he was aware that his 
carrying these outworks would go far to give him possession of the citadel. 
Mr. Simmons, the editor of the republication of it, says,—“ It was written if 
not by a soldier, at all events by a person well skilled in military affairs. 
In style, phraseology, and matter, in sarcastic irony, bold interrogation, 
stinging sarcasm, and sévere personalities, in frequent taunts of ‘ treachery,’ 
‘ desertion,’ and ‘ cowardice,’ it so closely resembles the compositions of 
Junius, that the identity of their authorship scarcely admits of a doubt.” 
Was then Colonel Barré the author of this letter? was the author of this 
letter also the writer of Junius ? Now, as this appears to us to be one of 





* See Gent. Mag. for March, 1841, where we have discoursed more largely on this 
subject. 
+ How would this agree with Mr. Britton’s hypothesis ? 
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the most important of the arguments Mr. Britton had to advance, we 
should advise him in another edition, if he has it in his power, to support 
it by adducing some specimens of Colonel Barré’s style and manner, and 

“use of words, in his speeches, and to show such resemblance to those used 
in these Letters as to prove the identity of the authors. Nothing would 
be so likely to advance him in the path of success, and to convince those 
who are still hesitating in their decision. 

It was on his return from America that Colonel Barré formed his ins 
timacy with Lord Shelburne, and in 1761 he sat as member for Chipping 
Wycombe. He had been a practised and skilful debater in the Court of 
the India House; and Lord Shelburne, hearing of his abilities, selected 

_him as his nominee. When George Grenville and Lord Shelburne came 
into office in 1763, Colonel Barré held appointments to the amount of 
4,000/. a-year, so important and useful his services were esteemed. It 
had been often remarked that Junius always mentions Mr. Grenville with 
respect, and Sir James Mackintosh used to say, that whoever Junius was 
he must be looked for among the friends or adherents of Mr. Grenville.* 
When Lord Shelburne retired, Colonel Barré, participating inZhis feelings, 
soon voted in opposition to the government, for which he was dismissed, 
and lost all his valuable military offices and emoluments. “This extra- 
ordinary act of punishment for a vote given in a legislative capacity (says 
Mr. Britton) was sufficient to justify and provoke the severe animadver- 
sions of Junius on those who inflicted it.’ But we take it, severe as it 
was, it was a punishment which in every administration duly follows the 
committal of the crime; he who votes in opposition to his party, ought to 
have prepared himself beforehand for the resignation of his place. 

In 1765 an unsuccessful attempt was made to induce Barré to join the 
Rockingham party, but when Lord Shelburne again came into office, 
Barré was appointed one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland, and as one of 
the privy council. Lord Chatham from ill-health soon retired, and then 
the ministry became divided into parties, each complaining of the other, 
and all intriguing for their own advantage. In this state of affairs ap- 
peared a lettet, signed Poplicola, in the Public Advertiser, 28th April, 
1767, containing a violent attack on Lord Chatham. Here is the earliest 
epistle which is attributed to Junius. Ten other letters on different subjects 
appeared the same year, with various signatures ; in the fourth (dated 25th 
Aug. 1767) and signed “ A Faithful Monitor,” Lord George Townshend, 
the Brigadier-General, who had been attacked in 1760, is bitterly assailed, 
together with his brother. The following passage Mr. Britton quotes, 
« T am not a stranger to this pax nobile fratrum. TI have served under 
the one, and have been forty times promised to be served by the other.” 


* Mr. Britton says, ‘*‘ Connected with those persons and events it is of importance 
to notice the circumstance of Junius’s constant advocacy or approval of Mr. George 
Grenville, and it can hardly be doubted that the unpublished letters of Junius, said 
to be secretly preserved at Stowe, in a mysterious box with three seals, would afford an 
explanation of this political friendship. The existence of certain letters from Junius 
to Mr. Grenville has been so fully acknowledged by the late Mr. Thomas Grenville, 
the present Lord Nugent, and other members of the family, that there cannot be a 
doubt that such documents are preserved in that splendid mansion, although the num- 
ber of them, and the nature of their contents, have been often mentioned with various 
circumstances of exaggeration and improbability. It is not easy to conjecture the 
reason of their being still withheld from the public. I respectfully applied to the pre- 
sent Duke of Buckingham for an examination of them, or for any account which his 
Grace might think it right to impart, but was repulsed with a laconic refusal.’’—Rerv. 
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Now Barré served in the regiment of which Lord George Townshend was 
colonel, and his brother Charles was Secretary of War in 1761 and 1762, 
and must have had frequent communication with Colonel Barré, “and it 
is highly probable that, in his official capacity, he had promised the Colonel 
that promotion which he was then seeking, and which he afterwards 
obtained.” 

There are inconveniences and difficulties attending the best and most 
prosperous hypotheses, sent perhaps to try our patience or exercise our in- 
genuity: and lo! Mr. Britton, spreading his sails in the full gale of pros- 
perity, and almost seeing the harbour, has been like to strike on a quick- 
sand, and he and his goodly cargo go to the bottom: for he has discovered 
that in some of Junius’ Letters which assail Lord Townshend and the - 
members of the cabinet, Lord Shelburne, the friend and constant patron 
of Colonel Barré, is castigated under the name of Malagrida ; an Italian 
Jesuit, who was burned on a charge of heresy, and suspected of being 
concerned in an attempt to murder the King of Portugal. It is quite clear 
that this must be explained; and who is to explain it, but he who is the 
author of the difficulty? Accordingly Mr. Britton acknowledges— 


‘‘ That it will be necessary to admit one 
of two propositions, from both of which 
the reader may at first be inclined to dis- 
sent. Firstly, that such attacks are not 
sincere, and that Lord Shelburne was cog- 
nizant of the writer who assailed his pub- 
lic conduct ; permitting the same under the 
mask of secrecy, for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Duke of Grafton’s ministry, 
and at the same time to conceal the 
more effectually his participation in such a 


project: or secondly, that such attacks 
(which are confined to a period of a few 
months) were made upon his lordship by 
Colonel Barré, equally without any real 
animosity, and with the object of conceal- 
ing even from the party attacked their 
source and origin: in the latter case we 
must infer that at a subsequent time the 
Earl was made acquainted with the secret, 
and became a party to the later satires 
under the signature of Junius.’’ 





Mr. Britton thinks the last supposition the more reasonable ; for Junius 
was capable of assailing his political benefactor, as he was capable of the 
meanest falsehood and dissimulation ; but in this instance it is only necessary 
to suppose that Barré, to disguise and conceal himself and party, ex-~ 
tended to the Earl of Shelburne a small portion of the censure which he 
lavished so abundantly on Bute, Grafton, and other leading members of a 
corrupt and venal government. Mr. Britton then brings forward an 
instance of dissimulation and falsehood both in Barré and. Junius towards 
Lord Chatham: for it appears by the Chatham Correspondence that at the 
very same period, when he was stigmatising the Earl of Chatham in the 
Public Advertiser as an idiot, a lunatic, and a traitor, he addressed his 
Lordship privately in terms like these—“ If I were to give way to the sen- 
timents of respect and veneration which I have always entertained for your 
character, or to the warmth of my attachment to your person, I should 
write a longer letter than your Lordship would have time or inclination to 
read.” From this it is inferred that Barré, as the writer of these letters, 
was capable of attacking his patron, in order to shield himself from dis- 
covery whilst pursuing more important objects. Mr. Britton has en- 
deavoured to shew that Junius was not always sincere in his political 
tirades ; but, acknowledging the ingenuity of his defence, we still think this 
one of the most difficult passages in the whole subject of discussion. Would 
nothing do but a term of the greatest reproach and infamy ? Lord Shel- 
burne might say— 

It is true that you might have dissembled your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 
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again we find in another letter, signed “ Atticus,” in 1768, Lord Shelburne 
“is assailed in strong and animated language.” It was on the 2lst of 
January, 1769, that the Letter appeared which stands first in the recog- 
nised edition of the Letters of Junius, though one with the same signature 
appeared in the preceding November. In this year (1769) Junius wrote 
and Barré spoke. “Their letters,” says our author, “in the Chatham 
Correspondence, especially with reference to the proceedings against the 
printers (for the letter to the King), are exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able. Those of Colonel Barré are vigorous and acute; but (as might be 
expected in familiar letters) not marked with the same degree of polished 
eloquence as the published writings of Junius.” 

In the passage quoted by Mr. Britton in a note from Junius’s letter to 
Lord Mansfield on his charge to the jury on this occasion, we find an ex- 
ample of what Lord Brougham observed, that some of Junius’s satire is so 
general in expression that it might be applied to one person as to another ; 
that it is not an arrow aimed by a skilful archer at a particular mark and 
a vulnerable point, but rather is like a net thrown to sweep into it anything 
that may fall in its way. No doubt many persons disliked, and expressed 
their dislike, of Lord Mansfield’s character as a politician,—upbraided him 
for timidity, and even duplicity ; but to say “that our language has no 
term of reproach, the mind no idea of detestation, that has not been hap- 
pily applied and exhausted against him,” is a mere rhetorical piece of 
declamation, wanting in propriety of application, and which might as justly 
have been used against any other of his victims, had he opened his common- 
place book at that page. 

An attack on Lord Barrington by Junius and by Colonel Barré is 
mentioned by Mr. Britton, as showing an identity of sentiment between 
them, and therefore confirming the opinions already urged,—and with this 
the writings of Junius close. He finished his literary labours with this 
attack, under the signature of « Nemesis,” 12th May, 1772, and attributes 
his resolution to write no more to the want of public spirit and honour :— 
“ There are not ten men who will unite and stand together on any one 
question ; but it is all alike vile and contemptible.” If all Junius had said 
had resembled his parting words, he would not have been accused of de- 
viating from truth so much as he has been. Both the King and the 
country were sick of administrations that shifted like the scenes of the 
playhouse ; nor did anything permanent appear till the helm of the state 
was confided to the hands of the younger Pitt. 

Much more, we think, has been said in the Junius controversy about 
resemblance of handwriting than the point is worth, for the art of disguising 
writing may be learnt without difficulty ; but perhaps Mr. Britton is right 
when he says— 


“It would be hardly proper to conclude Philip Francis. It is still more unlike 





an essay on the authorship of Junius with- 
out some remarks on his handwriting—a 
subject which has received particular at- 
tention from every writer on the subject, 
since the fac-similes of the letters in Wood- 
fall’s possession were engraved and pub- 
lished. The penmanship of the Junius 
letters is most peculiar. Notwithstanding 
a semblance in the formation of certain 
words and letters, no unprejudiced person 
can consider it as the hand-writing of Sir 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXX. 


that of Lord George Sackville, and I must 
acknowledge that it is widely different 
from that of either Lord Shelburne or 
Colonel Barre. Dunning’s hand-writing 
is nearer to that of Junius than that of any 
other of the presumed authors. It is not 
difficult to imagine that by a very slight 
effort he could have so disguised his 
ordinary writing as to present the exact 
character and appearance of the mysterious 
correspondence. But, having seen the 
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papers in Mr. Woodfall’s possession, I 
have arrived at a conclusion, which the 
fac-similes would equally lead to, that 
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whoever was the penman the writing was 


his natural hand, and not in any way 


disguised.” 


It seems to be generally admitted that an amanuensis was employed to 
transcribe the communications between Junius and the printer, and was 


entrusted with the important secret. 
Greatrakes was the actual copyist of these letters. 
person is much varied in its circumstances. 
churchyard, with the inscription “ Stat nominis umbra.” 


to Lord Chatham and Mr. Fox. 


Mr. Britton thinks that William 
The history of this 
He is buried in Hungerford 
He was known 


He was supposed by some to be the 


author of the Junius Letters,—by his family they were ascribed to him. 


The fac-simile of Junius’s writing seemed to agree with his. 


It is also 


said that he was intimate with Lord Shelburne, and a resident in his 


house when Junius was in the course of publication.* 


In 1804 a Mr. 


Murphy, of Cork, printed the following letter in the Cork Mercantile 
Chronicle, founded on information he received from a friend in the city. 


‘¢ Some time about the year 1767, a 
young gentleman of the name of Great- 
rakes (of a family which resides at a place 
called Killeagh, near Youghall), went to 
London, after going through the neces- 
sary studies at Trinity college, Dublin, 
for the purpose of being called to the Irish 
bar. After a stay of four or five years he 
was seized at Hungerford, on his return 


direction, to his family in Ireland. A re- 
lation of the family (through whom the 
writer received the account), was called 
in by the mother to undertake the task of 
inspecting his papers, among which he 
discovered the letters of Junius in the 
hand-writing of the deceased young man, 
with all the interlineations, corrections, 
and erasures, which sufficiently established 


home, with a disease which proved mortal. 


them as the original manuscripts. (Sept. 
His trunk, &c. arrived, agreeable to the 


7, 1804.)’’ 


Mr. Murphy has at this time a distinct recollection of these statements, 
and a Mrs. Ronayne, of Youghal, a niece of Mr. Greatrakes, says “ that 
she has heard he used to say that during his life the author of Junius 
would never be known, as that secret would go with him to his grave.” 
There are, however, from other authorities, such variations and contradic- 
tions to various portions of the narrative relating to the discovery of the 
Letters as to remove from it the character of an authentic document 
worthy to be adduced as testimony. 


In his latter pages Mr. Britton sums up his arguments advanced in the 
preceding pages. He shows that Colonel Barré had the same hostilities 
and friendships as Junius, the same opinions on public measures ; was of 
the rank of life such a writer might be supposed to be. He says also,— 
“ Nearly every writer on this interesting question admits that Junius was 
of mature age at the time he wrote his celebrated satires ; and the want of 
this qualification is one of the strongest objections to the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis. Barré was in his 43rd year when the first letter ascribed 
to Junius was written, and in his 47th when Junius exclaimed to Wilkes, 
(in reply to an invitation to the Mansion House Ball), ‘ Alas! my age and 
figure would do but little credit to my partner.” That Junius also was or 
had been in the British army, it is said, hardly admits of a question. 
This corresponds to Barré’s claims. Lord Brougham and others have 
asserted that he was not a lawyer by profession, from some imperfections 





* See Gent Mag. Dec. 1815 for a letter signed ‘* One of the Pack.’’ 


‘ l He died on 
his way from Bristol to London, 2nd Aug. 1781, aged 52. 
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That he was an Irishman is generally sup- 


posed ; a Member of Parliament, and a proficient in the French language. 


‘¢ Finally,’’ says Mr. Britton, “ the sar- 
castic eloquence of Barré was precisely 
that of Junius, and it cannot be toostrongly 
urged that his speeches must have pos- 
sessed literary merits: they were most 
imperfectly represented in the newspaper 
reports of the period. His memorable 
attack on Pitt (Lord Chatham), on his 
first entrance into Parliament, has its pa- 
rallel only in the violent antipathies of 
Junius. If the statements, the facts, and 
the arguments contained in the preceding 
pages should fail to remove that veil which 
has so long obscured the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters, they must nevertheless 
propitiate the reader in behalf of Colonel 
Barré, who, it must be admitted, possessed 
most of the talents and qualifications which 
the best informed critics consider to be 
essential characteristics of that writer. 


Barré was a man of moral and physical 
courage, a scholar, and an acute and se- 
vere politician. He possessed sound pa- 
triotism, was deeply versed in military sci- 
ence and practical warfare, and intimately 
associated with some of the most profound 
statesmenof his age, withwhom he long con- 
tinued to co-operate in the intrigues and 
contentions of party rivalry and hostility. 
In all his characteristics, as a gentleman, 
a politician, and a soldier, he was fully 
competent to carry on and complete the 
delicate, the arduous, and the hazardous 
task of writing the series of Letters which 
I have ventured to ascribe to him, a task 
which must have involved him impercept- 
ibly in an intricate labyrinth of mental 
labour, as well as exposed him in no com- 
mon degree to personal responsibility and 





danger.”’ 


Among the names of the candidates for the authorship of these Letters, Mr. 
Britton has not mentioned that of Horace Walpole, which was first advanced 
by Sir Charles Grey ; and his reasons are given in one of the volumes of 
the new edition of Walpole’s Letters. ‘This had long been Sir Charles Grey’s 
opinion, and when he was in India, he transmitted his papers on the sub- 
ject to Lord Lansdowne and other literary friends for their judgment. 
His proofs were formed from various sources, and particularly from a 
resemblance of style, and a mutual use of the same phrases and forms ot 
speech. There is also another argument on which he lays much weight, 
and which he draws from the silence of Walpole in his Correspondence 
regarding Junius, so that his name never occurs. As Walpole knew 
everthing that occurred worthy of notice in the political world, or in the 
society of private life, and as his object was to make his Letters as inte- 
resting as new anecdotes told with grace and wit could make them, it cer- 
tainly appeared extraordinary that, while he mentions things of less import- 
ance, he passed over a subject on which the whole nation was talking, and 
about which curiosity was in a remarkable degree excited. This silence 
seemed very suspicious. Sir Charles Grey suspected Walpole of great 
subtlety in this matter, and, coupling this with other circumstances, he 
seems to have formed a very decided opinion on the subject. But since 
these arguments have been advanced, many additional works of Walpole 
have been published, and in them the name of Junius not unfrequently 
appears ; and also the library at Strawberry Hill has been laid open, and 
we ourselves possess Walpole’s copy of Junius’s Letters, which we pur- 
chased there, in which he has written many notes directly denying the 
justice of many of Junius’s accusations. We also know that not only was 
Walpole not the author of those Letters, but that he was as ignorant as 
we are on the subject, and, like us, amused himself by conjectures formed 
on probability of circumstances. We have not all Walpole’s works by us 
at this time, or we could enlarge the amount of our references ; but we 
may mention that in his Correspondence with the Countess of Ossory, 
vol. i. p. 14, he writes, “ Lady Barrymore went yesterday to Compeigne ; 
Marshal Richelieu had orders to take" care she had a box at the opera 
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here, but don't tell Junius so.” Ditto, p. 24, “I hope to have more dig- 
nified news from Paris, where the Duc D’ Aiguiller is at last minister. I 
expect to find many a Junius there, at least in ballads.” Ditto, p. 47, 
speaking of Andrew Stuart’s Letters to Lord Mansfield, he says, “ It is 
admirable, and it must be confessed that a Scot depicts a Scot with ten 
times more address than Churchill did Junius.” 

In his Memoirs of George the Third, we find also cne or two references 
to Junius. Vol. iii. p. 354, he says, “The celebrated and unknown 
writer, Junius, threw his firebrands about, among so many combustibles, 
but aimed them chiefly at the head of the Duke of Grafton.” Again, 
p- 383, “ Lord Shelburne attacked the Duke of Bedford in his own town 
of Bedford, and carried a mayor against him. The celebrated Junius 
published an infamous attack on the same Duke, on the insult he received 
in Devonshire, by justifying which the writer gave a hit the air of pre- 
meditated assassination. Sir William Draper, a brave officer, attached to 
the Duke and Lord Granby, who had been abused by the same author, 
but not of sound intellects, published, in his name, a challenge to the dark 
Satirist, which the latter answered with jests, and without any manly 
spirit.” Again, p. 401, “ These many essays towards an insurrection 
were crowned by the unparalleled remonstrance of Junius to the King, 
the most daring insult ever offered to a Prince but in times of open 
rebellion, and aggravated by the many truths it contained. Nothing could 
exceed the singularity of this satire but the impossibility of discovering 
the author. ‘Three men are especially suspected, Wilkes, Edmund Burke, 
and William Gerard Hamilton. The desperate hardiness of the author 
in attacking men so great, so powerful, and some so brave, was reconcile- 
able only to the situation of Wilkes, but the masterly talents that appeared 
in these writings were deemed superior to his abilities; yet in many of 
Junius’s letters an inequality was observed, and even in this remonstrance, 
different hands seem to have been employed. The laborious flow of style 
and fertility of matter made Burke believed the real Junius, yet he had 
not only constantly and solemnly denied any hand in these performances, 
but was not a man addicted to bitterness ; nor could any one account for 
such indiscriminate attacks on men of such various descriptions and pro- 
fessions. Hamilton was most generally suspected. He too denied it ; 
but his truth was not renowned. The quick intelligence of facts, and the 
researches into the arcana of every office, were far more uncommon than 
the invectives ; and men wondered how any one, possessed of such talents, 
could have the forbearance to write ina manner so desperate as to pre- 
vent his ever receiving personal applause for his writings ; the venom was 
too black not to disgrace even his ashes.” 

This we think is quite conclusive on the subject of Walpole’s author- 
ship, and we therefore add only one more passage from vol. iv. p. 157 of 
the same work. “The celebrated Junius alone kept up the flame of 
opposition with any show of parts; but, having at this time satirized the 
King, even for his own private virtues, i¢ did but throw discredit on the 
author,” &c. We must now take leave of the subject, thanking Mr. 
Britton for the entertainment we have received from his ingenious advo- 
cacy and literary information ; and if in the opinion of the world he should 
be considered to have left the clouds of doubt still hanging over the 
subject, he must not be discouraged that he has not cleared up what has 
baffled the most searching inquirieg and eluded the subtlest investiga- 
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tion, and on which the curiosity of more than half a century, stimulated 
by every motive of private feeling and political bias, and assisted by access 
to every channel of intelligence, has been employed in vain. Whether the 
great secret is preserved in a family chest, in a living brain, or in the 
coffins of the dead, it has been well preserved; when it comes out, will a 
new and unknown star suddenly shoot up the horizon to dazzle and 
astonish with its beams? or will a dark and disastrous eclipse draw its 
mantle over the orb inscribed with some illustrious name that had 
hitherto been the admiration of all eyes, and which had set in unclouded 
lustre, lighting with its latent rays the cities of a people whose empire was 
extended by its power and enriched by its beneficence, and who, as they 
watched its departure, cried 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt ? 





LETTERS OF MR. D’ISRAELI TO MR. NICHOLS. 


IN the memoir of the late Mr. D’Israeli given in our last Month’s Obituary, 
it was stated that he was a frequent Correspondent with Mr. Nichols, whilst 
“The Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century” were passing through 
the press. In proof of the high estimation which Mr. D’Israeli set upon that 
work, and of the especial pleasure which he derived from the completion of 
that useful adjunct its Index—the clue which enabled him to thread the 





mazes of the store-house, and a its treasures at his will, we think 
the following Letters may be published, as the testimony of a very competent 


the literary history of this country. 


King’s Road, Bedford Row, 
20 April, 1812. 

At length, my dear Sir, you will 
receive the first sheet,* to which I 
earnestly request not only your of- 
ficial, but your friendly, care; com- 
municate your thoughts freely, and 
make me pace. 

Tam still retaining your first volume 
of Bowyer, and some of its Appendixes. 
Should you want them, send instantly 
to me. 

I have nearly explored this your 
mine of literary history; but 1 remain 
like a famished man, I am hungering 
after more! Any you can supply me 
with will be most opportune. 

I congratulate you on having ac- 
complished this important work, which 
will now rank on our shelves with 
Wood’s Athene—a great favourite 
with me; yet you have the advantage 
of a more interesting period, from 
the superiority of the works and the 
authors. 


Truly yours, Il. D'Isranut. 





Accept, ny dear Sir, my best thanks 


* The first sheet of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
Calamities of Authors, printed by Mr. 
Nichols for Mr, Murray. 


judge to the value of one of the most important contributions ever made to 


for your kind conveyance of Dr. Parr’s 
Letter, which I now return. 

This is the second time (once by 
the favour of Mr. Beloe) the Doctor 
has honoured me with his notice. In 
truth, Dr. Parr’s literary kindness is 
eccentric, since he can even notice 
me, who live out of his horizon. 

Will you, my dear Sir, when occa- 
sion offers, present him with my most 
humble respects ; and add, that when 
the sunshine plays about a fly, though 
a very little creature, still it does feel 
the warmer for it. 

Accept my best wishes ; my longings 
are more eager than ever for your 
Index. Had I not been prevented by 
my domestic afflictions, which have 
rendered me incapable of writing, I 
should long have had, as my publisher 
wished, a third volume of Calamities.t 
I am going to think of one, which will 
contain a new topic, connected with 
that subject. You shall hear more as 
T advance. The sale of the others is 
regular, but not rapid. 

Yours ever, I. D'Isragrui. 
Christmas day, 1812, 
6, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 


+ This afterwards received for its title 
‘¢ The Quarrels of Authors.’’ 
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My pear St1r,—lI have kept your 
Index much longer than I ought, but 
its copiousness and its exactness were 
very interesting. It proved indeed so 
trymg to my eyes* that I could not 
take in large portions at a sitting. I 
will now await patiently, but with the 
same appetite, for its publication. 

Under the article “ Herbert, Wil- 
liam,” there is a remarkable expres- 
sion, “unhandsomely copied.” This 
demands explanation, for it does not 
appear in the work itself, and we are 
anxious to learn the secret history of 
this accusation. 

In the numerous references I veri- 


“fied I could not discover three errors 


in the numerals, and, considering how 
many thousands there are in this un- 
paralleled Index, its correctness is not 
the least extraordinary part of it. 
With many thanks for all your kind- 
nesses, with sincere gratitude for your 
labours, I still hope you will enjoy 
some years yet to come, and not, like 
some generals, 
Hang your old trophies o’er your garden 
gates. 
Yours ever, I. D'Isracut. 
16 Feb. 1813, 6, King’s Road. 


Mr. Urpan, Lichfield, July 3. 

AN impression from an old but little 
used seal of the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield having come under my ob- 
servation through the kindness of a 
friend, I have much pleasure in ob- 
taining his permission to send it for 
your inspection. 

The metal of which the seal is com- 

sed is brass; and, since it continues 
in such a perfect state of preservation 
that every line and feature of it may 
be as distinctly traced as if only en- 
graved yesterday, an account of the 





* This shows that Mr. D’Israeli’s sight 
was even then weakened. 

+ ‘* Records of the Stationers’ Company 
examined (and unhandsomely copied) by, 
iii. 586.’,—We cannot exactly explain 
this. Perhaps Mr. Herbert had not ob- 
tained full permission from the Court of 
the Company to make transcripts, or he 
might have evaded the fees expected by 
certain officers. However this may have 
been, the literary world were certainly 
much benefited by the result of Mr. Her- 
bert’s researches; and we are happy to 
know that, very recently, the same in- 
teresting records have been more freely 
and liberally opened to Mr. J. P. Collier. 


circumstances to which the preserva- 
tion is indebted, and under which the 
seal has remained so long unknown, 
is undoubtedly requisite. But such 
account, I regret, it is not in my 
power to furnish. 

The possessor of the seal, however, 
the Rev. Thomas Castley, Rector of 
Cavendish, near Sudbury, Suffolk, has 
obligingly and politely informed me 
by letter that it was found on a public 
road close to Cavendish fair-green, 
many years ago, by a female peasant 
now advanced in life; that it never 
has, to his knowledge, been buried in 
the earth; that the woman picked it 
up shortly after a number of persons 
had passed that way during a popular 
disturbance ; that it was found by her 
in summer, covered with dust rather 
than moisture of any kind ; and, lastly, 
that it remained in her possession, for 
a long time, hung up over the mantel- 
piece in her cottage as a little-regarded 
curiosity, until it fortunately attracted 
the Rector’s attention during one of 
his pastoral visits in 1837. 

The superscription, when written at 
full, is as follows: Sigillum Decani et 
Capituli Ecclesie Sancte Marie et Sancti 
Cedde, Lychfeldie, ad causas. That is, 
“The seal of the Dean and Chapter of 
the Church of St. Mary and St. Chad, 
Lichfield, for causes [in the ecclesi- 
astical court].” 

The style of the engraving is clear 
and good, but without claim to su- 
periority as a work of art ; and the de- 
tails of the seal very plainly demon- 
strate the established use of Christian 
symbols in the age when it was en- 
graved: a fact, which, on some future 
occasion, I hope more fully to explain, 
when treating of the symbols and 
mystical numbers { for proportions 
that the builder of Lichfield Cathedral 
must have had in view. 

As three figures appear on the seal, 
viz. those of Jesus, Mary, and Chad, 
so the symbols on it allude to these 
figures and to Christian mysteries. 
The star symbolises him whose star 
was seen over Jerusalem by the Wise 
Men from the East; the moon or as- 
trorum regina is the symbol of Mary, 
as Queen of Heaven ; the double-branch 
is St. Chad’s emblem, as seen on a clog- 
almanac in possession of Mr. Lomax 





t 3, 7, and 8; but particularly the new 
or Christian mystical number, 8. 
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of Lichfield ; the trefoil branching out 
of St. Chad’s chair has symbolic re- 
ference to the Trinity ; and the quatre- 
foil alludes to some doctrine to me 
unknown.* 

The name of the Church it may now 
be observed is not the most ancient 
one of a Church on the same site. For 
Lichfield Cathedral on this site at first 
(that is to say late in the 7th century) 
was called St. Peter's, in contradis- 
tinction to a Stow Church which Bishop 
Chad had dedicated to God in honour 
of St. Mary. But on the removal 
to the new Cathedral of this “good 
bishop’s” remains from his former 
Stow, it was dedicated to God in ho- 
nour of St. Mary and St. Chad ; though 
subsequently called in popular phrase 
St. Chad’s, as may be gathered from 
the various regal grants and papal 
confirmations of property cited by 
Dugdale in his Monasticon. In like 
manner St. Mary’s Church, Stow, is 
now called St. Chad’s. 

As to the manner of spelling Chad’s 
name and the name of the city on the 
newly-discovered seal, it may be re- 
marked that neither of them is that 
adopted by Bede, or Stephen the Pres- 
byter, who was a contemporary of 

had’s. 

The venerable historian Bede, hav- 





* Quatre-foil and cinque-foil ornaments 
are of frequent occurrence in Lichfield 
Cathedral. The cinque-foil, I take to 
symbolize confession, because it is no doubt 
intended for a rose; and a rose was ori- 
ginally the emblem placed over a con- 
fessional-seat, whence ‘‘ under the rose’’ 
implies the most solemn secrecy. But of 
the value of the quatre-foil I am ignorant, 
although a gentleman in Lichfield, of much 
antiquarian research, Mr. C. Gresley, has 
shewn me an old wax impression of a 
rather small monastic seal, on which are 
figures of the Virgin and child with their 
respective emblems, or symbols, exactly 
similar to those on the Lichfield seal, 
while one of the magi, as a representative 
of all, appears in a kneeling posture, and 
offering a branch which ends in a large 
quatre-foil. 

Can the symbol possibly allude (in this 
case, by anticipation,) to the ‘four in- 
corruptible woods’’ of which the cross of 
Christ is said to have been made, no 
matter what its exact shape? These 
woods were palm, cedar, olive, and cypress, 
each emblematic of something else. 

Ligna crucis palme, cedrus, cupressus, Olive. 


Orthography of “ Chad” and “ Lichfield.” 
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ing been educated by a “brother of 
Chad’s monastery,” invariably writes 
Chad’s name Crappa, although Ste- 
phen spells it Cmoppa ; from either of 
which, however, the modern name is 
readily deducible. Thus Ceadda, pro- 
nounced by the Anglo-Saxons Kay- 
adda, was by the Italian missionaries 
pronounced Chayadda, and this, in con- 
sequence of the English tendency to 
cut things short, was subsequently cor- 
rupted into Chadda, and Chadda into 
Chad. So that the variations in pro- 
nunciation successively became by 
easy transitions Kayadda, Chayadda, 
Chadda, Cuan, although the writing 
of the name in the middle ages on 
seals, altars, and stained glass was al- 
most invariably Cedde, as indeed it 
occurs in the early calendars of our 
own Book of Common Prayer. 

As for the name of the city, it has 
been even more variously tortured. 
Bede wrote it Lecetfeld and Licetfeld. 
In the Domesday Survey it is Lece- 


felle, as if Lakefield trom Jeccian, to 


water, in allusion to the various lines 
of “ground drowned with water” in 
former days near Lichfield.t 

From Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iii. 
pp. 224—239, we find that by the 
twelfth century the town had gained 
the names Lichfield and Lichfeld. 

From the Parliamentary copy of the 
Federa, &c. vol. i. part 1, we may 
gather that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it was variously spelled 
Lichfield, Lichfeld, Lichefeld, and 
Lychefeld, the last variety being that 
adopted by Bishop Walter de Langton, 
A.D. 1320, who signed himself Ep. Cov. 
et Lychefeld at this date; and the 
same spelling occurs on the newly dis- 
covered seal. 

But, laying no stress on these facts 





+ The former state of many of these 
lines, extending through Fisherwick, Full- 
fen, Dernford, Whittington marsh, Free- 
ford, Swinfen, Lyncroft, Pipe marsh, 
Culstrobe marsh, Lichfield marsh, Red- 
lock field, the Bishop’s marsh, &c. is ex- 
pressed in their remaining names. 

In his Agricultural Survey of Stafford- 
shire, Mr. Pitt explains that before Mr. 
Elkington’s labours the grounds in some 
of these localities were altogether unable 
to bear the weight of a horse, and that a 
man could not walk over them in safety ; 
they are now, however, for the most part, 
sound, rich, and beautiful pastures, 
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in proof of its date, I may explain that 
the Rev. R. Garnett of the British 
Museum, who has favoured me with 
his valued opinion, assigns to the in- 
scription the date of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century; the earlier of which 
I adopt, in consequence of the archi- 
tectural representations on the seal, 
because some of these representations 
agree with the longitudinal divisions 
on the west front, before their sub- 
division for “ exquisite imagerie” in 
the fifteenth century ; and in this “ima- 
gerie” it may be seen that the figure 
of Chad corresponds as accurately with 
that more immediately under consider- 


ation as if both were derived from a 
common authority. 

The seal, moreover, being of the 
date of the fourteenth century, shows 
that the west front of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral had two spires at this date, a 
fact on which much unsupported doubt 
has been thrown of late years. 

The pointed arch in the upper di- 
vision of the seal proves that it was 
engraved after the introduction of 
pointed architecture, to say the least 
of it, and not at an earlier period, as 
some persons have read it. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 





“What year of our Lord was this? ’Twas no year of our Lord, replied my father’. 
That’s impossible, cried my uncle Toby. Simpleton! said my father—’twas forty years 


before Christ was born.’’ 


Mr. Ursan, 

IT is strange that families cannot 
content themselves with ere an- 
tiquity ; for by so doing, they might 

“ at credit for the dulee a 
put forth—whereas by aiming at too 
much, their vaulting ambition often- 
times “ overleaps itself and falls on the 
other side.” However, most noble 
families in England are satisfied to 
trace their descent to the time of the 
Norman conquest ; a period which has 
long been considered the satisfactory 
goal of pedigrees in this country ;— 
while a few, more adventurous, push 
their pretensions somewhat further into 
the regions of romance, and the era of 
dragons and giants, relying on fictions 
which may be classed with Jack the 
Giant-Killer, or the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments: the French stock of 
Levi Mirepoix is said to claim their 
descent from the Virgin Mary! But 
enough of this; our business at pre- 
sent is ostensibly with Mr. GrorGr 
Suaw, of St. Chad’s Upper Mill, Saddle- 
worth, Manchester, who has written a 
most elaborate letter about Brougham 
Hall, occupying nearly eight pages in 
your valuable Magazine, and which 
epistle, when the architectural, the 
historical, and genealogical subjects 
which it contains are considered, would 
give ample employment to a phi- 
losopher for one month at least properly 
to indite; butwhich Mr. George Shaw 

3 


would fain persuade us he executed 
off hand, and “ compiled from memory 
to amuse a friend.”—Well, this letter 
gravely informs us that Lord Brough- 
am’s family have been “located at 
Brougham Hall from the time of the 


‘Heptarchy,” and makes many other 


startling announcements which we con- 
fess are quite new to us; and because 
we dared to doubt the truth of these 
statements, Mr. George Shaw accuses 
us of making an “extraordinary at- 
tack "—of “ acrimony of criticism ”— 
“carelessness of research "—and “ in- 
difference as to statement,” — re- 
proaches which certainly come with a 
bad grace from one who tells us that 
his description was “compiled from 
memory,” but does not say it was not 
meant for publication. Now, Sir, we 
assure Mr. George Shaw and all whom 
it may concern, that we entertain no 
ill feelings in this matter. We have no 
selfish vanity to gratify—-no personal 
animosity to indulge—our sole object 
is the maintenance of historical truth : 
and if we have expressed ourselves 
strongly here and there, it merely 
arose from the feeling that a cheat was 
attempted to be put upon us along 
with the rest of the community. 

In this free country men may build 
and alter houses as they please—they 
may erect castles composed of all the 
known orders of architecture, and 
garnish them with every accompani- 
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ment characteristic of the age they 
were intended to represent—and so 
long as they say nothing about them, 
we will venture to say that no one 
will, either by word or deed, attempt 
to disturb their harmless amusements ; 
but, if on the other hand, such parties, 
or others for them, will needs indis- 
creetly volunteer grandiloquent letters 
in periodicals chiefly appropriated to 
antiquarian subjects, setting known 
history at defiance, and recklessly 
throwing down right and left the es- 
tablished land-marks of antiquity, 
those letters henceforth become public 
property; and neither Mr. George Shaw 
nor any one else in the like position 
has just grounds of complaint, if the 
public take the liberty of making their 
own fair comments upon them, which 
we have done; and Mr. George Shaw 
need not think our remarks less worthy 
of attention because he does not know 
our names. We advise him not to 
estimate us too cheaply, for we may 
chance turn out more awkward cus- 
tomers than he anticipates; and in- 
stead of complaining of our “ point- 
blank denials, without even a shadow 
of an attempt at proof,” let him answer 
our objections—he is on his trial. We 
it was who taxed him with writing 
false history ; therefore the onus pro- 
bandi rests with him. And how does 
he answer? He could, or he would, 
or he might reply if he chose, “ by re- 
insisting on the facts detailed in his 
letter, which are quite as likely to be 
true as our ostentatious accusations.” 
Be it so. But we do not intend to let 
him ride off in that way ; we shall see 
anon. As to saying that he did not 
wish to impress upon your readers 
that Brougham Hall, as it at present 
exists, “had done so for centuries, 
because he repeatedly spoke of reno- 
vations and repairs,” that is not the 
question (though it is pretty well to 
tell us that “ missiles of offence had in 
ancient times been projected” from a 
tower, which was newly built from the 
ground in 1830), the question is, did 
not Mr. G. Shaw intend in his letter 
to convey notions of great pone gd 
as regards this house in general by 
such passages as these ? “ that the va- 
rious buildings show remains of archi- 
tecture from the ponderous Norman 
workmanship through successive cen- 
turies.” How do you construe that ? 
Gent. Maa. Von. XXX 





It certainly looks to us to point at 
something like the Norman Conquest, 
as the age of the structure—or his de- 
scription of the offices in the yard, 
“ with which the antiquary is delighted, 
none to a gees later than the time 
of Henry VII. gray with the weather- 
stain of ages.” But Mr. G. Shaw says 
he did not intend to convey such an 
impression, and that is quite enough 
for us. At the same time we must 
say, had he only made the smallest in- 
quiry when at Brougham he would 
have discovered that the carcass of the 
| reve Brougham Hall was built by 

enry Brougham, esquire, about the 
year 1767; that there was no tower 
of any sort then, save a small sum- 
mer-house at the front of the west end, 
about as high as the first-floor win- 
dows, with an out-door entrance, as 
may be seen in a print in Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland. The 
trap-door whidh was described as a 
thing in existence when Mr. G. Shaw 
wrote his letter, not as having been, 
is attempted to be explained by a foot 
note which make matters more diffi- 
cult. It was not spoken of as being 
in a tower before ; now it is in its old 
place, we fancy, in the new tower, but 
where is the flight of stone steps, and 
wherethe stone vault ? We fear Mr. G. 
Shaw has laid a trap and fallen into it 
himself. The times of 1767 required 
no such secret escape for personal 
safety. 

Next comes the armour “ hanging 
decayed upon the walls, and in some 
places dropped upon the floor, strug- 
gling with accumulated dust and cob- 
webs, spears, ragged pennoncels, drop- 
ping from their hooks, bundles of pikes” 
(the Chartists must have left these). 
We are surprised there are no long 
bows in the collection, as it appears a 
weapon in much use in this locality. 
Well, we said all these matters came 
from Wardour Street, London, and 
elsewhere. And how is that rebutted ? 
Merely by saying that one Henry 
Brougham by will in 1565 (8 Eliz.) 
left his harness, “arms and armour,” 
to his son and heir Thomas (with 
Brougham) as heirlooms. We should 
like to see a copy of that will, because 
our forefathers were particular in the 
disposal of their armour, and most 
likely every suit will be specified. Did 
he leave two full suits of armour, one 
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bright, the other allecret, and a demi- 
suit of bright steel inlaid with gold, over 
the fire-place, and three full cap-a-pie 
suits of bright armour against the screen ; 
one a very fine suit temp. Henry V1. 


another a fluted suit temp. Henry VIII. 


and the third of Elizabeth's reign? 
George Clifford the renowned Earl of 
Cumberland flourished at this time, 
and was born in Brougham Castle at a 
time when Brougham Hall did not exist, 
who died possessed of no more than 
one suit of armour in Westmoreland. 
Henry Brougham left five full suits and 
a demi, certain ; besides other demi suits 
which hang “twelve feet high above 
the paneling.” Majority of iron suits 
over George Earl of Cumberland 
seven! Hear’st thou, Mars!—We 
are then asked how we know these 
chattels came from Wardour Street. 
When our statement is contradicted 
we will answer that question; that is 
the regular way of doing business. 
Now we will ask Mr. Shaw a question. 
He says this Thomas Brougham, who 
was so well off for armour, and who 
was Lord of Brougham, died childless, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Peter 
Brougham—of where ? 

We never denied there was a Ro- 
man station at Brougham, we only 
denied it was at Brougham Hall ; nor 
did we say there was not a court-yard 
at Brougham Hall; we only said the 
out-offices were not as old as Henry 
VII. and “ gray with the weather-stain 
of ages ;” as to a yard, few houses are 
without a curtilege of some sort. 

We doubted the story about the 
crusader’s grave, the sword, and prick 
spur, “ of intense interest,” and Mr. G. 
Shaw’s absolute statement, that a ske- 
leton found in Brougham church was 
the remains of Udard de Broham, 
because bones bear neither names nor 
dates. Not a word is said upon this ; 
but we are handed over to Mr. Albert 
Way and the gentlemen of the Archzo- 
logical Institute. We can have no ob- 
jection to that—but this is no answer ; 
for these parties can only judge after 
all of what is placed before them. All 
our strictures on the chapel are un- 
noticed, except the well of St. Wilfred, 
which Mr. G. Shaw says he disap- 
proved of. We cannot find he has; 
but he gave us a hint we might, if we 
extended our reading to Chapman and 
Hall’s “ Baronial Halls,” find this well 
mentioned: we have no doubt of it. 





Such recent works as specimens of pic- 
torial art are many of them an honour 
to this country ; but no one ever con- 
sidered them as much authority in an 
historical point of view. We never 
read of it in any standard book, nor 
ever heard of it before.* We believe 
we did speak disrespectfully of the 
horn, and said it was a recent visitor 
at Brougham. But, instead of con- 
tradicting us, Mr. Shaw backs out 
of it, by asking us a question about 
tenure by cornage, and does not state 
about what time this horn was exalted. 
We have now run over most of Mr. 
Shaw’s answers to the minor points of 
our last letter, and leave it to your 
readers to judge whether they are 
really any answers at all; and we pro- 
pose next to handle the main points 
at issue, as to which Mr. George Shaw, 
instead of answering, “re-insists on the 
facts detailed in his letter as quite as 
likely to be true as our ostentatious 
accusations.” 

Ist. “ The Castle of Brougham in 
ruins was not forfeited,” “nor passed 
JSrom them” (the Broughams, for it is 
differently worded in Mr. G. Shaw’s 
first and second letter), in King John’s 
reign. We learn from an uncertain 
bundle, temp. Hen. III. in the Tower 
of London, that an inquisition of 
waste was taken on the Veteripont 
estate during the minority of Robert 
de Veteripont. “Inq’ de vastis fact’ 
durante minoritate sua,” in which 
the house of Bruhame (Bruhame 
domus) is mentioned as having been 
suffered to go to decay. From this 
it is evident the King’s licence had 
not then been obtained to embattle ; 
consequently the castle of Bruhame, if 
not in existence temp. Hen. III. most 
assuredly was not so in the prior reign 
of King John, and therefore could not 
be forfeited or pass from any one. In- 
deed this castle is with good reason 
supposed to have been built by Roger 
de Clifford in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry the Third, and the 
commencement of that of Edward the 
First, from the inscription formerly 





* We shall be obliged if Mr. G. Shaw 
will inform us where he picked up this 
Dr. Markham, prebendary of Carlisle, who 
says this and that so opportunely about 
this chapel, &c. in a MS. written in 1680. 
There was no such prebendary at that 
time that we can find. 
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over the gateway in old English cha- 
racters, “This made Roger.” 
2nd. “ Neither was Udard de Brohan 
or Broham Governor of Appleby Castle 
temp. King Henry II.” but Gospatric 
son of Orm, as is clearly shown by the 
following entry in the Pipe Rolls for 
Yorkshire, 23 Hen. II. rot. 5, m. 2, 
the year that Appleby Castle was taken 
by the King of Scots, “ Gospatricius, 
filius Orm, reddit compotum de ce. et 
xxvj. li. et xiij.s. et iij.d. de miseri- 
cordia, quia reddidit castrum Regis 
de Appelbi Regi Scottie.” Jordan 
Fontosme says, “ The King very soon 
had the castle of Appleby ; there were 
no people in it, but it was quite un- 
guarded. Gospatric, sen of Horm, an 
old grey-headed Englishman, was the 
constable ; he soon cried mercy.” But 
no mention of Udard de Brohan or 
Broham is to be found at that time as 
in any way connected with Appleby 
Castle. 
3rd. “Nor have that family been lo- 
cated there from the time of the hep- 
tarchy.” Where is there a shadow of 
evidence that they were? Hugh de 
Morville, a “kinsman” too! (see April, 
. 375), who forfeited the barony of 
estmorland in 18th Hen. II. a.p. 
1171 for the murder of Becket, pos- 
sessed Brougham, for in that reign he 
converted tenure by drengage into free 
tenure at Brougham,” and it is clear 
that Gilbert de Broham (if ever there 
was such a person at Brougham) had not 
thrown off that slavish service in the 
2ndof King John; for Mr. G. Shaw tells 
us that he then appears as a drenge. 
After the forfeiture of Hugh de Mor- 
ville, the honour of Westmorland re- 
mained in the Crown till the 4th of 
King John, when it was, with the 
castles of Appleby and Brough, in- 
trusted to the keeping of Robert de 
Veteripont, to whom in the next year 
it was given in perpetuity, and from 
him it has descended, without aliena- 
tion, to the present Earl of Thanet. 
Brougham Castle has always accom- 
a it; and, this being so, how can 
r. G. Shaw pretend “to compile from 
memory” that the Broughams have 
been here “located since the time of 
the heptarchy!” with not even the help 
of a Domesday Bookf to shed its dim 





* Mag. Rot. 24 Hen. II. rot. 5 
+ The Domesday Book of William the 
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twilight on the tangled path which 
would lead him to the time of the Con- 
fessor, say A.D. 1050, much less to that 
of the heptarchy, say a.p. 600 or 700! 
Nor is the name de Broha, which is as 
often spelt Brohan as Broham, any 
more connected with Brougham, that 
we can find, than that of ‘Robert de 
Broi, which appears near the same year 
in the same Pipe Rolls for Westmor- 
land. The reasoning in this case much 
resembles that of Fluellin, who thought 
the birthplace of Alexander the Great 
was like Monmouth, because there was 
a river at Monmouth and another in 
Macedon—or like Mr. G. Shaw’s own 
illogical conclusion in his last letter— 
that because Horsley in his Britannia 
says the word Brougham is a com- 
pound of Burgh and Ham, argal, as 
the grave-digger has it, the present 
family have been located there since 
the time of the heptarchy! particu- 
larly as it smacks of the much older 
Roman name Brovocum,—which is in- 
correct, for Horsley calls it Brocavum. 
4th. “ The Hall does not stand on the 
Roman station.” This point we need 
not dwell upon, for the station itself is 
still in existence, and rises up in evi- 
dence against Mr. G. Shaw’s history. 
Brougham Castle stands close on its 
north vallum, and is three-quarters of 
a mile from Brougham Hall. Horsley 
says, “Brocavum I conclude to be 
Brougham Castle, in which I have the 
eneral concurrence of others.” See 
oy’s Military Roads, fol. and various 
authors passim. So much for Brougham 
Hall standing on the Roman station ! 
5th. “ Nor is the Manor of Brougham 
theirs.” The first evidence which is 
adduced in support of this assertion is 
a riding of the boundary of Brough- 
ham in the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, when it is said a Sir John 
Burgham was present along with Sir 
John Clifforth. We have seen a copy 
of this boundary perambulation quite 
different from the one quoted from by 
Mr. G. Shaw. There is no Sir John 
Burgham there, but plain John. Nor 
are the words alike. But supposing 
this to be a genuine document, of 
which we have some doubt, it does 
not prove that John Burgham had 





Conqueror does not extend to this part of 
Westmoreland and the three other north- 
ern counties. F 
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any thing to do with the manor more 
than a steward or as a trustee; nor 
does it prove he lived at Brougham. 
It was the habit of the Cliffords, on 
going to the wars, to make over their 
estates in trust as a provision for their 
wives in case they fell in battle; as in 
the preceeding reign, for instance, Ro- 
er de Clifford feoffed William de 
onbrigg and others in the castle and 
manor of Brougham, 47 Edw. II.*— 
and what do we find in the following 
reign of Hen. IV. after the boundary 
riding of Rich. Il.? Why that by in- 
quisition of 4 Hen. IV. No. 37, Matilda, 
wife of Roger de Clifford, Knight, died 
seized of Brougham Castle and manor. 
Again, in 34 Hen. VI. by inquisition 
taken at Brougham, 28 Be t. before 
William Parr, escheator for West- 
moreland, Sir Thomas Clifford, Knight, 
is found to hold of the king in capite 
the castle and manor of Brougham. 

But an inquisition is found in 10 
Eliz. 1567, which is to shew that the 
Broughams were lords of Brougham. 
And Thomas Brougham, in 1553, is 
termed by Mr. Shaw Lord of Brougham. 
Unfortunately again, the castle and 
manor of Brougham were in Eliza- 
beth’s reign included in the marriage 
settlement of George Earl of Cumber- 
land with the Lady Russell. We will 
only = in another inquisition and 
have done. By inquisition post mor- 
tem, Dec. 20, 6 James I. 1609, taken 
before William Hutton and Thomas 
Carleton, escheators to the king, on 
the death of George Earl of Cumber- 
land, it was found he died seized of 
the castles and manors of Brougham, 
Appleby, Brough, and Pendragon, with 
the church of Brougham to the said 
manor belonging. 

Next,Mr. Justice Wightman is made 
to say at the trial at Appleby assizes, 
Brougham v. Bird, Aug. 1843, “ that 
he had never in his experience seen a 
pedigree carried back so far and with 
such clear proof.” Mr. Justice Wight- 
man said nothing of the kind. There 
was no pedigree put in nor any re- 
yg beyond the year 1727, when 
the Broughams bought the property 
of the Birds. Here is, from the report 
of the trial, what Mr. Justice Wight 





* See Rot. Orig. 47 Edw. III. ro. 30; 
also Ing. Post Mortem same year, No. 26. 
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man did say,—* It-was seldom so clear 
a title could be established (not a 
pedigree) ; possession of the estate in 
the family had been proved for 117 
years.” This is “compiling from me- 
mory.” 

ow comes the last stake. An Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1776 for 
re- 
amble of which Bill Henry Brougham 
is styled lord of the manor—admitted 
—and passing strange it is that it 
should be so, but so it was. But the pre- 
amble of a Bill does not go for much— 
it only proves extraordinary negligence 
in drawing up that Bill—the award is 
the evidence at the long run. Mr. 
George Shaw thinks he has floored us 
at last by this awkward home-thrust, 
and certainly it looks like a poser ; but 
we shall call up the surveyor who di- 
vided the common to the rescue. Mr. 
James Clarke, land surveyor, who pub- 
lished a useful book, called a “ Survey 
of the Lakes,” in 1789, fol. at p. 6 
makes the following statement,— 

‘The next remarkable place upon the 
road is Brougham Hall, called till lately 
the Bird’s Nest, the seat of Henry 
Brougham, esq. Dr. Burn calls this es- 
tate a manor, but very erroneously; it 
lyes within the manor of Oglebirds, and is 
held of the Earl of Thanet as part of the 
forest of Whinfield. This was not well 
ascertained till after the division of the 
common in 1775, when the Commisioners 
were directed to set out such a proportion 
of ground as they thought proper to 
Henry Brougham, esq. for the signory of 
Brougham Hall. Mr. Brougham made 
no claim, knowing he had no manor, and 
the Commissioners upon inquiry found 
that the manor belonged to the Earl of 
Thanet, and that the tenants were all free- 
holders. Mr. Brougham therefore took 
his share among the other tenants without 
ever attempting to establish any claim as 
lord.’” 

Now, Mr. George Shaw of St. Chad’s 
Upper Mill, “take,”as Hume says, 
“ your change out of that ;” nay more- 
over, there are only two customary 
tenants left within the manor of 
Brougham, and Lord Brougham is 
=> of them. Need we go any further, 

ir ? 

From the above evidence it will be 
seen that the history of the manor of 
Brougham in Nicolson and Burn’s 
History of Westmoreland has been 
written by some Mr. George Shaw of 
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that day, and is false from beginning 
to end, for they do not mention the 
Cliffords once as lords of the manor ! 
We could ask Mr. George Shaw 
how he makes John de Burgham sheriff 
of Westmoreland in 25 Edward III. 
when we know Thomas de Bellocampo 
was sheriff—that in Brown Willis’s 
Notitia the member for Cumberland 
in Rich. I. is John de Bronham not 
Burgham — that John de Brugham 
Brigham) by the same author sat for 
arlisle in 1894—that instead of ‘Tho- 
mas de Burgham sitting for Cumber- 
land in 15 Hen. VI. it is on Willis’s 
list John Broughton—that Thomas 
Brougham of Scales, who died 1648, 
was not sheriff of Cumberland at all— 
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his name does not appear in the list in 
Eliz. James, or Charles the First, if 
that list be correct. We could ask 
far more questions than these, but we 
fear we have already trespassed too 
much on your valuable space, and we 
only give one solitary word of admo- 
nition to Mr. George Shaw at parting, 
who we think cannot accuse us this 
time of any thing but pleasantry to- 
wards him—that the next occasion in 
which he goes from St. Chad’s to write 
history in Westmoreland, he will en- 
deavour to make himself more master 
of facts, and “compile less from me- 
mory.” Yours, &c. 
Op SusscriBers. 





Mr. Ursan, June, 1848. 

IN your Magazine for December 
1839, p. 616, it is noticed that King 
Edward IV. was arrested in the year 
1469 by Archbishop Neville, with an 
armed band of horse, at Honiley in 
Warwickshire, and not at Ulney in 
N orthamptonshire, or Olney in Buck- 
inghamshire, as had been previously 
stated by several historians. This 
seizure was made by the advice of the 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick. The King was then taken 
to Warwick Castle, from thence to 
York, and afterwards to Middleham 
Castle, from whence he escaped. 


Honiley, Coleshill, and other places 
in Warwickshire were at this period 
the property of Sir Simon Mountfort, 
and he was appointed by Edward (ac- 
cording to the Patent Rolls in Rymer) 
one of the Commissioners to raise the 
county of Warwick in 1470. As it 
appears that Mountfort made Honiley 
his principal residence, it is very pro- 
bable, from the intimacy subsisting 
between them, that when the King 
required a place of concealment, he 
selected Honiley for the purpose, which 
was somewhat more than “ foure miles 
from Warwycke,” as stated by an his- 
torian—for it is six. Honiley became 
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forfeited to the Crown by the attainder 
of Mountfort in 1495. 

The large Manor-house or Hall, pro- 
bably built by this family, was most 
pleasantly situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, and was taken down in 1803 
by the Rev. John Granville, the land- 
lord, in order to avoid the expense 
of its reparation. Thus fell another 
ancient baronial residence, a sacrifice 
to bad taste and ruinous economy. 

There were gables in the front, with 
stacks of chimneys connected with 
each other at the angles, and the whole 
of the house externally was rough- 
casted. There was a porch at the 
entrance of a broad passage, two large 
parlours, and a kitchen whose height 
extended to the roof. 

There was a tradition in the parish 
that the Hall had been visited by a 
King and a Queen, probably referring 
to Edward the Fourth; and at a sub- 
sequent period to Queen Elizabeth, 
who in 1566 visited her favourite, 
Robert Earl of Leicester, at Kenil- 
worth Castle. Here the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Coventry were sump- 
tuously entertained, the Recorder Sir 
John Throgmorton was knighted, and 
thirty bucks were given them by order 
of the Queen—probably some in which 
she had participated in the pleasure of 
hunting. 

Again, in 1568, the Queen came un- 
expectedly to Coventry, and, being so 
near Kenilworth, would probably visit 
the Castle. 

The Queen was also there in August 
1572, when she was on a visit to 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
at Warwick Castle. Out of 20 days, 
she spent 16 at Kenilworth, “having 
such princely sports made to her 
Majesty as could be devised.” 


The Queen visited Kenilworth Castle * 


. again in wie, Se for 19 days, when, 

according to Laneham, she hunted “the 
hart of force” in the Chase, and pro- 
bably visited Honiley Hall, which place 
was at the extremity of his woods, 
about three miles from the Castle. At 


this period the manor of Honiley be- 
longed to the Earl of Leicester. 

The drawing of the Hall, of which 
I send you a copy, was taken by Mr. 
Jeayes of Coventry, about the year 
1798. 


Yours, &c. W. Reaper. 


Coffin-lid at East Tisted. 























COFFIN-LID AT EAST TISTED, HANTS. 

THE stone here represented was 
found during the recent restoration of 
the church at East Tisted near Alton, 
placed with its face downwards in a 
second or under floor. Very few are 
known of the same description. It is 
intended to represent the lid of a cof- 
fin with a quatrefoil hole at the top, 
that the face of the deceased may be 
seen; within the similar perforation 
below were probably shown the lady’s 
feet resting upon the dog’s back. There 
are no marks of the lady having been 
an abbess, or of her belonging to any 
religious establishment; but the flowers 
of the cross are intended for lilies, em- 
blematical of the purity of the female 
character. 

The style seems to place the date of 
the monument at about the end of the 
13th century. 
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THE ROMAN THEATRE AT VERULAMIUM. 


FOR some time past excavations 
have been in progress within the pre- 
cincts of the Roman city of Veru- 
lamium, near St. Alban’s, towards the 
expenses of which the St. Alban’s 
Architectural Society, the Archxo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain, and 
the Archeological Association have 
contributed ; and we have now before 
us a very interesting memoir on the 
subject, read before the first of these 
societies, by R. Grove Lowe, esq. the 
substance of which we shall proceed 
to extract. 


Mr. Lowe states that, with a view 
to the preparation of a description of 
Verulam (in which he had previously 
believed there were no remains of 
any structure, except the external de- 
fensive walls), his attention was last 
autumn directed to part of a road, 
which, till about twenty years ago, 
was the high road from laden to 
Holyhead, but is now a private road 
from St. Alban’s to Gorhambury, the 
seat of the Earl of Verulam—perhaps 
at this point it runs to the ancient 
Watling-street. He observed four or 
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five flints embedded in mortar in the 
bank on the north-east side, and, on 
closer examination, an appearance that 
the road was, in one spot, actually com- 
ao? of the foundation of a building. 

he flints appeared to have formed 
part of the walls of a road-side house 
or barn; but finding, on reference to 
old maps, that no building had for 
some centuries stood on that site, he 
conjectured they were of Roman con- 
struction. With Lord Verulam’s per- 
mission, he commenced an excavation, 
which, in the following week, was 
adopted by the St. Alban’s Archi- 
tectural Society. Foundations were 
then laid open, which are shewn on 
the north-east side of the Plan. The 
carriage-wheels at one spot rolled on 
the foundation of a wall, unprotected 
by any layer of gravel: the road having 
been formed probably in the Saxon 
period over these remains, they have 
been protected from any further dis- 
turbance. The removal of the ac- 
cumulation of road-materials, hardened 
by the traffic of so many centuries, 
was a very laborious operation. These 
foundations are 327 feet from the road 
to Hemel Hempstead, and a quarter 
of a mile to the north of the centre of 
Verulam. 

As soon as that excavation was com- 
leted, Mr. Lowe was informed that 
ragments of walls had been struck 
upon in ploughing the adjoining field ; 
one of them was partly laid open, but 
that excavation was discontinued, in 
consequence of finding a labourer em- 
ployed in taking up foundations in the 
same field, which, from their width, 
appeared to have belonged to some 
public edifice. Two of the fragments 
were then laid open, and ascertained 
to form concentric curves ; and as 
soon as their radius could be mea- 
sured, more than half a circle was 
observed to be defined by a gentle 
undulation round a slight hollow in 
the field. 

After the walls had been traced be- 
yond a semicircle, much interest was 
excited to ascertain if they had be- 
longed to a theatre or amphitheatre : 
there was a difficulty in coming to either 
conclusion, no Roman theatre having 
been previously known to exceed a 
semicircle, and the form of amphi- 
theatres being, not a circle, but an 
ellipse. At length one of the cross 
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walls passing from the innermost of 
the two outer walls to the stage was 
discovered, which clearly shewed the 
building was intended for theatrical 
exhibitions. The great depth of the 
earth, and the inadequacy of pecuniary 
resources, prevented a perfect explora- 
tion of the third circular wall, and of 
an inner wall, which have only been 
laid open at a few points. 

In consequence of the land on the 
north-east side of the road not bein 
the property of Lord Verulam, an 
being in pasture, the first excavation 
was not pursued in that direction; 
consequently, so small a part of the 
foundation of the building in the road 
has been laid open, that its purpose 
cannot be ascertained. Its outer or 
south-west wall is parallel with the 
stage of the theatre, and at a distance 
of 49 feet from its most north-eastern 
wall. It commences opposite the centre 
of the theatre, and extends south-east 
89 feet, being 6 feet less than the semi- 
diameter of the theatre. The top of 
this foundation wall is 7 feet 6 inches 
below the presumed level of the cor- 
ridor of the theatre. At 30 feet from 
its south-eastern end it is perforated 
with a sewer, the bottom of which, 
being 5 feet below the lowest part of 
the theatre, it may have been con- 
nected with its drainage. (This sewer 
is shown in the Plan.) It contained 
bones of animals, mixed with sharp, 
coarse sand, evidently transported by 
a rapid current. 

The foundations of all the theatre, 
except the innermost wall and one of 
the side rooms, have been laid open or 
satisfactorily traced. Where in the 
plan a shade is shown between the 
outlines, the foundations have not been 
disturbed lower than was necessary to 
obtain the first course of Roman tiles. 
Where walls are shown by outlines 
only, the earth has not been excavated, 
or only loose building-rubbish has been 
met with. 

The theatre of Verulam was 190 
feet 3 inches in diameter. The two 
outer walls are on the plan of the 
Greek theatres; they comprise 240 
degrees of a circle; between them was 
a corridor 9 feet wide. The corridor 
did not afford a continuous communi- 
cation round the theatre, for it was 
interrupted at the entrances by the 
stairs which crossed the corridor down 
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into the lower part of the theatre, and 
also probably by walls where founda- 
tions are shown on the south-eastern 
side, which was most probably the po- 
sition of the stairs ascending to the 
seats over the corridor, but possibly of 
stairs descending to a passage to the 
stage under the spectators’ seats, for 
the entry of characters appearing to 
come from the infernal regions. 

The stage contained only the limited 
space of 46 feet long and 8 feet 9 
inches deep. According to the prin- 
ciples which prevailed among the an- 
cients, it should have been about twice 
that length, and in a Greek theatre 9 
feet, and in a Roman theatre 16 feet, 
in depth. In all the ancient theatres, 
as far as can be ascertained, the walls 
connecting the front of the stage with 
the outer walls were in the same line; 
but in the theatre of Verulam they 
slant 10 feet, giving additional space 
to the theatre, by throwing back the 
stage further from the centre than if 
the usual rules of construction had 
been observed. The oblique direction 
of these walls afforded a better view 
of the performance from some of the 
side seats. 

Ten feet in width of the space be- 
tween what appears to have been the 
front of the stage and the cross wall, 
16 feet 6 inches from such supposed 
front, is gained by the obliquity of the 
side walls. 

The use to which this space was de- 
voted is not clearly apparent. As the 
external form of the building accords 
with the Grecian model, the internal 
arrangements were probably adapted 
to the entertainments represented in 
the theatres of that nation, and this 
space may have been devoted to the 
chorus, and so have rendered the 
limited area of the stage sufficient for 
the other actors, or, as usual in the 
theatres of the great cities of the Mace- 
donian time, it may have formed alower 
stage for mimes, musicians, and dancers. 
It is possible, however, that it con- 
tained the seats of persons of the very 
highest rank. The wall shown on the 
north-west side of that space is only a 
covered sewer. 

At the east part of the theatre at 
Verulam was a room with a coarse 
tesselated pavement without any pat- 
tern, composed of tessere of Roman 


tiles about 1 inch square, laid on a 
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very thin layer of concrete. This was 
one of the rooms usually found at the 
sides of the stage of ancient theatres 
for the use of the performers. The 
foundations of a corresponding room 
on the west side of the stage have not 
been found. The ground naturally 
sloped to the north, and has been 
raised by an accumulation of soil and 
building-rubbish, which may account 
for the failure of the endeavours to 
discover the foundations of that room, 
and of the portico and colonnade, 
which were usually placed at the back 
of the ancient theatres, as a refuge 
for the audience from rain. t 
this latter point, however, were dug 
up two fragments, part of columns, 
24} inches in diameter, of the fossil- 
iferous oolite called Caen stone, but 
found in some parts of England. ‘These 
are the only pieces of carved stone 
which can be traced to Verulam. 
Many varieties of sandstone and lime- 
stone appear to have been used in the 
construction of the theatre, as well as 
slabs of white marble 44 inch thick. 

The outer wall of the theatre was 
5 feet 10 inches thick, the second wall 
3 feet six inches, the scena 2 feet 6 
inches, and all the other walls 2 feet 
thick. The external wall of the build- 
ing in the road varied from 7 to 2 feet 
thick. They were all constructed with 
the same materials; the foundation 
was composed of flints and a few pieces 
of chalk, on which, on the natural 
level of the site, was laid a horizontal 
course of 2 or 3 Roman tiles. At one 
point this course has not been removed, 
and upon it remains a fragment, 2 feet 
high, of a wall of flints, cut and faced, 
so that 3 feet may have intervened, as 
in the city walls, between the bonding 
courses of tiles. Tiles were also use 
at the quoins. The mortar used in 
the walls was of the usual materials, 
lime and sand and small stones; but 
the sides of the walls in the road were 
filled in, where the earth had been re- 
moved in digging the foundations, with 
mortar partly, but in very varying 
proportions, composed of pounded tile, 
imparting to the mortar a pink colour. 
Loose pieces of the same coloured 
mortar were frequently met with in 
excavating the theatre; but it appears 
not to have been used in the walls. 
Mortar of this kind was commonly 
used by the _—. 
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There is some difference in the con- 
struction of the external defensive 
walls and those of the internal build- 
ings of the city. The flints appear in 
the former to have been less care- 
fully faced, and the interior is in a 
greater measure composed of water- 
worn fragments of flint. The mate- 
rials were laid in all the walls with 
mortar of the same consistence as that 
now used, which was left at intervals 
to dry, so as to prevent bulging. 

An entrance at the centre, opposite 
the stage, and another on the east side, 
have been partially laid open: no trace 
is discoverable of the corresponding 
entrance on the west side, in conse- 
quence of the foundation of the inner- 
most of the two outer walls having 
been obliterated at that part of the 
theatre. The entrances immediately 
after passing through the arch or door 
in the outer wall descended down an 
incline, probably having steps (the in- 
nermost of the two outer walls being 
cut away to the depth of 2 feet 3 
inches), to the lower rows of the 
gallery. The seats over the corridor, 
and perhaps some of the upper rows 
in the gallery, were over the entrances. 
The front entrance is 7 feet, and the 
side entrance 10 feet wide. 

The space over the corridor being 
12 feet wide, including the thickness 
of the top of the inner wall, might 
contain 3 or 4 rows of seats; 14 other 
rows of seats might be contained in 
the space 33 feet wide between the 
corridor and the outermost of the two 
inner walls. And the two innermost 
walls might have furnished room for 
two other rows, making altogether 20 
rows, which would require an eleva- 
tion of about 25 feet; so, the orchestra 
being 10 feet below the level of the 
corridor, the highest seat over the 
latter must have been 15 feet above 
such level. 

The fourth wall is only shewn in 
the plan where it is laid open in three 
places, from 6 to 2 feet distance from 
the third circular wall. It probably 
formed a separation for some privi- 
leged class—the space it surrounded 
was the orchestra for the seats of the 
most distinguished persons. 

The discovery of many fragments 
of roof-tiles suggested the possibility 
that there might have been a roof; 
but in that case we should not have 





found within the theatre the sewer 
before alluded to. 

All the walls of the theatre (except 
perhaps the exterior) were painted in 
fresco. The walls were first plastered 
with mortar, some of it the pink mor- 
tar described, one or even upwards of 
two inches thick in one coat. Only one 
fragment has been met with composed 
of two coats. The mortar was reduced 
to a perfectly even surface; on this 
was laid a covering of the finest mor- 
tar, perfectly white, seldom thicker 
than card-paper; and on this, while 
both the coatings of mortar remain 
wet, were laid mineral water-colours, 
which adhered to, and dried with it, 
and in aslight degree added to the 
durability of the surface. The colours 
being native colours, and not artificially 
prepared, time and damp cannot affect 
them, and so, as long as the mortar 
retains its surface, the colours remain 
uninjured. Walls painted in fresco 
were generally covered with an en- 
caustic varnish composed of Punic 
wax, tempered with a little oil. This 
being warmed with an iron pan, ad- 
hered to the mortar, which was then 
polished by being rubbed with a cloth ; 
but no trace of any such process is 
perceptible on the fresco paintings of 
this theatre. The fragments found 
must have been for centuries exposed 
to the action of sun, and wet, and frost, 
and for many centuries to the damp of 
the earth. After a lapse of fifteen 
centuries since these colours were used, 
most of them remain uninjured. They 
are chiefly red and blue verditer, but 
many other shades are used. The 
prevailing pattern ran in broad lines, 
and probably formed compartments, 
or panels, as usually found on ancient 
fresco walls. Some of the lines form- 
ing the panels are excellent imitations 
of porphyry. 

The theatre was probably left to fall 
into ruins from the period when Eng- 
land: ceased to be a Roman colony, 
early in the fifth century. The inva- 
sion of the Saxons commenced about 
450. We can only conjecture the pe- 
riod of its destruction. At the build- 
ing of St. Alban’s church and mo- 
nastery in 793, and on the erection 
of the churches of St. Peter, St. 
Stephen, and St. Michael, about 950, 
large quantities of building materials 
must have been required; but, with 
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the exception of those used for St. 
Michael’s church, they were probably 
taken from the eastern part of Veru- 
lam. The great demolition of the city 
took place to prepare for the rebuild- 
ing the Abbey church and monastery, 
in 1077. 

As is usual round all ancient build- 
ings in England, there had been an 
accumulation of earth round the walls 
of the theatre previous to their de- 
molition. For when on that occasion 
the workmen removed the lowest layer 
of tiles, which was about the natural 
level of the site, the earth immediately 
fell in, or was thrown over the foun- 
dations, which had not subsequently 
either been trodden upon, or exposed 
to the weather, the mortar being left 
quite sharp and uninjured. From 
these facts we may safely infer, that 
many centuries had elapsed between 
the desertion and demolition ; though, 
from the good preservation of the 
painted mortar on the walls, we might 
have inferred that they had not for so 
long a period been exposed to the se- 
vere frosts of this latitude. 

The cavea of the theatre is filled 
with artificial soil 9 feet deep, some of 
which must have been brought there ; 
though it is difficult to estimate how 
far it might have resulted from the 
levelling power of the plough and har- 
row, and wind and rain. 

The only relics found during the 
excavations were a brass fibula, or 
brooch, having apparently an enamelled 
centre, a few fragments of green glass, 
and a great variety of broken pottery. 
Two pieces, of the description called 
Samian ware, bear the manufacturers’ 
names, commencing “ Donat.” and 
“Sev.” The coins found have been 
arranged by Mr. Evans, of Abbot's 
Langley, as follows: 


Theodora ; : 
Constantinus Magnus 


Tiberius . 1 
Trajanus . 1 
Philippus (Pater) . 1 
Gallienus ; ° e 3 
Salonina . . 1 
Postumus (Pater) 1 
Victorinus 3 
Tetricus (Pater) 10 
Tetricus (Filius) 1 
Claudius Gothicus . 5 
Carausius i 3 
Helena . 1 

1 

2 
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Populus Romanus . 
Urbs Roma 
Constantinopolis 

Crispus . ° 
Constantinus IT. 
Constans ‘ 
Constantius II. é ‘ 
Decentius 

Valentinianus I. 

Valens . 

Gratianus 

Arcadius. 

Uncertain 
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The building-tiles are generally about 
16 inches long, and from 114 to 12} 
inches in width, and from 1} to 1$ 
inches thick. The flue-tiles are 6 inches 
across. The scored tiles, and those 
with the sides raised for roofs, are only 
in fragments. 


Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, July 12. 

I KNOW not whether any descrip- 
tion of the game called “ Fox in the 
hole” has been given since the publi- 
cation of Nares’s Glossary, the compiler 
of which declares his inability to furnish 
one; if not, the following extracts 
from old dictionaries may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers. 

I am, &e. J. E. Mayor. 


Gouldman, London, mpcixi1v.—“As- 
coliasmus, Empuse ludus: a kind of 

lay wherein boys lift up one leg and 
hep with the other, where they beat 
one another with bladders tied to the 
end of strings. Fox to thy hole.” 

Holyoke, mpcixxvu. — “ Empusa. 
mapa To évi nodigew, quod uno incedat 
pede. Hence empusam agere is used 
for a play, hopping on one leg; with 
us, Fox to his hole.” 

Id. “ Ascoliasmus. A kind of play 
that children use when they hop on 
one leg, called Fox to thy hole.” 

Cambridge Dict.mpcxcm1.—* Ascol. 
A kind of play wherein boys hopping 
on one leg beat one another with gloves 
or pieces of leather, and is called Fox 
to thy hole.” 

Coles, 7th Ed. 1711. — “ Ascol. 
The play called Fox to the hole— 
Empus. Ludus Empuse. Scotch hop- 
pers, or Fox in the hole.” 


Nors.—We find that Nares’s only 
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uotation is from Herrick’s Hespe- 

rides, where this game is twice men- 
tioned (pp. 146, 271) in the same 
terms,— 


Of Christmas sports, the wassell boule 
That’s tost up after Fox i’ th’ hole. 
Perhaps some of our correspondents 

can supply other passages.—Eprr. 





THE MESNAVI OF JELALEDDIN RUMI. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 


IN our former paper we gave some 
account of this extraordinary work 
(by far the finest in Persian Litera- 
ture), and we now fulfil the promise 
which we then made, of translating 
one of the stories of which it consists, 
in order to give our readers some idea 
of the peculiar form under which Jela- 
leddin has chosen to veil his philoso- 
phy. Fable to him supplies the place 
of the Platonic dialogue; and if we 
look at it attentively we shall see that 
each author has chosen the form which 
best suited his circumstances and posi- 
tion. The philosopher of light-hearted 
and talkative Athens, in an age of 
countless tragedians and comedians, 
naturally turned to dialogue as the 
medium whereby to convey his wisdom 
to his contemporaries ; the grace and 
the wit which sparkled in their con- 
versation would attract them in every 
page of his writings; and Aristo- 
phanes himself can hardly rival the 
exquisite humour of many of his cari- 
catures of the sophists. But the phi- 
losopher of Persia adapts his lessons 
to the less civilized minds of his au- 
dience in that East which has been the 


native home of romance in every age ; 
fable, which in the hands of Pilpay 
and Lokman had only been applied to 
the common duties of life, and seemed 
the teacher of shrewd common sense 
rather than of any deeper wisdom, 
becomes in our author’s hands an in- 
strument of far greater power and for 
far higher objects ; and his stories work 
out problems in metaphysics and mo- 
rals where others would have only used 
them to teach the knowledge of life 
and mankind. 

The fable which we have chosen is 
a good specimen of our author’s man- 
ner, as well as a proof of his genius. 
We shall present only a literal prose 
version, rendered with as much fidelity 
as isin our power ; but we shall con- 
siderably condense it as we proceed, by 
excluding all unnecessary or obscure 
digressions. The story itself can be 
found in that old friend of our chil@- 
hood Pilpay, but how differently have 
the two authors worked itout! Jela- 
leddin’s animals are only men in dis- 
guise, or rather he himself moralises 
under all their forms. 





THE LION AND THE RABBIT, 
Or a Story on Free Will.* 


In a happy valley dwelt a troop of beasts, 

Till a lion came and disturbed their peace ; 

And, after the lion had robbed their tribe, 

The happy valley was happy no more. 

They devised a plan, and they went to the lion ; 

“* We supply thee,’’ they said, ‘‘ with thy daily food; 
Hunt us not, therefore, save for thy daily wants, 
Lest thou drive us away from this home in despair.”’ 


The lion answered, ‘* Yea, if ye say it in good faith, 
But many a deceit have I seen and felt ; 

I myself am a victim of man’s deceit, 

I have tasted the sting of serpent and scorpion, 
And I bear a scorpion within my heart, 

Worse for deceit or poison than even man.”’ 








* When we consider how fatalism blights the efforts of the Mohammedans, we see 
how far Jelaleddin was in advance of his countrymen. This dialogue between the 
beasts and the lion might almost be compared with Tennyson’s ‘‘ Two Voices.” 
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The beasts replied, ‘‘ Oh, wise king of beasts! 

Turn thy mind to resignation,—resignation is best. 
Oh, fierce one! wage not a conflict with fate, 

That fate may not wage its battle with thee. 

We must be as the dead before the mandate of God, 
That we may find mercy from the Lord of Heaven! ’’ 


‘‘Yea,’’ said the lion, ‘‘ if resignation be our guide, 
Its voice is indeed as a prophet to direct us. 

Hear the secrets of him who searched the mind of God, 
‘ Never be thou ignorant of resignation and its paths. 
Turn thy face to resignation, but turn it with action; 
Make real effort if thou would’st attain it. 

Make every effort, that thou may’st be free. 

If thou shrinkest from effort, thou art but a fool.’ ’’ 


The beasts answered, “ There is nothing better than resignation ; 
Nothing is dearer to Heaven than this. 

Men only escape from one evil to another ; 

They only fly from the snake to meet the dragon. 

Men weave their deceits, and the deceit is their snare, 

The plans of their souls prove their own destruction. 

They shut the door, and the enemy is in the house ; 

And such too was the vain design of Pharaoh. 

A hundred thousand children were slain by his wrath, 

And yet the child which he most sought was in his own palace ! 
The efforts of our infirmity are only like this ; 

Resignation is the true resting-place of the wanderer in sin. 
Since thy mental eyes by nature are full of disease, [God. 
Turn them towards thy mortality ; to see thyself aright brings the sight of 
The sight of Him is the reward for thy seeing thyself aright ; 
And in the sight of Him thou wilt find all thy desires. 

See! the child ere he has grown to wander or covet, 

His place of abode is his father’s neck ; 

But when he is grown up, and can use his hands and feet, 

He becomes self-willed, and his soul falls sick. 

Thus the souls of men, ere they were born in the flesh, 

Flew free in Heaven, in truth and purity; 

But after that they heard the sentence of the Fall, 

They became the willing slaves of passion and lust. 

We are God’s children, and He must provide for us. 

He who gives us the rain from Heaven, 

Can give us, if He will, the bread of His mercy.”’ 


The lion answered,* ‘‘ Yea, but the Lord of Creation 
Hath set a staircase before our feet ; 

Step by step must we ascend towards the tower ; 

It is useless to excuse ourselves on the plea of fatality. 
Thou hast a foot, though thou makest thyself lame, 

Thou hast a hand, though thou hidest it from thee ! 
When the master puts a spade into his servant’s hand, 

His desire is made known thereby, without need of words; 
And thus thy very Aand, oh man, is God’s signal to thee, 
And thine own instincts are the interpretation thereof ! 
And when thou receivest these signals in thy soul, 

And givest thy heart in good faith to the message, 

He revealeth the signals of his secrets unto thee ; 

He lifteth thy burden, and appointeth thy work. 

A grateful effort in return for his bounty becomes thy strength, 
While thy fatalism is as a refusal of that bounty. 
Gratitude for his bounty makes thy strength the more; 
While fatalism throws away that bounty from thy hand. 





* Jelaleddin here entirely forgets his disguise, and addresses his fellow-men; but 
how wonderful is his outburst ! 
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Sleep not, oh fool, in thy senseless indolence, 

Save under the shadow of His fruit-bearing tree. 

Thy fatalism is a sleep ; oh sleep not in the road, 

Till thou seest that door and that tent of felicity ; 

Till thou sleepest under the tree from whose immortal boughs 
The breeze shakes fruits of Paradise on the sleeper beneath. 
Fatalism is a sleep on the highway amidst robbers,— 

How shall the benighted bird reach its nest ? 

Would’st thou have resignation? then have it in action ; 
Act, and then rest in the bosom of the Omnipotent. 

Rest in His bosom, that thou mayest be free, 

Or else thou hast for ever lost thy way !’’ 


The troop of beasts raised their voices in reply, 

‘¢ Those ambitious hearts, which sowed their plans,— 
Hundreds of thousands of men and women,— 

Why hath time stopped the counsels of them all ? 

A hundred thousand centuries from the beginning of the world 
Have opened their hundred mouths (like p cc and devoured them. 
That mighty band of mankind in their deceitful hearts 
Thought by their craft to rend a mountain from its base. 
But only that fate, which is written in eternity, 

Shews its face in our lives, howsoever we toil. 

That mighty multitude fell from their hopes, 

And only the decrees of the Almighty remain ! 

O thiuk not, therefore, of action save as a name, 

And learn in thy heart that all effort is a dream ! 

A pure-hearted man came one morning 

Into Solomon’s judgment-hall ; 

His face was pale with terror, and both his lips were blue, 
And Solomon said to him, ‘ O friend, what meaneth this ?’ 
In haste he replied, ‘ The angel of death 

Has thrown a giance of anger upon me.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said the King, ‘ what thy heart desires.’ 

‘O thou refuge of men,’ he cried, ‘ command the wind 
That it bear me from hence to Hindustan ; 

It may be that there I may save my life.’ 

Then Solomon commanded the wind as he wished, 

And it bore him over the sea to the banks of the Jumna. 
The next day, at the time of audience, 

Solomon beheld the angel, and addressed him ; 

*O tell me the reason, my mighty lord, 

That thou looked’st in anger on my friend yesterday.’ 
The angel replied, ‘ O thou monarch of the world, 

His fancy interpreted my action wrong. 

Why should I look in anger on a poor mortal? 

I but cast a glance of wonder as I past him in the road, 
For God had commanded me that very day 

To seize his soul in Hindustan. 

I saw him here, and greatly did I marvel, 

And I lost myself in a maze of wonder. 

I said in my heart, Though he had an hundred wings, 
He could never fly from hence to Hindustan in a day. 
But when I arrived there, as God commanded, 

He was already there before me, and I took his soul !’ 
Do thou too apply the same measure and rule 

To all this world’s affairs, and open thine eyes and see!"’ 


The lion answered, ‘‘ Beit so. Yet still behold 

All the efforts of the saints and the holy. 

Mark the self-conscious counsels of all the wise 

From the beginning of the world to this very hour ; 

Their nets have caught the heavenly bird, 

And even their failures have become success. 

Do thou, too, O fearful one, make an effort while thou art able, 
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And follow the path of the saints and the prophets ! 
These efforts of thine are not fighting against fate, 

For fate itself may have prompted them in our hearts. 
Never, oh never, hath any one suffered loss 

By effort and action in the path of truth. 

Thy life still is in thee,—then bind thy wounds, 

Toil in effort, through life’s day, and then smile for evermore !”’ 
Thus did the lion continue to discourse 

Till all the tribe of fatalists were silenced. 

And then they made a covenant with him, 

That every day they would send him a victim ; 

And when the covenant was concluded between them, 
They returned in joy to their pleasant glades. 

But when they assembled in conclave together, 

Fierce dissension arose in that happy band ; 

Each lifted his voice and gave his opinion, 

And each desired his neighbour’s death instead of his own, 
Until at last they agreed that every day 

Lots should be cast to decide the victim ; 

And on whomsoever the lot should fall, 

He should go in silence to be the lion’s prey. 

Thus day by day, as the lots decreed, 

One by one went resigned to the lion, 

Till at last it came to the rabbit’s turn, 

And sorely he mourned the hardness of fate ; 

Till at length he rose and informed his friends, 

‘*T will go and deliver you all from this tyranny.’’ 

Oh reader, follow this rabbit with thine eye, 

And behold how God giveth subtlety as strength to the feeble. 
The skill which he teacheth to the honey-bee, 

He denies to the might of the tiger or the lion. 

Thus it is intellect which is the strength of feeble man, 
So that the denizens of sea and land are awed before him. 
And thus this rabbit, who goes against the lion, 

Bears a wise heart in his little breast. 


But meanwhile the lion had been long waiting in wrath, 
When he saw the rabbit approach from afar, 

And, as he came up, the king of beasts 

Demanded with a roar the causes of his delay. 

The rabbit answered, ‘‘ In the early morning 

I set off with a companion to come to thee, 

For on us both, two friends from our youth, 

Had the lot fallen to be thy prey. 

But on our way we were met by a lion 

Who stopped us both from proceeding on our journey. 
We told him that we were sent to the king of beasts, 
But he said that there was no other king than he. 

I prayed him to release me for a little time, 

That I might go and tell thee of this rival of thine, 
And he bade me go and bear thee his challenge, 

But he kept my friend as a hostage for my return. 
Thus thou must now give up all hopes of thy food, 
For in all that I have said I have told the truth ; 

Or if thou wouldst have it sent as before, 

The road must be cleared of this enemy.’’ 


The lion exclaimed, ‘‘ Show me where he is; 

Do thou go before if thou tellest the truth.”’ 

He then led the way, like a robber with his victim, 
That he might guide him into his deep-laid snare. 
Thus the lion went with the rabbit before him, 
And as he went he roared for rage, 

Until, as they came to the mouth of a well, 

The rabbit retreated and drew his foot back. 
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The lion exclaimed, ‘‘ What meaneth this ? 

And wherefore retreatest thou thus, as afraid ?’’ 

‘* Sire,’’ answered the rabbit, ‘‘ the lion, whom we seek, 
When he seized my companion rushed into that den ; 
Oh, take me close to thy breast, I pray, 

That I may venture to look if he still be there.’’ 

The lion then took the rabbit in his breast 

To protect him, should the enemy come ; 

And he saw his own image in the water below, 

With the image of a rabbit in his grasp ; 

And, when he beheld his foe so near, 

He threw down his guide, and leap’d into the well. 

He leap’d into the pit which was dug for his destruction, 
And his tyranny returned upon his own head. 

Thus thou too, O man! who livest a tyrant, 

But diggest the well for thine own fall! 


(Aug. 


And when the rabbit was thus delivered, 

He returned in joy to his friends in the wood. 

Thus free from the tyranny of his cruel foe, 

His joy blossomed forth into dancing and sport. 

Lo ! the seed, when it has escaped from the dark ground, 
Shoots out its leaves and branches for joy ; 

And thus the soul, when it escapes from earth, 

Dances in gladness in the wide air of love. 

“Good news! good news!’’ shouts the rabbit to his friends ; 





“ That dog of hell hath returned whence he came. 

He who hath destroyed so many lives with his might, 
Hath been swept away by Death’s besom like chaff ; 

He hath fallen, fallen into the well, 

And our souls are freed from their sorrow and fear.’’ 
Then all his friends came forth from the glade, 

Joyful and light-hearted, and with hurrying steps ; 

And they made a ring, with him in the midst, 

And they bowed their heads, and they said to him ‘* Hail! ’”’ 
He answered them, ‘ It is all by the aid of God. 

What is a rabbit unaided and alone ? 

He hath given strength to my feet, and light to my heart ; 
Pay your homage then to Him, and not to me.”’ 


Thus boast not, readers, at success in this world of change, 
Nor vaunt of your freedom ye who must abide your turn ; 
Remember that life is but an hour at best, 

And that only in bidding it farewell is peace. 

Learn ye then the true meaning of that word “ farewell,’ 
And then drink a deep draught of the cup of eternity. 


Thus closes this singular fable, and 
it is a specimen of numbers in our 
author's book. Our abridgment will 
give some idea of his peculiar arrange- 
ment, and the intermixture of narra- 
tive and moral; for Jelaleddin’s dramas 
of animals are never the mere prosaic 
details of a naturalist. His creatures 


are but the different forms under which 
his own mind veils itself, and, whatso- 
ever shapes the magician may assume, 
he carries human consciousness into 
all. Just as Apuleius represents him- 
self as change 


to an ass in outward 


appearance, while he still retained all 
the passions and the feelings of man, 
so too our author never loses his per- 
sonal identity through all his ideal 
transmigrations ; and under bird and 
beast, and sage and king, or whatever 
other characters he may introduce, we 
still recognise the same lonely thinker 
of Khorassan, to whose mind all nature 
and all history seemed only a gigantic 
myth, sent to tell tales of wonder to 
living men. 
E. B. C. 
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JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE, 


(COMMONLY CALLED, ‘‘ THE BREWER OF GHENT’? ). 


ON the death of Charles-le-Bel, 
February Ist, 1328, Philip of Valois 
was declared regent of France, for the 
Queen Dowager was far advanced in 
pregnancy. Two months afterwards 
she gave birth to a daughter, and the 
kingdom was thus spared the dangers 
and dissensions of a long minority, and 
on the 29th May the regent was so- 
lemnly consecrated King by the title 
of Philip VI. ‘This ceremony took 
place at Reims. Louis de Nevers, 
Count of Flanders, whose duty it was 
to bear the sword of state, attended 
with eighty-six knights in his train. 
But when the heralds-at-arms pro- 
claimed, “‘ Comte de Flandre, si vous 
étes céans, venez faire votre devoir,” he 
advanced not a step, nor paid any at- 
tention to the thrice-repeated sum- 
mons. On this the King demanded 
with some surprise why he delayed to 
discharge his office. ‘“ Monseigneur,” 
he replied, “marvel not if I stepped 
not forward, for it is the Count of 
Flanders who has been called, not 
Louis de Nevers.” ‘ How, then,” ex- 
claimed Philip, “ are you not the Count 
of Flanders?” “In name only, my 
liege lord, for authority have I none. 
The burgesses of Bruges, Ypres, Po- 
peringhe, and Cessel, have driven me 
from my domains, and in Ghent alone 
dare I now show myself.” “ Fair 
cousin,” said the King, “ we swear to 
thee by the holy oil that hath this day 
been poured upon our head that we 
will not set foot in Paris until we have 
replaced thee in undisputed possession 
of the county of Flanders.” 

A difference of opinion however 
prevailed in the royal council as to 
the expediency of engaging in a dan- 
gerous war before the stability of the 
throne was well assured. Impatient 
of contradiction, Philip turned to the 
venerable Gualtier de Crécy, lord of 
Chatillon, then in his eightieth year, 
and impetuously demanded,—“ And 
you, my lord constable, what think 
you of all this? Is it your opinion, 
too, that we must await a more fa- 
vourable opportunity ?” “Sire,” re- 
plied the brave old knight, “a stout 
heart finds ever time dpropos.” Em- 
bracing him with much warmth, the 
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King exclaimed, “ Let him who loves 
me follow me,” and a rendezvous for 
ban and arriére- ban was appointed 
at Arras for the 22nd July. 

While Louis de Nevers guarded the 
passages of the Lys, Robert of Cassel 
defended the approaches to St. Omer, 
and the chivalry of France eagerly 
prepared for a contest whence they 
anticipated enormous booty and easy 
success. Philip himself proceeded to 
St. Denis, where he received the sa- 
cred oriflamme* from the hands of 
the abbot, and confided it to the safe 
custody of one of his bravest warriors. 
At the appointed time was assembled 
one of the most numerous and gallant 
armies that had ever carried terror 
and desolation into the fertile plains of 
Flanders. 

On the 20th August, 1328, the 
French army pitched their tents near 
the abbey of Woestyne and the fish- 
ponds of Coudebroek. The Flemings, 
under Nicholas Zannequin, sixteen 
thousand in number, were strongly 
posted on the heights of Cassel. Every 
effort to dislodge them proved ineffec- 
tual. The men-at-arms, impeded by 
the weight of their armour, were un- 
able to advance over the rugged and 
uneven ground, and the common foot 
soldiers were repeatedly repulsed with 
great loss. For three days the King 
remained encamped on the same spot, 
but on the 22nd he moved his troops 
to the banks of the Peene, menacing 
the towns of Bergues, Wormhout, and 
Bourbourg. The country all around 
was cruelly devastated, and the dark- 
ness of the ensuing night displayed in 
every direction the flames of blazin 
churches, villages, and farms. Sti 





* An ancient inventory of the treasury 
of St. Denis thus describes the golden 
standard of the kings of France. ‘* Eten- 
dart d’un cendal fort épais, fendu par le 
milieu, en forme de gonfanon, fort caduque, 
enveloppe d’un baton couvert de cuivre 
doré, et un fer longuet et aigu au bout.”’ 


Oriflamme est une banniére 
Ancien poi plus forte que guimple, 
De cendal rougeiant et simple, 
Sans pourtraiture d’autre affaire. 
Guyart. 
x 
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the Flemings descended not from their 
heights, but viewed with stoical firm- 
ness the conflagration of their homes. 
It was about three in the afternoon 
when the enemy’s pillaging parties 
had all returned to the — Dis- 
persed in little groups, gambling and 
making merry with the characteristic 
light-heartedness of the nation, the 
French were rejoicing over the plunder 
they had gathered, and seeking shelter 
from the sun. In the meantime the 
Fremish leaders were assembled in 
council. The more wary advised a 
further delay of a few days, to give the 
militia of Bruges time to effect a june- 
tion with them. But Zannequin felt 
secure of victory, and grudged to share 
the glory with others. He therefore 
urged an immediate and sudden as- 
sault, while the enemy was off his 
guard, and his daring eloquence too 
well pleased the impatient ardour of 
his companions. Forming themselves 
into three dense masses, they rushed 
down into the plain, and forced their 
way into the very heart of the French 
camp. ‘The corps, commanded by 
Zannequin in person, penetrated to 
the royal tent, overcoming all opposi- 
tion and marking their course with the 
blood of the noblest and bravest 
knights. Philip was asleep, and when 
awakened by his confessor with the 
tidings that the Flemings were at 
hand, he scornfully answered, Propos 
de clere quia peur? But the sounds 
of the combat soon convinced him of 
the reality of the attack, and, snatching 
up his arms, he hastened forth from 
his tent. His personal danger was 
imminent, for Zannequin had already 
uplifted his heavy mace, when the Sire 
de Noyer rescued his sovereign from 
certain death. The Flemings were 
then surrounded, and a frightful 
slaughter ensued, for no one gave foot 
or demanded quarter.* But numbers 





* Meyer, the most authentic of the early 
annalists, estimates the loss of the Fle- 
ining at from six to nine thousand men. 
Froissart raises the cipher to 16,000, the 
entire number of the combatants. Ou- 
degherst is content with the slaughter of 
13,000, while the anonymous author of the 
continuation of the chronicles of Guil- 
Jaume de Nangit scrupulously states the 
loss at 11,575 killed. It would seem that 


the wounds given on that disastrous day 
were all mortal. 
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at length prevailed, and the same 
evening Philip made his entry into 
Cassel, which he consigned to the 
flames. On one of the towers of this 
town the Flemings had hoisted a flag 
bearing the representation of a cock, 
with the following inscription :— 


Quand ce cocq icy chantera, 
Le roy trouvé cy entrera ; 


designating Philip as a foundling King, 
because he had not been born heir to 
the throne. Thus an excess of confi- 
dence proved their ruin. 

For four days after the battle, we 
are told, the King never quitted his 
tent, as if panic-stricken at the despe- 
rate valour of the Flemings. Never 
was victory more decisive. ‘The women 
of Bruges hastily adopted the fleur- 
de-lis, and compelled their husbands 
to give up the keys of the city, and 
the inhabitants of Ypres were equally 
precipitate in submitting to the con- 
queror, without even stipulating for 
their personal safety. In a few days af- 
terwards Philip returned into France, 
after enjoining the Count to rule his 
states with more prudence for the fu- 
ture, for should he again march an 
army into Flanders, it would be to 
take possession of it for himself. 

Though Philip had not omitted to 
take numerous hostages—namely, 900 
from Ypres and 500 from Bruges—in 
order to secure the maintenance of 
peace, the Count considered himself 
called upon to exercise the utmost se- 
verity towards those who had borne 
any part in the late disturbances. His 
first act was to divide the town of Bruges 
into six districts, each of which he 
subjected to the strictest investiga- 
tion, and the guilty—or, rather, the 
suspected—were removed to Damme 
to be tortured and put to death. A 
citizen of the latter place having pre- 
sumed to make some unfavourable 
observations as to his conduct, was 
condemned for four years to follow 
the processions of Bruges and of 
Damme, bare-footed, and clad only in 
a shirt, while the count’s officers pro- 
claimed aloud the nature of his of- 
fence and its punishment. Not only 
were the goods of all such as had as- 
sisted at the battle of Cassel confis- 
cated; but the principal towns, with 
the exception of Ghent, were fined in 
heavy mulcts. In less than three 
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months, according to Oudegherst, five 
hundred persons were put to death, 
while other historians assert that not 
fewer than ten thousand perished by 
the hands of the executioner. The 
great bell of Ypres was broken in 
pieces, and the communal rights of 
that town as well as of Bruges and 
Courtrai were remodified and cur- 
tailed. Nor were the fortifications of 
those places allowed to escape, for by 
the King’s command they were utterly 
demolished. While these stringent 
measures were being carried into exe- 
cution, Louis de Nevers was himself 
in Paris, whither he had gone to con- 
duct home his countess, Margaret of 
France, to whom he had been married 
about eight years, though his harsh 
and brutal conduct had caused that 
high-minded princess to leave him 
very shortly after their union. She 
now, however, consented to return with 
him into Flanders, and in November 
of the following year gave birth to a 
son named Louis de Mile from the 
place of his nativity, an ancient cha- 
teau still in existence about a league 
from Bruges. 

Among the most zealous supporters 
of Philip’s pretensions to the crown of 
France had been Robert of Artois. 
During his minority—his father also 
having died before his grandfather— 
his father’s sister Mahault, countess of 
Burgundy, had seized upon the county 
of Artois, and the parliament, in com- 
pliance with the known wishes of 
Philipe-le-Bel, had decreed that in 
that county the younger daughter 
should take precedence of the son of 
an eldest son. But now the aspect 
of affairs had changed. Robert was 
the brother-in-law of the reigning 
monarch, and it is said that Philip 
would not have hesitated to restore 
him to his rightful possessions, could 
he have produced any new title where- 
on to found his claims. As no such 
title-deed was in existence, Robert 
caused one to be forged. The impos- 
ture was discovered, and Robert was 
cited to appear before the supreme 
court. He wisely preferred, however, 
the inconveniences of exile to the dis- 
grace and anxiety of a trial, and ac- 
cordingly fled, first into Brabant and 
thence into England. A deadly hatred 
towards Philip appears from this time 
to have occupied his mind, and he con- 
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tinually urged Edward III. king of 
England, to claim the crown of France, 
assuring him of the support of a large 
portion of the nobility, and of the great 
mass of the commons. Edward’s pre- 
tensions, moreover, were not altogether 
ill-founded, for he was the lineal de- 
scendant of Philip IV.—his mother 
Tsabella being the daughter of that 
monarch—whereas Philip of Valois 
was only his nephew. On the other 
hand it was alleged that the salic law 
excluded females from the inheritance, 
but in truth it only prohibited the de- 
scent of landed property to daughters 
without making any allusion to _ 
sons, and in the year 595 King Hilde- 
bert had decreed that the sons of 
daughters should be viewed in the same 
light as the sons of male offspring. 
But though such questions may excite 
and interest the curiosity of jurispru- 
dents and scholars, it is not thus that 
the fate of great nations is to be de- 
termined. Neither abstract right, nor 
legal technicalities, can for a moment 
be weighed in the balance against the 
interests, the feelings, nay, the very 
prejudices, of a people. In the eyes 
of the French aristocracy, Edward was 
only a powerful vassal of the crown of 
France, whereas Philip of Valois had 
long stood within the sacred halo of 
the throne, besides being personally 
known unto them. At the time of 
Philip’s consecration, Edward was only 
in his sixteenth year, and, though he 
had advanced his claims to the regency, 
the affairs of his own kingdom were in 
too disturbed a state to permit more 
than a verbal protest against the ap- 
pointment of his rival. The victory 
of Cassel completely established Philip 
on the throne, and on the 6th June, 
1329, Edward himself had proceeded 
to Amiens to do homage to the King 
of France for the duchy of Aquitaine. 
But the incessant instigations of Robert 
of Artois, and, above all, his own am- 
bition and a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, at length induced Edward to 
revive his dormant claim to the sove- 
reignty of France, and to commence a 
war that has bequeathed to two neigh- 
bouring people an inheritance of mutual 
hatred and distrust. 

Fully aware of the importance of 
conciliating the favour of the inhabit- 
ants of Flanders, Edward courted the 
wealthy burghers of the opulent cities 
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in that county ; for, notwithstanding the 
cruelty and extortions of Louis de 
Nevers, their trade had recovered 
from its temporary prostration, and 
peace and plenty were once more re- 
stored. The wools of England, so 
essential to the manufacture of the 
broad-cloths of Flanders, had long been 
the object of an active commerce, and 
proved a bond of union between the 
two countries. Under the first Edward 
the great wool-staple had been fixed 
at Bruges and Antwerp, and his more 
sagacious grandson conferred nume- 
rous privileges on such Flemings as 
chose to settle in England, in the well- 
founded hope of introducing their 
manufactures into his own kingdom. 
By a convention held in the year 
1333, it was agreed that all differ- 
ences between English and Flemish 
merchants should be submitted to 
the arbitration of four commissioners 
chosen equally from either people, and 
a cordial and friendly feeling was thus 
established that awakened the appre- 
hensions of Philip of Valois. In com- 
pliance with his wishes, Louis de Nevers 
adopted the unjust and impolitic mea- 
sure of arresting in one day—Sep- 
tember 1335—all the English merchants 
who happened to be in Flanders. By 
way of reprisal Edward in his turn 
caused all the Flemish merchants found 
in his dominions to be arrested, and 
prohibited the exportation of wool. In 
consequence the looms were all stopped, 
and many thousands thrown out of 
employment. Great distress ensued, 
and the humbler classes atoned by their 
sufferings for the errors and ambition 
of their rulers, guidquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi. However, on the 
18th October, Edward addressed a 
letter to the Count and to the echevins 
or magistrates of the towns, expressing 
his desire to entertain friendly relations 
with Flanders, and to renew their an- 
cient good understanding. But the 
Count was entirely devoted to the in- 
terests of Philip, and the overtures of 
the English monarch failed to produce 
the desired effect. 

On the Ist April of the ensuing 
year an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance was concluded between Flanders, 
Brabant, and Hainaut, by which it 
was mutually agreed to refer all pre- 
sent or future differences to arbiters, 
chosen from among their own towns- 


men, and to re-open a commercial in- 
tercourse with England. Upon this 
Edward despatched ambassadors to 
Ghent to propose the re-establishment 
of the wool-staple in Flanders, for it 
had been removed to Dordrecht, and 
to offer his daughter Jane in marriage 
to the Count’s infant son, Louis de 
Mile. But the Count remained firm 
in his allegiance to the French King ; 
and, having treacherously seized upon 
the person of Sohier de Courtrai, the 
chief of the English party, caused him 
to be confined in the Chateau de Ru- 
pelmonde. He even proposed to inter- 
cept Edward’s ambassadors ; but they, 
being apprised of his intentions, re- 
turned homewards by way of Holland, 
and thus escaped his snares. 

Finding all attempts at negociation 
fruitless, Edward fitted out an expe- 
dition against the island of Cadzand, 
which his generals, Sir Walter Manny 
and the Earl of Derby, pillaged and 
laid waste after a desperate resistance, 
especially of the Bruges militia. To 
reward their fidelity and good services 
on this occasion, the Count permitted 
them to restore the fortifications of 
their town, and further adopted a more 
conciliatory line of conduct towards 
the other cities of Flanders. Ghent 
alone proved an exception. To punish 
their eagerness to negociate with Ed- 
ward he imposed a heavy fine on the 
burgesses of that great city, and com- 
pelled them to send deputies to fall 
down at his feet for mercy—comiti pro~ 
cubere ad pedes. The misery of the 
inhabitants of Ghent was at its height: 
their trade had beenannihilated. With- 
out the importation of English wool it 
was impossible to continue the manu- 
facture of cloths, upon which depended 
not only their prosperity, but their 
very existence. In addition to this, 
the exactions of the Count and his sa- 
tellites deprived the wealthy of their 
capital,—the poor of their hard-earned 
savings. It is probable, too, that the 
administration of the city had fallen 
into the hands of the lower order of 
métiers, or trade-guilds; for in 1325 
Jean de Namur had driven into exile 
3000 of the tisserands, or cloth-métiers, 
who may justly be regarded as the 
aristocracy of Ghent. But the waters 
had been troubled, and deliverance 
was at hand. 

Lineally descended from the ancient 
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castellains of Ghent, Jacques van Arte- 
velde belonged to one of the noblest 
and oldest families in the country. He 
was born about the year 1285, his 
father Jean van Artevelde having re- 
atedly held the office of echevin in 
is native town, and his mother Livine 
Degroote being allied to knights of 
high birth. His patronymic was de- 
rived from a small fief situated in the 
immediate vicinity of Ghent, and which 
still bears the name of Ertvelde. At 
an early age he was sent to the French 
court, and admitted into the royal 
household, being appointed by Louis 
Hutin valet de la fruiterie, and other- 
wise much noticed by that roysterin 
monarch. He afterwards soumnmenlal 
Charles of Valois in his expedition into 
Greece, and was present at the taking 
of Rhodes. But the loss of the battle 
of Courtrai in 1302 compelled Philip 
IV. to recal his warriors from the East, 
and Van Artevelde took advantage of 
this opportunity to return to Ghent. 
For many years after this there is no 
mention of his name, but we may con- 
clude he occupied his active mind with 
affairs of the state, as well as with the 
cultivation of his polders, or lands re- 
covered from the sea, near Basserode. 
His father, though of noble extraction, 
had registered himself in the métier 
des tisserands, or cloth-manufacturers’ 
guild, and Jacques wisely followed his 
example. It does not appear, indeed, 
that he himself was engaged in an 
trade, nor was it necessary, for his wife 
Catherine de Tronchiennis, daughter 
of Sohier de Courtrai, brought him an 
ample fortune in addition to his own. 
But in those days, as in the present, it 
was customary for men of rank and 
high birth to enrol themselves among 
the citizens, with the double object of 
acquiring popularity and of rendering 
themselves eligible to the superior 
offices of the magistracy. His courtly 
manners, his consummate wisdom, and 
glowing eloquence, soon attracted the 
notice of his fellow-citizens, and in the 
present emergency all eyes were di- 
rected to Van Artevelde as alone ca- 
pable of saving his country and native 
town from utter ruin. 

On the 26th December, 1337, the 
people being congregated in the streets 
to enjoy—or, at least, to pass away— 
the holiday, began to say one to ano- 
ther, “Let us go and take counsel 
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from this wise man.”* About a thou- 
sand were gathered together around 
the door of fis house, and greeted his 
appearance with every demonstration 
of respect. He then assured them of 
his active patriotism, and engaged them 
to assemble on the morrow on the 
green within the monastery of Biloke. 
Here, in the presence of the sacred 
edifice erected by the pious canon 
Foulques Untenhove, who in the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century 
had aroused his countrymen to as i 
the tyranny of Philip Augustus,—here 
did Van Artevelde, with fascinating 
eloquence, urge his fellow-citizens to 
concord among themselves, and to neu~ 
trality towards foreign princes. Let 
them cultivate a friendly intercourse 
with England at the same time that 
they refrained from all hostile measures 
against France. By the pursuits of 
commerce Ghent had attained to opu- 
lence and power, and by these means 
alone could she preserve those advan- 
tages. Such arguments as these, en- 
forced in a popular manner and by a 
popular man, at a moment of difficulty 
and distress, at once influenced the rude 
mass, and rendered them submissive 
to the voice of the orator ; for in times 
of calamity and affliction the lower 
classes—so insolent and aspiring in 
prosperity—are glad to have recourse 
to the wisdom and firmness of those 
whose generous blood, enlightened 
education, and moral firmness, raise 
them above the vulgar. 

On the third day of January, 1338, 
the constituted authorities of the town 
met together, and agreed to restore 
the office of Captain of the Parish, as 
had been customary in times of danger. 
The chief-captaincy, or beleet van der 
stede, was conferred upon Van Arte- 
velde, already elected captain of St. 
John’s parish. His colleagues were 
Guillaume de Vaernewyck, Gelnot de 
Lens, Guillaume van Huse, and Pierre 
van den Hove. To each of them was 
assigned a guard of honourt—to the 


* Alons, alons oyr le bon conseil du 

saige homme.— Froissart. 

+ Gilles li Minsis, abbot of St, Martin 
at Tournai, was the first to take exception 
at the band of armed men that usually 
preceded Van Artevelde when exercising 
the functions of his office. He is, how- 
ever, satisfied with the moderate number 
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chief-captain 21 serjeants, to Vaerne- 
wyck 20, and to the others only 15. 
Twodays afterwards, the chief-echevin, 
Thomas de Vaernewyck, issued several 
ordinances regulating the quantity of 
corn each individual might purchase, 
so as to guard against a famine in the 
event of the Count besieging the city, 
—forbidding any citizen to leave his 
home after curfew,—re-establishing 
the ancient courts of judicature,—and 
proclaiming a truce of fifty days, to 
allow time for the subsidence of passion 
and for the reconciliation of rival fac- 
tions. 

The tidings of this unexpected move- 
ment were not long in reaching the 
ears of Philip, and, so well aware was 
he of the necessity of adopting decided 
measures for its suppression, that he 
instantly summoned the forces of his 
kingdoms to appear in arms at Amiens, 
theensuingMid-Lent. Atthesametime 
he despatched William of Armonne, 
Bishop of Cambrai, to L’Ecluse, where 
deputies ‘from all the communes of 
Flanders were assembled, and in« 
structed him to labour by all means 
to bring them back to a dependence 
upon France. But his utmost efforts 

roved unavailing, and he returned to 

aris without effecting the object of his 
journey. Nor was Louis de Nevers 
more successful; for, when he pointed 
out the expediency of keeping on good 
terms ak tua, since from that 
country they derived large quantities 
of corn and wine,—it was answered 
that however true that might be the 
French would not supply the one or 





of 25 to 30. Succeeding writers were not 
slow to improve upon this, and Froissart 
not only bestows upon him a royal guard, 
but ascribes to them a degree of complai- 
sance quite oriental. In the early copies 
of his History he says :—‘‘ Par especial 
avoit tondis dalez luy cent on deux cent 
armés, iesquels en y avoit vingt ou trente 
des plus outrageux, de qui il faisoit sa 
bourle.”—(Red. primit. i. 112.) But in 
the edition annotated by Denis Sauvage, 
he asserts that a glance of Van Artevelde’s 
eye assured the death of any obnoxious 
person he might encounter in his progress 
through the streets :—‘“‘ Il auoit tousiours 
aprés luy allans aual la ville de Gand 60 
ou 80 valets, tout armez; entre lesquels y 
en auoit deux ou trois qui sauoient de ses 
secrets ; et quand il encontroit un homme 
qwil hayoit, ou auoit en souspegon, il 
estoit tatost tué.’’ i. chap, xxx. 


the other without an adequate com- 
pensation in money, and this could 
only be obtained by an active com- 
merce with England. Accordingly, on 
the 1st February, the echevins Jacques 
Masch and Jean Willade, proceeded to 
Louvain, to treat with the Count of 
Guelders, Edward’s plenipotentiary, 
and a reconciliation was speedily ar- 
ranged between the English monarch 
and the communes of Flanders. Jacques 
Masch thence hastened to Dordrecht, 
where he purchased an ample supply 
of wool, which he conveyed to Ghent, 
amid the triumphant acclamations of 
its half-starved inhabitants. This con- 
vention excited the anger of the Count 
to such a degree that he meditated the 
assassination of Van Artevelde, whom 
he justly regarded as the instigator of 
the conference. With this view he 
summoned him to his presence, but the 
other appeared with such a numerous 
retinue of friends and dependants, that 
Louis was compelled to defer the exe- 
cution of his dastardly intentions. Sub- 
sequent attempts, of an equally nefa- 
rious character, were in like manner 
baffled, and only served to exasperate 
the honest burghers, who not only 
themselves assumed the white hood,* 
worn by the guards of the first echevin 
of the Keure, but obliged the Count 
also to appear with one. Fearing lest 
they should resort to ulterior measures, 
and perhaps seize upon his person— 
as the Brugeois had already done ona 
former occasion—he rode forth from 
the town under the pretence of flying 
+ — and escaped to his chateau at 
dle. 





* According to M. Kervyn Van Letten- 
hove—a very high authority in all matters 
connected with the history of Flanders— 
the white hood was worn by the members 
of the commune when they assembled 
under their banners. But the Chevalier 
Diericx speaks of it as the distinctive 
badge of the lictors of the chef des ren- 
tiers or first echevin of Keure—an officer 
similar to our Lord Mayor. Haud nobis 
tantas componere lites. It is worthy of 
remark, that the arms of Jacques Van 
Artevelde were, Three hoods argent on a 
field sable. Such is the device on the seal 
of his son Philip, but it does not appear 
that these were the arms also of Jean Van 
Artevelde his father. Not improbably 
they were assumed to flatter the vulgar 
mass. 
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To counterbalance the disaffection 
of the people of Ghent, Louis de Nevers 
sought to secure the goodwill of the 
Brugeois by conferring upon them new 
and valuable privileges. He also af- 
fected to be pleased with the negocia- 
tions instituted by the Gantois with 
Edward’s commissioners, and strove to 
cajole them by fair words into a feel- 
ing of security, until such times as 
Philip’s preparations for attack should 
be completed. Philip himself assured 
the deputies sent to him from that city 
that they had nothing to apprehend, 
for that he would ever be ready to en- 
courage their industry and maintain 
their freedom. In the midst of these 
professions arrived the anniversary of 
the great fair of Ghent. It was Letare 
Sunday, and natives and foreigners 
crowded the streets, bartering and con- 
versing, feasting and making merry. 
But joy quickly gave place to mourn- 
ing and sorrow. The venerable and 
patriotic Sohier de Courtrai had been 
barbarously beheaded by the Count’s 
orders, though confined to his bed, in 
the Castle of Rupelmonde, by sickness 
and old age. To these sad tidings 
succeeded others of yet more gloomy 
import. On the same day the Bishop 
of Senlis, a creature of the French 
King, and the Abbot of St. Denis, had 
arrived at Tournai,and on the morrow 
they pronounced in the market-place 
of that town a sentence of excommu- 
nication against the inhabitants of 
Ghent. No priest could officiate at 
the altar. The holy eucharist was dis- 
continued. The church bells were 
silent, for public worship was prohi- 
bited. The office of baptism was de- 
nied to the infant; the nuptial bene- 
diction ceased to be pronounced ; and 
the prayers of the church no longer 
calmed the last moments of the de- 

arting Christian. Dismay chilled the 

earts of the boldest, and darkened 
their brow; but Van Artevelde again 
appeared to arouse the fainting courage 
of his countrymen, and, informing them 
that he had already despatched a trusty 
messenger to consult the clergy of 
Liége on the means of suspending the 
interdict, he bade them be of good 
cheer and remain true to themselves. 

Disappointed in his expectation of 
terrifying the Gantois into submission, 
and anxious to gain more time for 
the assembling of his men-at-arms, the 
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King again affected a desire to establish 
a friendly understanding, and futile 
negociations were opened at Deynze 
and at Lille. On the 7th April the 
Constable entered Tournai at the head 
of a numerous and well-appointed 
army, and two days afterwards was 
joined by the King in person. The 
next day, being Easter Eve, the watch- 
men stationed in the tower of St. Ni- 
cholas’ church, descried the enemy’s 
skirmishers advancing to the gates of 
the town, and the great bell* imme- 
diately sounded the tocsin of alarm. 
Encouraged by the exhortations and 
example of their chief captain, the 
citizens of Ghent prepared to make a 
determined resistance. Fortunately, 
the procrastination and indecision of 
the French King afforded them ample 
time to complete their measures of 
defence, and on the tenth day Van 
Artevelde summoned them together 
on the Canter, or Place d’Armes. He 
there announced to them that he had 
broken down the bridge of Deynze, 
and thus effectually prevented the 
further advance of the enemy. He 
therefore proposed to march against 
the Chateau de Bieroliet, whither a 
considerable band of Leliaerts+ had 
retired after the battle of Cadzand, 
who were expected to co-operate with 
the invading army. All day the trum- 
pets continued to sound on the Canter, 
and next morning the chief magistrates 
sallied forth to besiege the recreant 
fortress. While they were engaged on 
this expedition, a royal sergeant ar- 
rived, bearing letters from Philip, in 
which he offered to recognise the 
neutrality of the communes of Flan- 





* The great bell of Ghent has more 
than once played an important part in the 
history of the town, and jeopardised its 
own existence by the uproar occasioned 
by its ‘‘unruly member.’’ On it are 
engraved the following lines : 

Ik heete Roelandt; als it klippe, dan ist 

brandt ; 

Als ik luye, dan ist storm in ’t Vlaender Jand. 

+ Or partisans of the Fleur-de-lis. 
This designation was first applied to 
the French party at the battle of Buls- 
camp, August 13th, 1297, when many of 
the Flemish nobles, corrupted by the gold 
of Philipe-le-Bel, deserted their own 
countrymen and joined the hostile ranks. 
The patriots who adhered to the Lion of 
Flanders were thence termed Liedards, or 
Clauwaerts, from clawen, a paw. 
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ders, and to accede to their treaty 
with England. He was now too late. 
Louis de Nevers now imagined that 
a favourable opportunity had arrived 
for reducing the citizens of Bruges to 
perfect submission. He therefore en- 
tered the town with a strong body of 
retainers, and planted his banner in 
the middle of the Grande Place. The 
fullers were the first to take up arms 
in defence of their liberties, but not 
more than five or six had fallen when 
the whole city rose to a man, and 
forced the Count to retire in haste to 
the Chateau de Male. In the mean- 
time Van Artevelde had captured the 
fortress of Biervliet, and with heart- 
felt gratification learnt the tidings of 
Louis’ unsuccessful attempt. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Bruges, and 
prevailed upon its inhabitants, together 
with those of Ypres, to form a coalition, 
by virtue of which “the three good 
cities of Flanders” should conjointly 
govern the country by a board con- 
stituted of three deputies from each 
town. On the 29th April representa- 
tives from all the communes of Flan- 
ders repaired to Male, and in their 

resence Van Artevelde informed the 

ount of the resolutions that had been 
adopted, to which Louis signified his 
ready assent, and even engaged him- 
self by oath to respect and defend the 
freedom and privileges of the country. 
In the course of the following month 
a commission appointed by “the three 
good cities,” with Jacques van Arte- 
velde at its head, traversed the length 
and breadth of the land, establishing 
tranquility, and reconciling the people 
with their Count. ‘The deputies like- 
wise frequently met, sometimes in one 
town at other times in another, and 
earnestly laboured to restore the com- 
merce of Flanders, and to preserve a 
strict neutrality between the jarring 
and ambitious claims of Philip of 
Valois and Edward Plantagenet. The 
latter prince failed not to congratulate 
them on their union, and despatched 
the Bishop of Lincoln and the Earls of 
Northampton and Suffolk to conclude 
a new treaty of peace with them. His 
ambassadors were met at Antwerp by 
the deputies of the communes, and on 
the 10th June a commercial treaty 
was mutually signed and ratified, by 
which the Flemish merchants were 
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empowered to buy English wools in 
Holland, Zealand, or elsewhere, and 
their personal safety was guaranteed 
should they pass into England; the 
neutrality of Flanders to be strictly 
observed ; the navigation of Flemish 
waters freely accorded to English 
ships, but their armed vessels not to 
land their men, or to remain longer 
than one tide in the Ywyn or at 
L’Ecluse, unless prevented by con- 
trary winds from putting out to sea; 
the Count of Flanders not to be bound 
by this treaty, but to enjoy full liberty 
of engaging with the men of his own 
fief in any foreign war whatsoever. 
Edward » a granted the Gantois the 
privilege of importing stuffs stamped 
with the city seal into his kingdom, 
where they should be received on the 
same footing as home-made goods, 
without any surveillance as to the cor- 
rectness of their measure or the sound- 
ness of their quality. 

To counteract the popularity of the 
English monarch, Philip addressed a 


‘letter to the Communes, in which he 


professes great compassion for the 
sufferings of the citizens of Ghent, 
and graciously pardons all their “ ex- 
cesses and misdeeds.” He further 
acquiesces in their treaty of commerce 
with England, and fully recognised 
their neutrality. Should his vessels 
enter the Flemish harbours they shall 
be allowed to purchase provisions and 
stores at a fair price, but their crews 
not to land with arms in their hands. 
On the 23rd of the following month 
the Bishop of Senlis arrived in Ghent 
to reverse the sentence of excommu- 
nication, and Louis de Nevers pro- 
ceeded to Tournai, in company with 
the deputies of the Communes, to cele- 
brate the Feast of the Assumption. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SEAL OF ETON COLLEGE. 
( With a Plate.) 

The second Seal in the Plate is that 
of Eron Cottece. The design repre- 
sents the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who was invoked as the 
pore of the College by its founder, 

ing Henry the Sixth. ‘This Seal was 
engraved in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, as is shown by the royal arms 
being supported by two lions. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Agnes Strickland. Vol. XII. 

MISS STRICKLAND has con- 
cluded her historical labours with this 
volume, and has accomplished her task 
with honour to herself and advantage 
to the public. Her industry and re- 
search have produced their natural 
results in the additional light they 
have thrown on some obscure and dis- 
puted points; and by her talent in 
composition she has disposed her ma- 
terials with a due regard to their im- 
portance, with their proper lights and 
shades, and, to use the term of a sister 
art, with that attention to perspective 
in the historical picture, which is ne- 
cessary for the production of all the 
various parts in their proper effect. 
The present volume continues the life 
of Queen Anne, commenced in the 
last. The narrative is founded on the 
best and most authentic sources, and 
the whole domestic history of the court, 
and particularly that relating to the 
celebrated Duchess of Marlborough, is 
more full, more precise, and conse- 
quently more interesting, than in any 
other narrative with which we are ac- 
quainted. Of this celebrated lady and 
her royal mistress, or rather companion, 
our readers will be able to form their 
own opinion, which will spare us the very 
difficult task of communicating ours. 
She is, indeed, the prominent subject 
of the whole work, the one around 
whom our curiosity presses, and our 
varied feelings are excited. Prince 
George, the royal consort, is only seen 
at a distance, or a view of him is oc- 
casionally caught as he crosses one of 
the courts or enters the bed-chamber ; 
but, retired as he is, his character has 
much improved on us in these pages, 
and he appears to have been, perhaps, 
all that a man could wish to be in his 
very singular situation ; a good, quiet, 
amiable person, with something more 
than the negative qualities with which 
we in our minds had previously and 
scantily endowed him. 

We cannot afford room to make a 
running commentary on the volume, 
accompanying the author through the 

Gent. Maa. Von. XXX. 


whole of her historical progress; but 
we must observe that it is as fairly 
and impartially written as could be 
expected. The fair author has less of 
political than personal bias. She does 
not like William the Third, and will 
not do him justice when he deserves 
it. The great politician and scientific 
soldier are to her no recommendations, 
when she thinks of the selfish monarch 
and unfaithful husband. The great 
Somers is of no worth in her eyes, 
for he was an immoral man; and 
as for Bolingbroke, he must appear 
something unapproachable. From a 
lady’s pen we have no objection to 
this. We admire, we love, the purit 
of a mind that revolts from all evil, 
and we do not object to Miss Strick- 
land giving a little sly tip with her 
finger when the merits of these persons 
are weighed in the balance. It was 
assuredly a very profligate and corrupt 
and licentious age, and we ieve 
that the throne itself was the most 
unsullied part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. 

But we must break off, for there 
would be no end of reflections, and 
turn to the volume for an extract or two. 

It is well known that the Duke of 
Gloucester died at an early age,— 
he who was heir to the throne. Now 
Miss Strickland will tell us how King 
William behaved on the occasion. 


‘*No historian has pointed out the as- 
tounding circumstance that, although the 
death of the child (Duke of Gloucester) 
took place as far back as July, yet the 
royal missive is dated in October! Months 
had elapsed since the death, and several 
weeks since the burial, of Gloucester before 
the King condescended to notice that his 
heir was no longer in existence. No word 
of human sympathy, it may be observed, 
is vouchsafed to the wretched mother, The 
original is in French, and is addressed to 
Lord Marlborough: — 

* Loo, October, 1700. 

‘I do not think it necessary to employ 
many words in expressing my surprise and 
grief at the death of the Duke of Gloucester. 
It is so great a loss to me, as well as to 
all England, that it pierces my heart with 
affliction.’ y 
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The affliction of King William did not, 
however, hinder him from sending, dy the 
same post,a peremptory order that care 
should be taken to cut off all the salaries 
of the Duke’s servants to the very day of 
his death. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the King’s favourite, Keppell, 
prevailed on him to allow the payments 
up to the Michaelmas quarter-day. Nor 
can there be a doubt but that the sole 
consideration of the approach of that pay- 
day induced his gracious Majesty to write 
his condolence, for he could not cut off 
the salaries without appearing conscious 
that the Princess’s son was dead. The 
Princess Anne, shocked at the disgusting 
contest that ensued concerning the pay- 
ment of her lost child’s servants, determined 
to distress herself rather than cashier one 
of them. When it is remembered that 
Parliament allowed William the Third a 
sum for the Duke of Gloucester’s estab- 
lishment, more than thrice as much as he 
disbursed, his conduct appears the more 
revolting. Itis said by the same authority 
that he murmured not a little at the pen- 
sions he allowed to the old servants of his 
late Queen.”’ 


From this death we will turn to that 
of him whose unfeeling conduct has 
been just animadverted on. 

As regards the disease which caused 
the death of William the Third, we 
ean give Miss Strickland some in- 
formation, from the authority of an 
eminent physician, which may be of 
use in another edition of her work. 
“ King William had a thin, weak per- 
son, was asthmatic at an early period 
of his life, and had a constant, deep 
cough. A short time before his death, 
he had a fall from his horse in Hamp- 
ton Court Park, by which he ren 
his collar-bone; after this his Majesty 
experienced three or four paroxysms of 
fever, preceded by shiverings, and died 
at length of an enormous secretion of 
purulent mucus, which embarrassed and 
finally prevented respiration alto- 
gether, in the fifty-second year of his 

ge. When his body was opened, though 
his legs had swollen considerably, 
there was no water on his chest, but 
the lungs had adhered to the pleura, 
and the fall had detached a considerable 
portion of the adhering substance, which 
occasioned inflammation, suppuration, 
and death.”—Sir H. Halford. 

In speaking of the coronation of 
Anne, Miss Strickland says, | 


‘*Contrary to every precedent in 


a tenia 
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British history, the consort of the Queen 
was excluded from ali participation in 
her dignities. Whether this exclusion 
emanated from the Queen, from the Par- 
liament, or from the wishes of Prince 
George of Denmark himself, has never 
been clearly analyzed ; but popular opinion 
leads to the conclusion, that the Prince 
himself declined sharing in the honors of 
regality. It has been surmised that 
England having suffered most severely 
under the sway of Philip the Second, who, 
during the illness of his regnant partner, 
introduced the Spanish Inquisition, had 
determined the people never to admit the 
sway of any King Consort. There is 
semblance of historical truth in this sug- 
gestion, yet it is contradicted by the fact, 
that the immediate precedent of William 
and Mary presented an example of usur- 
pation of the King Consort, not only on 
the lineal rights of the nearest Protestant 
heir, his Queen, but on those of her sister 
Anne. The fact is undeniable, that the 
English never for an instant contem- 
plated that consortsof their Queens reynant 
should hold rank no higher than that of 
Prince George of Denmark. It was con- 
sidered that royal children would not 
pay their father the natural duty of a pa- 
rent, unless he retained not only the name 
but the power of a King. Thus Henry 
VII. reigned peacefully many years after 
the death of his wife, the heiress of the 
English throne, and William the Third, 
childless as he was, followed his example. 
The law by which Prince George of Den- 
mark was excluded from ascending the 
British throne has hitherto eluded our 
search, and it seems passing strange that 
a lawless precedent should be followed. 
However this may be, Privce George of 
Denmark was only reckoned among the 
first of British peers, as Duke of Cumber- 
land, and he actually did homage to his 
wife as such.’ 


We now come to one of the most 
singular of the stories relating to the 
famous rupture between the Queen and 
her envious favourite, and a very cu- 
rious story it is. 

‘¢ One afternoon, not many weeks after 
the death of the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Princess Anne noticed that she had no 
gloves on; she therefore told Abigail Hill, 
who was in attendance on her toilet, to 
fetch them from the next room, as she re- 
membered that she had left them on the 
table. Mrs. Hill obeyed her Royal High- 
ness, and passed into the next room, 
where she found that Lady Marlborough 
was seated, reading a letter, but the gloves 
of the Princess were not on the table, for 
Lady Marlborough had taken them up by 
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accident and put them on. Abigail most 
submissively mentioned to her, ‘ that 
she had put on by mistake her Royal 
Highness’s gloves.’ ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Lady 
Marlborough, ‘ have I on anything that 
has touched the odious hands of that dis- 
agreeable woman !’ then pulling them off, 
she threw the gloves on the ground, and 
exclaimed violently, ‘ Take them away !’ 
Abigail obeyed silently, and retired with 
her usual stealthy quietude, carefully 
closing the door after her, which she had 
previously left ajar. Directly she entered 
the room where she had left the Princess, 
she plainly perceived that her Royal High- 
ness had heard every word of the dialogue. 
But neither discussed the matter at that 
time, and the incident remained a pro- 
found secret between them; for it so 
happened that the Princess had had no 
one but Mrs. Abigail Hill in the room 
with her. Lady Marlborough soon left 
the adjoining saloon, and certainly re- 
mained for ever unconscious of what her 
mistress had overheard. Anne bad hitherto 
borne daily insults with patient humility, 
when they had only cast contempt on her 
mental capacity; but this unprovoked 
manifestation of personal disgust and ill- 
will she never forgot or forgave. The 
whole story is completely in keeping with 
Sarah of Marlborough’s own descriptions 
of her usual sayings and doings; it is 
withal, in some degree, corroborated by 
the incertitude perceptible in all her sub- 
sequent contests with Anne, in which she 
seems, in a puzzled manner, to seek for 
the original cause of offence she had given, 
without ever finding it. Late in life she 
received vague hints, that the whole was 
connected with some story about gloves ; 
yet it is evident that she had not the least 
clue to the truth, as the following passage 
appears in one of her letters, dated nearly 
half a century subsequently. ‘Mr. Dodd- 
ridge writes a good deal to me, and ex- 
presses his satisfaction at reading the 
book, but wishes I had added more to the 
clearing of my character, as the King of 
Prussia has written a book in which he 
imputes the ruin of Europe to have hap- 
pened from a quarrel between Queen 
Anne and me, about a pair of gloves. I 
did once hear there was such a book 
printed, and that his Majesty said, ‘ that 
the Queen would have her gloves made 
before mine, which I would not suffer the 
glover to do.’ Sarah of Marlborough pro- 
ceeds to deny the story entirely ; but the 
very passage shows that there was some 
tale circulating in Europe, that the di- 
vision between her royal mistress and her- 
self originated with some trifling oc- 
currence regarding a pair of gloves. It 
may be believed that she was wholly ig- 


norant of the real incident, having for- 
gotten her petulant and injurious words 
as soon as uttered, at the same time being 
totally unconscious that Anne had been 
within hearing of them. Her Royal High- 
ness, contented with the insight she had 
gained, by this slight accident, into Lady 
Marlborough’s real feelings towards her, 
never brought the matter to discussion. 
As for Abigail Hill, she was the most 
silent and secretive of human creatures, 
and in all probabiljty never detailed the 
anecdote until her courtly life and all 
concerning it had for ever passed away.”’ 


It is added that this court tradition 
has been preserved orally, from the 
narrative of the late Countess of Har- 
court, of the elder line, the widow of 
Simon Earl of Harcourt. This noble 
lady was nearly a centegenarian, and 
had every means of knowing correctly 
the internal history of the English court 
since the days under discussion. 

Let us mention another, perhaps 
still more extraordinary, of the same 
persons. 

There is one remarkable circum- 
stance mentioned by Miss Strickland, 
that, after the quarrel and disgrace of 
the Marlboroughs, there were perpetual 
threats of the Duchess of Marlborough 
from the continent to reveal something 
which should be painful and disgraceful 
to the Queen, and for two years pre- 
vious to the death of Godolphin the 
Queen had been kept in a state of 
perpetual agony by the base threats of 
the Duchess of Marlborough that she 
would publish the whole of the Queen’s 
letters to her when she was Princess. 
There was also something connected 
with Godolphin relating to a sum of 
money (20,000/.) which the Queen said 
he brought to her and asked her to 
take care of. “Was it a sum,” says 
our historian, “which Godolphin had 
wrongfully abstracted from the Trea- 
sury before her flight? Twenty thou- 
sand guineas were no light incum- 
brance for the fugitive Princess, if the 
circumstances of her flight from the 
Cockpit be remembered; nor could 
that solid weight of treasure be con- 
veyed from = an to place, according 
to the words of the Queen, ‘ whereso- 
ever she went,’ without many persons 
giving assistance and having cogni- 
sance thereof. The Marlboroughs, 
after the enmity between them and 
their once indulgent mistress swelled 
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to an alarming height, always threat- 
ened to disclose some secret which would 
cover her with disgrace. Anne shrank 
and cowered beneath the shaking of this 
terrific rod, until after 1712, when 
Godolphin died, and the Marlboroughs 
went into voluntary banishment. The 
tale they had to tell it is possible re- 
lated to this twenty thousand guineas, 
and they had to say ‘that Anne had 
robbed her father ag well as betrayed 
him’ To this, the not less curious 
story may be added that follows : 


‘¢ There was one series of letters in 
which Anne had bestowed the epithets of 
‘Caliban’ and ‘Dutch Monster’ on 
William III. who was set up as a sort 
of idol of the Whigs, high and low, and 
by them such documents (as the above 
mentioned) would have been regarded as 
little less than sacrilege. Harley, Lord 
Oxford, astutely relieved his mistress from 
the terrors of her tormentors, as he himself 
was a correspondent with the exiled court. 
He wrote a request to the widow of James 
II. from St. Germains, and obtained a 
letter supposed to be the original of one of 
Marlborough’s base letters, which betrayed 
General Tollemache and his armament to 
their certain destruction, at Brest, in June 
1694. Marlborough’ slife was then in Har- 
ley’s hands ; there is little doubt but that 
he could have recriminated dangerously on 
the Queen, although her Prime Minister 
might not be equally compromised. Lord 
Oxford had an interview at his brother 
Mr. Thomas Harley’s house with the 
Duke of Marlborough, who came by a 
back door in a sedan. He was shown 
this letter to King James II. and imme- 
diately after left England.”’ 


This remarkable document is to be 
found in Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great 
Britain, vol. ii. p. 44, where it is men- 
tioned also, that on her return the 
Duchess of Marlborough contrived to 
get this letter from among the Harley 

apers, and destroyed it. 

It has been proved, says Miss Strick- 
land, that the Marlboroughs drew from 
the public purse at that very moment 
the enormous revenue of 64,0002. per 
annum! Before the death of the Duke 
their income amounted to 94,000/. 
Yet before the second year of Queen 
Anne’s reign they were so much limited 
in their means as to have no conveyance 
of their own. 

The following anecdote, strange as 
it may seem, appears corroborated by 
sufficient authority, and shows that 


there are no limits to the violence of 
party feeling and factious rage. 


‘‘Lord Hertford told David Hume, 
‘that towards the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when the Whig ministers were 
turned out of all their places at home, and 
the Duke of Marlborough still continued 
in the command of the army abroad, the 
discarded ministers met and wrote a letter, 
which was signed by Lord Somers, Lord 
Townshend, Lord Sunderland, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, desiring the Duke of 
Marlborough to bring over the troops he 
could depend upon, and that they should 
seize the Queen’s person, and proclaim 
the Elector of Hanover Regent. The 
Duke of Marlborough replied, ‘It was 
madness to think of such a thing.’ ’’ 


The following anecdote is new to us, 
and is a striking picture of the man- 
ners of a court so little distant in time 
from the present, when one sister art 
has been discarded for another, and 
music has taken the place of poetry. 


‘¢ The patronage Queen Anne bestowed 
on Tom D’Urfey, the song-writer of her 
era, resembled that extended by the sister 
queens, Mary and Elizabeth, to their dra- 
matic buffoons, Heywood and Tarleton. 
After her Majesty’s three o’clock dinner, 
D’Urfey took his stand by the side-board 
at the time of dessert, to repeat political 
gibes or doggrel ballads, prepared to flat- 
ter some of the well-known prejudices of 
his royal mistress. It is said that D’Urfey’ 
received a fee of fifty pounds for a stave 
which he compounded soon after Queen 
Anne’s refusal to invite the Elector of 
Hanover’s son, for the purpose of taking 
his place as Duke of Cambridge in the 
House of Peers. It is added, that the 
Electress Sophia greatly displeased and 
irritated Queen Anne, by uttering a speech 
which was reported; it was, ‘that she 
cared not when she died, if on her tomb 
could be recorded that she was Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ Such report 
pointed the sting of satirical doggrel, so 
bountifully rewarded by Queen Anne, 


‘¢ The crown ’s far too weighty 
For shoulders of eighty, 
She could not sustain such a trophy, 
Her hand, too, already 
Has grown so unsteady, 
She can’t hold a sceptre ; 
So Providence kept her 
Away—poor old dowager Sophy !”’ 


The letter we now conclude with is, 
Miss Strickland ‘says, the only speci- 
men from the pen of Queen Anne in 
her girlhood. It still remains in the 
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Bathurst family, and is a curious spe- 
cimen of royal proficiency in education. 


‘* ¢ Bruxelles, Sept. 20. 
*** Twas to see a ball at the court in 
cognito, which I likede very well ; it was 
in very good order, and some danc’d well 


enought. Indeed, there was Prince Vode- 
nunt that dane’d extreamly well, as well 
if not better than ethere the Duke of 
Monmouth or Sir E. Villiers, which I 
think is very ertrordinary. Last night 
againe I was to see fyer-works and bon- 
JSyers, which was to celebrate the King of 
Spain’s weding ; they were very well worth 
seeing indeed. All the people hear are 
very sivil, and except you be othere ways 
to them, they will be so to you. As for 
the town it isa great fine town. Me- 
thinks tho, the streets are not so clean as 
they are in Holland, yet they are not so 
dirty as ours ; they are very well paved 
and very easy—they onely have od smells. 
My sister Issabella’s lodgings and mine 
are much better than I expected, and so 
is all in this place. For our lodgings they 
wear all one great room, and now are 
divided with board into severall. My 
sister Issabella has a good bed chamber 
with a chimney in it: there is a little hole 
to put by things, and between her room 
and mine there is an indiferent room with- 
out a chimney ; then mine is a good one 
with a chimney, which was made a pur- 
pose for me. I have a closet and a place 
for my trunks, and ¢her’s a little place 
where our women dine, and over that 
such anothere. I doubt I have quite ¢irde 
out your patience, so that I will say no 
more, onely beg you to believe me to 
be what I realy am and will be, your very 
affectionate freinde, ANNE. 

‘¢¢ Pray remember me very kindly to 
Sir Allin.’ ”’ 


The Rise and Progress of Literature. 
By Sir Daniel K. Sandford, Pro- 
Sessor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 8vo. 

THIS little essay was written by 
the late Professor Sandford for the 
editor of the “ Popular Encyclopedia, 
or Conversation Lexicon ;” but, as 
many expressed a desire to possess it 
in a small and separate form, their 
wishes have been judiciously met by 
the publishers. It was the author's in- 
tention, had he lived, to have expanded 
it into two volumes, one on ancient, the 
other on modern literature; but he did 
not survive to carry out this intention. 
Such little compendiums, or, as_they 
may be called, bird's-eye views of litera- 
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ture in its progress, and its fulness of 
growth, are both useful and interest- 
ing, if they are not executed in a loose 
and superficial manner. They assist 
the memory and the judgment in the 
important task of classifying and dis- 
tributing the copious materials of 
knowledge. The present appears to 
us to be well executed on the whole: 
and therefore is not discreditable to 
the memory of a laborious and learned 
scholar. 

We must take one extract from that 
portion which will be most generall 
interesting to our readers, that whic 
relates to the last age of our own lite- 
rature. 


‘* What a thorough master of idiomatic 
prose was Swift. Defoe narrates as well 
as he. Cobdett in the present day has 
passages of freer eloquence than Swift 
could reach ; but, though both these writers 
equal him in raciness of language, Swift 
surpasses them both in variety and learn- 
ing. Even, however, from the strength 
of Swift and the sprightliness (?) of Bo- 
lingbroke, we turn with pleasure to the 
sober elegance of Addison. His style is 
like green among the colours. We could 
rest on it for ever. It never dazzles—it 
never wearies. Swift’s poetry is his prose 
versified, unequal, therefore, in poetical 
merit to the effusions of Gay, Young, 
Pope, Thomson, and Gray. Theirs is 
the poetry of art, but not on that account 
the less beautiful. We may laugh at the 
silly question whether Pope, the greatest 
of the series, was a poet. If you ask what 
he was as to invention, read the Rape of 
the Lock: what he was as to passion, 
read Eloise’s Letters, and the Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady; besides, he was as 
original as many other great poets. If 
his mind took in foundling thoughts from 
all quarters, it dressed them up in a livery 
of its own.’’ 


This is, on the whole, just. The 
“ Essay on Man” is as wonderful in 
execution, as its design is crude and 
imperfect; and the translation of 
Homer is a great work. 

He passes to the Novelists. 

‘** Richardson too often paints the im- 
possible in character, but he is unrivalled 
in the elaborateness of representation. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones is the epic of ro- 
mances. Sterne, though he could not 
equal Fielding in fluent wit, is a paragon 
of lucky quaintness, and in pathos is 
approached by Mackenzie alone. Life is 
no longer picturesque enough to produce 
a match for Smol/ett in descriptive humour. 
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Goldsmith, too, who belongs by style to 
this first generation, would be enumerated 
as a novelist, had he not so many more 
claims to immortality : a poet more simple 
and touching than Pope ever was—a prose 
writer more vigorous than Addison ever 
could have been.’’ 


To much of this all must subscribe ; 
but Sterne’s quaintness was hardly to 
be called lucky, arising as it did from 
the laborious study and imitation of a 
certain class of older writers. 


‘‘Tf the second generation were to be 
estimated by Johnson and Gibbon, it might 
justly be condemned for Latinized expres- 
sions, and a pompous fashion of adorning 
common phrases ; but with their mono- 
tonous, though sounding, rhetoric, we 
must contrast the spotless style of Hume, 
and, somewhat later, the lively rhythm of 
Paley. Robertson is a fine writer: who 
does not feel at home with his pen? The 
literature of modern oratory has no name 
so lofty as that of Burke, though, from 
the want of wealth or high alliances, he 
never had a fortune, and from the mixed 
nature of a parliamentary audience he was 
not always an effective speaker. The 
largeness of his political views is enough 
to preserve that name from degenerating 
into a party toast; and the opulence of 
Burke’s style is su vast, that it would 
hardly seem enhanced were we to make 
out his ¢itle to the Letters of Junius.’’ 


We only add, that, in a famous Let- 
ter to Dr. Markham, Burke has given 
his solemn denial of being the author of 
those Letters. 


‘¢ High finish in the execution of lite- 
rary designs is a character often common 
to both the generations through which we 
have hurried. The low state of poetical 
genius in the second might be inferred 
from the temporary popularity of Darwin. 
Cowper and Burns supply the two excep- 
tions to this inference. The fervid piety 
of the one, the fervid passions of the other, 
gave wings to their poetry ; and, even after 
Dunbar and Allan Ramsay, Burns dis- 
closed new powers in the Scottish dialect. 
For any dearth of poetry in the preceding 
generation, full amends has been made by 
the present. If we must call Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Crabbe, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Montgomery, in the 
foremost rank, a multitude of not ignoble 
crests may be seen waving behind them. 
Some of those here mentioned are great 
poets, without having written great poems. 
But this is not true of Walter Scott. 
Granting that his novels may be included 


in the conception of his poetical character, 
he rises to the level of Homer, 


And rivals all but Shakspeare’s name below. 


Tn prose composition British writers seem 
to be now gathering their breath, and 
proving their arms for future efforts. 
Meanwhile they succeed best in biography 
and criticism. The first place is due per-~ 
haps to those periodical works which owe 
their force, and much of their spirit, to 
the great abilities of Jeffrey, Gifford, and 
Wilson,’’ &c. 


No doubt in what we have quoted, 
as in other parts of his work, the author, 
when he came to enlarge and perhaps 
to remodel it, would have found much 
to change and perhaps to improve: 
some criticism to alter, and some cha- 
racters to move and re-adjust in the 
balance of his judgment; but, on the 
whole, this alg as a rapid comment- 
ary on literature, ancient and modern, 
may be read with advantage. 


Revelations of Ireland in the past Gene- 

ration. By D. Owen Madden, Esq. 

THE old Munster bar—the elo- 
quence of the Irish pulpit—O’Connell- 
iana—the Irish nobility—and others, 
—these subjects afford a variety of 
characteristic sketches, lively portraits, 
and humorous anecdotes: as, p. 4, 
speaking of the Munster bar, which 
was the leading one, like our northern 
circuit :-— 


‘*In later times Curran stood alone, 
without any one even to approach him. 
After him came O’ Connell, who in his day 
was foremost, with all the disadvantages 
of his stuff gown and his Catholicism. 
O’Connell, however, had a large family 
connexion and hosts of powerful friends 
on the circuit, which helped his great 
talents into notice. He met with many 
competitors. In eloquence he was equalled 
by Waggett,—in law he was surpassed by 
Burton and Pennefather (Baron). Harry 
Deane Grady could cross-examine an 
Irish rascal as skilfully, and Serjeant 
Gould could browbeat and bluster with as 
much vehemence and simulated fury. But, 
in variety of resources, in genuine talent 
for business, and in that harmonious union 
of powers which gives ascendancy, none 
of his contemporaries came near him, Yet 
he found many among them who often 
tasked his powers, rivals worthy of a noble 
contest. But he was a host in himself. 
He was like a bundle of lawyers and ad- 
vocates rolled into one.”’ 
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The Irish bar of the present day, 
says the author, lives too much on its 
former fame. 


“Its Malones, Boyles, Currans, Plunkets, 
and Burkes were doubtless men of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy and eloquence ; but in 
our generation something better might be 
done than to ring the changes on their 
celebrity. The past history of the bar, 
and a present review of it, show that our 
barristers are wanting in distinct moral 
purpose. Familiarity with Irish life in all 
its variety enables me to state that its de- 
fects are in no respects so prominent as 
in its want of calm, moral purpose.’’ 


Some interesting account is given 
of Dean Kirwan, so eminent for his 
pulpit eloquence. We extract the fol- 
lowing, not only as remarkable in it- 
self, but as showing how the audience 
must have been in harmony with the 
preacher :— 


‘On one occasion he had to preach for 
the Dublin Orphan Asylum. A_ vast 
crowd assembled to hear him. Great ex- 
pectations were excited, and numbers 
eagerly desired to listen to the flow of his 
pathetic sentences, and watch his features 
glowing with impassioned feeling. Amid 
the deepest silence he entered into the 
pulpit, and all eyes were fixed upon him. 
He remained seated for a considerable 
time. At last he rose, labouring under 
emotion, and essayed to speak in vain. 
He buried his face in his handkerchief for 
a minute, and again appeared on the point 
of commencing his discourse. Turning 
towards the gallery where the orphan boys 
were seated, he pointed silently towards 
them, and, looking imploringly to the as- 
sembled crowd, retired from the pulpit 
convulsed with tears. The effect was 
electric. The suddenness and novelty of 
such a coup de thédtre powerfully excited 
the audience. Not one of his sermons was 
more effective.’’ * 


The third chapter, relating to the 
abduction of the Honourable Miss 
King by Colonel Fitzgerald, with the 
singular duel and the death of the 
latter, will be read with that interest 
which must accompany one of the 
most singular and romantic tales of 
real life in later days. It cannot be 
abridged, and must be read in its full 
details and circumstances. The same 


* The eloquence of the present Bishop 
of Killaloe is much praised. Sir Robert 
Peel complimented publicly the Melbourne 
Whigs when they raised the Hon. Ludlow 
Tonson to the see of Killaloe. 
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we may say of O’Connell’s encounter 
of the tongue with Biddy Moriarty, as 
seen at p. 113; but we can find room 
for another :— 


**O’Connell was a capital actor, and 
his dramatic delivery of a common remark 
was often highly impressive. A few years 
since he went down to Kingston near 
Dublin with a party to visit a Queen’s ship 
of war, which was then riding in the bay. 
After having seen it O’Connell proposed 
a walk to the top of Killiney Hill. Breaking 
from the rest of his party, he ascended to 
the highest point of the hill, in company 
with a young and real Irish patriot, whose 
character was brim-full of national enthu- 
siasm. The day was fine, and the view 
from the summit of the hill burst glaringly 
on the sight. The beautiful Bay of Dub- 
lin, like a vast sheet of crystal, was at 
their feet. The old city of Dublin stretched 
away to the west, and to the north was the 
bold promontory of Howth, jutting forth 
into the sea. To the south were the Dublin 
and Wicklow mountains, enclosing the 
lovely vale of Shanganah, rising pictu- 
resquely against the horizon. The scene 
was beautiful, with all the varieties of sun- 
light and shadow. O’Connell enjoyed it 
with nearly as much rapture as his youthful 
and ardent companion, who broke forth,— 
‘It is all Ireland! Oh, how beautiful ! 
Thank God, we see nothing English here! 
Everything we see is Irish!’ His rapture 
was interrupted by O’Connell gently laying 
his hand on his shoulder, and pointing to 
the ship of war at anchor, as he exclaimed, 
—‘ A speck of the British power!’ The 
thought was electric: that speck signifi- 
cantly pointed out by O’Connell suggested 
the whole painful history of his fatherland 
to the memory of this ardent young Irish- 
man.’ 


Let our last extract be on a subject 
more serious and more important :— 


** Zealous and distinguished Catholics, 
earnest for the honour of their ancient 
and wide-spread Church, have lamented 
the evils produced by the Maynoothian 
clergy. The disadvantages resulting from 
a priesthood selected only from one class 
have been dwelt on. But thisisa curious 
point, worthy of reflection, in connection 
with this subject, —J/ Maynooth had never 
been founded, what would have been the 
fate of the Irish population, which has so 
rapidly inercased within the last fifty 
years? It is plain that during the rage of 
the French Revolution, and the long war 
against Napoleon, the Catholics of Ire- 
land could not have obtained a clergy 
from the continent. If left to themselves, 
would the Catholics have founded colleges 
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equal to the emergencies of their case? I 
rather think that an enormous amount of 
total spiritual destitution would have taken 
place in many populous districts, and that 
vast hordes of our peasantry would have 
grown up wild, ferocious, and desperately 
irreclaimable. It is easy to say flippantly 
that in the absence of a Catholic priest- 
hood they would have become Protestants. 
There is no ground for such a presump- 
tion ; and there was very faint zeal and 
much worldliness among our Established 
clergy thirty years ago. I do not think it 
too much to say that Maynooth went far 
to save a large part of the Irish people 
from the barbarism consequent on a total 
want of religious instructors, which, from 
the state of affairs, would have resulted if 
no Irish Catholic Church had been founded. 
It will be wise therefore not to censure 
the Maynoothian system recklessly. It 
would be better to improve, purify, and 
ennoble its operations. Maynooth was 
established by two of the most illustrious 
statesmen our empire has produced,—by 
Burke, ‘ the greatest philosopher in action 
whom the world ever saw ;’ secondly, that 
comprehensive and unperishing genius, the 
younger and greatest of the Pitts. Their 
efforts were sanctioned by a real Irish 
patriot and an illustrious ornament of 
his country—Henry Grattan. If this 
trio of great men were now alive, there 
can be little doubt that they would be the 
first to admit the evils of a tribunitian 
clergy, uninterested in civilisation, divided 
between politics and religion; but they 
would doubtless seek to remedy the evil. 
To secure the empire and to advance 
civilisation in Ireland, their attention 
would be directed towards the improve- 
ment of the Catholic clergy, by elevating 
them in the social scale, and enlisting in 
that powerful order men of birth, of re- 
fined manners, and legitimate ambition. 
Maynooth has only provided a clergy for 
the multitude. To expand the views of 
the Catholic. population, to diffuse edu- 
cation widely through its various ranks, 
and raise it by moral means, clerical in- 
telligence purified from demagogueism and 
exalted above vanity or influence, must be 
employed,”’ &c. 

The author, apparently with justice, 
ascribes most of the evils complained 
of to the political character and 
habits of the Catholie clergy, to the 
absence of a Catholic gentry, and to 
the low state of the churches, into 
which the sons of the gentry and of 
the upper classes abstuin from entering. 
There is much in this chapter in our 
opinion well stated, and well supported 
by fact and reasoning, and therefore 


well worthy of deep attention. The 
subject being both politically and re- 
ligiously of the greatest importance, 
we should say, i is the duty of a 
government to give to its subjects the 
best religion it can ; if they will not take 
that, give them the next best. If they 
refuse ours, let them have all the ad- 
vantage they can derive from their own. 
“In England,” said the great Burke, 
“ the Catholics are a sect, in Ireland a 
nation.” 








The Pentamerone; or, the Story of 
Stories, §c. By Giambattista Basile. 
Translated from the Neapolitan by 
John Edward Taylor. 

THIS collection of fairy tales was 
made in the seventeenth century by 
G. Basile. It was called “ Penta- 
merone.” It was little known in other 
countries, and was first introduced by 
Fernand in his Rémische Studien. The 
author spent his early youth in Crete, 
visited Venice, and followed his sister 
Adriana, a celebrated singer, to Mantua. 
When Milton was in Italy he was in- 
troduced to Adriana and her daughter, 
and heard them play at the concerts 
of Cardinal Barberini at Rome. He 
has celebrated Leonora in his Latin 
Epigrams, and in an Italian canzone. 
Basile retired after his travels to Na- 
ples, and, it is supposed, died about 
1637. The translator says that— 

‘*This collection of tales is the best 
and richest that has been made in any 
country. Theauthor hada proper know- 
ledge of the Neapolitan dialect, and he 
has introduced no alteration, scarcely any 
addition, of importance. His narrative has 
all the sportive, witty, and lively spirit of 
the Neapolitans; he makes continual al- 
lusions to the customs and manners of the 
country, as well as to ancient history and 
mythology, an acquaintance which is 
pretty generally diffused in Italy. In 
this respect these tales present a striking 
contrast to the quiet and simple style of 
the German stories.’’ 

The Pentamerone first appeared in 
1637, under the title of “LoCunto dele 
Cunte, overo Trattinimiento de li Pec- 
cerille.” It is translated into German 
by M. Liebrecht, to which translation it 
appears that very learned scholar Dr. 
Grimm has contributed a valuable pre- 
face, from which the translator has 
been able to give a short extract. In 
it Grimm, comparing Basile to the well- 
known tales of Straparole, gives the 
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preference to the former, and, indeed, 
his praise is of the highest kind. The 
fondness for Concetti was that of his 
age; but his images are true, and in 
the spirit of the Neapolitan people. 
A comparison is made between the 
quaint conceits and extravagant me- 
taphors of this work and of Sir Philip 
Sydney’s Arcadia. The translator's 
learned friend, Mr. Keighiley, who 
has traversed this province of litera- 
ture, as he has many others, with the 
success which results from learning 
and diligence, thinks that the author 
met with these stories in Crete and 
Venice. Dr. Grimm observes, “ They 
are unquestionably the wonderful and 
last echoes of very ancient myths, which 
have taken root over the whole of 
Europe, and opened in an unexpected 
manner passages of research which 
were considered to be closed up, and 
— the clew to the relationship of 
able in general.” 

This work has afforded materials to 
later authors, as to the author of that 
difficult work for us in the north, the 
Malmantile Racquistato, and others. 
Though ten editions of this popular 
work had appeared in Naples, till this 
last year it is remarkable that it had 
never been translated into any lan- 
guage out of Italy; and now two 
translations, quite independent of each 
other, have been given to the press 
alinost at the same time, one in German 
the other in English. Mr. Taylor 
executed his work under difficulties 
which only zeal and labour could enable 
him to overcome. He had no gram- 
mar, no dictionaries, nor any stray laz- 
zaroni to be picked . in London; his 
only assistance was Fassano’s “ Tasso 
Neapolitano,” in which he studied the 
dialect by comparison. ‘The brothers 
Grimm have spoken of the unusual 
difficulties attending a translation of 
Basile, and Mr. Liebrecht confirms 
what they have said to the fullest ex- 
tent. The Pentamerone contains fifty 
stories, of which Mr. Taylor has re- 
stricted himself to thirty, for very 
satisfactory reasons. It is impossible 
to —- the press too pure. 

Such is a short recapitulation of what 
is said in the preface. We are really 
sorry that we cannot give a specimen of 
the tales, but their length in com- 
parison to our ge absolutely forbids 
such a hope. e must however say 
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that nothing can be more entertaining 
than they are, and a little deeper than 
entertainment lies their wisdom. Mr. 
Taylor has given throughout short 
notes, but very much to the purpose, 
explaining the proverbial expressions, 
and jokes and language of the Chiaia 
and Pizzo Falcone ; and altogether he 
has conferred a great favour on all who 
like the interesting research of tracing 
fable to its source, and following it in 
its migratory channels through various 
centuries; and we have also to thank 
him for having made known t6 us a 
treasure of Italian literature, which but 
for his labour of love might have lain 
hidden for years to come; and we can- 
not help adding, that Mr. Keightly’s 
Fairy Tales and Popular Fictions would 
be the best accompaniments of this 
delightful work. 








Duplessis-Mornay, par Joachim Am- 
bert, Officier Supérieur de Cavalerie. 
Paris, 1847, 8vo. pp. 560. 

“IN our times an interest entirely 
novel attaches itself to the great events 
of the sixteenth century. This study 
has been nearly altogether neglected 
by the writers of the reign of Louis 
XIV.: it inspired them only with dis- 
dain and dread ; they despised an age 
in which science and literature were 
still mixed up with so much barba- 
rism; and they feared to agitate re- 
collections of revolt and bloodshed, 
under the serene and well-ordered 
rule of the great king. Louis XIV. 
like Napoleon, did not like to let 
people’s memory revert to the times 
when crowns were shattered by the 
shock of tempests. The philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, who were 
brought nearer to the Reformers by 
their principles of liberty, were se- 
parated from them by their preposses- 
sions on religion. ‘They wanted lei- 
sure too for the patient researches of 
erudition. Incessantly occupied with 
the object of demolishing a state, they 
had no time to examine how other 
labourers in the cause of humanity 
had demolished a church; and Vol- 
taire, in his Essai sur les Meurs, con- 
fines himself to collecting some striking 
or curious facts, which show that he 
had not caught the deep and universal 
meaning of the Reformation. 

“Tt was reserved for the historians of 
the nineteenth ooey to return with 
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a patient sympathy to the study of the 
sixteenth. Great works have been 
accomplished on this subject in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. 
Others are announced which are not 
less considerable; and if M. Mignet 
finishes in the midst of our political 
agitations the extensive edifice which 
he has begun, France will possess a 
history of the Reformation, insufficient 
perhaps in a doctrinal point of view, 
but composed with an upright con- 
science, a deep acquaintance with 
events, and a high elevation of genius. 
“ This revival of interest for the 
men and the works of the sixteenth 
century is not surprising. There are 
striking analogies between that epoch 
and our own. In both cases a new 
era commences, and a new world ap- 
pears. The ancient state of society 
rocks on its foundations; enemies of 
every kind, and of different opinions, 
but impelled by a common force, apply 
themselves to overthrow it. After 
having demolished to a great extent, 
comes the wish to reconstruct the roof, 
under which future generations are to 
dwell. In Luther’s age, as in ours, it 
is a progression of the general con- 
science that provokes all these de- 
structions and causes all these re-or- 
anisations ; for every time that pub- 
ic morality ascends a degree, it neces- 
sarily aspires to conform everything 
to its own likeness. In both periods a 
formidable conflict takes place between 
the ne and the growing opinions, 
because the past does not consent to 
an arrangement with the present, till 
after being overthrown by it. In both 
centuries there appears on the stage 
not only men of genius, but also the 
great actor in all human dramas, 
namely, the people, who, with an irre- 
sistible arm, driving princes, nobles, 
and priests, like a feeble flock before 
it, marches toward its object across 
waves of blood, rests only for a while 
to rise up with greater energy, and 
does not return to complete repose, till 
the two parties have been compelled 
to accept of an equitable settlement. 
“The differences between the spirit of 
the age of the Reformation and our 
own are doubtless numerous and pro- 
found, yet less so than might be sup- 
sed after a superficial examination. 
The more we penetrate into the causes 
und the characters of events which 
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affect entire nations or many nations, 
the more shall we believe that man does 
not change, so much as one might be 
tempted to imagine. We certainly are 
far from denying a change, and espe- 
cially a progress: it is one of our dearest 
convictions, and the only one, to speak 
the truth, which revives and supports 
our hopes in the presence of such griev- 
ous errors. 

“ But let us look attentively: human 
nature is always the same in its essential 
traits ; and beneath the modifications 
it undergoes subsists this original 
quality of our being, which suffers no 
alteration. Man is not only rather one 
than several in all countries of the globe, 
he is also such in all ages of history. 
When it is asserted, that between the 
epoch of the Reformers and our own 
there is an almost absolute contrast, 
because heavenly interests were then 
the object, and now men are busy 
about earthly ones, this opinion 1s 
stamped with a double exaggeration. 
The contemporaries of Luther were 
not such spiritualists, nor are ours really 
such materialists as is maintained. In 
the former period social ideas had their 
place ; in the latter religious ones have 
theirs as well, as will at length be ac- 
knowledged. Not that we deny the 
differences ; they ought to be allowed; 
but on the other hand some account 
must be made of the resemblances, 
which in our opinion are greater. 

“ Among the personages who bore an 
eminent part in the transactions of the 
sixteenth century Duplessis-Mornay 
could not be forgotten. With a vast 
and comprehensive mind, he had studied 
and retained everything. He wielded 
the pen and the sword with the same 
success. A councillor, a warrior, a 
diplomatist, an orator, a civilian, a 
learned theologian, and an able writer, 
he deserves on all these accounts the 
attention of posterity. The habits of 
cabinet life in no wise impaired the 
energy of his will; he was as fruitful 
and as powerful in action as in thought 
—a rare assemblage of qualities, which 
seemingly exclude each other, and 
which constitute one of the most 
perfect characters that the world has 
ever seen. But what distinguished 
Philippe Mornay still more was his 
thorough integrity, based on his vital 
and enlightened belief. Historians do 
not reproach him with a single ma- 
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terial error. He was concerned during 
nearly sixty years in the most com- 
one struggles, without failing in 
is duties, and exhibited such constant 
virtues, that his very enemies have 
been compelled to do him homage. 
Ultramontane writers, who have re- 
spected nothing, and who seek for 
faults to reprove even in the actions 
of Coligny, prostrate themselves before 
the irreproachable memory of Du- 
plessis- Mornay. 

“His life has been often written. 
Madame de Mornay was the first who 
related, in a plain and affecting me- 
moir, the history of her husband till 
the year 1605. She had undertaken 
this work for her son. ‘ It is the ex- 
ample of your father (she said at the 
beginning) that I adjure you to have 
always before your eyes.’ When she 
had the misfortune to lose this son, 
who was killed at the assault of 
Guelders, in Holland, the pen dropped 
from her hands. ‘ Here it is proper 
(wrote the unhappy mother) that my 
book should end with him, which ‘was 
only undertaken for him.’ Other bio- 
graphers have taken up and completed 
the work. A list of them would be 
long, and of little use. 

“M. Joachim Ambert is the latest. 
He is not a litterateur by profession. 
He himself relates with great frank- 
ness how he has written it. he book 
was composed between the duties of 
military service. An unfinished sen- 
tence was interrupted by the sound of 
the trumpet: a page just begun had 
to be left in order to mount his horse. 
In the evening, after the futigues of 
the review, and in the tranquil hours 
of night, M. Ambert, having put off 
his cuirass, returned to his papers and 
continued his labours. Hence resulted 
some inconveniences, but also some 
real advantages. This work has not 
a professional air. If the ideas are 
less closely linked, and the phrases 
less roundly turned, it possesses an at- 
traction that is lively, rapid, and un- 
encumbered; the author proceeds with 
a firm step, like a brave regiment 
marching into a foreign territory. His 
recital is loyal and free, like the word 
of a soldier. 

“ We shall make, however, two re- 
marks in the way of criticism. M. 
Ambert seems to have designed a 
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sort of medium between history and 
romance. He places in the mouth 
of his personages, for instance, of the 
mother of Philippe de Mornay, speeches 
imbued with the opinions and ex- 
pressions of the present time, an 
anachronism which displeases the en- 
lightened reader. Moreover, he ima- 
gines, at his own pleasure, that his 
hero has heard things, and has been in 
situations which could not have hap- 
pened. This produces an effect, as the 
phrase now is, but the effect which is 
attained at the expense of strict his- 
torical truth is bought too dear. Be- 
sides, M. Joachim Ambert does not 
appear to have sufficiently studied and 
appreciated the religious questions. Of 
the demands of conscience, which form 
the vital element of all true religion, 
he has little knowledge. He defends 
Catholicism by the aid of the imagina- 
tion, like M. de Chateaubriand. He 
does not descend, if we may employ 
the term, into the interior of Pro- 
testantism, and only judges of it by ex- 
ternals, or by political considerations. 
This want of enlightenment and of 
personal experience is particularly to 
be regretted in a biographer of Du- 
plessis-Mornay. The primary requi- 
site in biographical composition is to 
comprehend one’s hero in every thing 
essential. Without that the writer 
wants the guiding clue in this laby- 
rinth of events, and curtails, mutilates, 
transforms, or even omits the very 
things, which held the chief place in the 
sentiments and resolutions of his prin- 
cipal personage. This is precisely what 
has happened to M. Ambert. One is 
quite astonished, or rather one is not so 
at all in reading his book, not to find in 
it some of the circumstances with which 
Duplessis was chiefly occupied, such 
as his famous controversy with Du- 
perron, and others of the same kind. 


Could he revisit this world he would 


thank M. Ambert for his good-will, and 
congratulate him on his fine talents, 
but he would complain of being al- 
most entirely misrepresented in that 
which formed the substance of his 
entire life.” 


——o- 


The preceding article is taken from 
a French weekly periodical, entitled 
“Te Semeur,” which was commenced 
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in 1831.* Our readers are thus pre- 
sented not only with a notice of a 
recent French work, but also with a 
specimen of French criticism, and as 
the publication from which it is ex- 
tracted is not extensively known in 
this country, they will probably read 
it with interest. They will think, no 
doubt, that full justice has been done 
to the philosophers of the last century, 
in whom there was more alloy than 
gold; but who, along with their per- 
nicious opinions, combined some ob- 
jects which religion need not have 
repudiated, and in which, to speak 
candidly, it should have unticipated 
them. 

The remainder of the article is de- 
voted to the early years of Duplessis- 
Mornay, and, if we omit it, our reason 
is, that this is only the first of a series 
of papers on that eminent person, and 
not confined tothe particulars related in 
M. Ambert’s book. We have given it 
thus far as containing the criticism on 
that work. The following passage, 
however, may be added, as it also 
serves to place the author and the 
critic before the eyes of our readers : 

“Philippe de Mornay, Seigneur du 
Plessis, was born at the chateau of 
Bussi, in the former French Vexin,} 
the fifth of November, 1549. Tis 
father, Jacques de Mornay, was a 
brave and loyal chevalier, ready to 
answer at the call of his kings, but 
slenderly educated. It is asserted that 
he embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation in the last years of his life; 
nevertheless he made no open profes- 
sion of his new faith, and was buried 
according to the Catholic rites. It was 
the mother of Philippe who opened 
the gate of the manor-house of Bussi 
to the creed of Calvin. M. Ambert is 
astonished at this. ‘How singular 
(says he) that a woman, whom the 
tender and spotless Mary should draw 
incessantly to the feet of the image of 
a dying son,—that a woman was the 
first to introduce the doctrines of the 
Reformation to the domestic hearth. 
Have moral historians overlooked this, 
or have they not condescended to 


* The number now before us, that of 
May 17, 1848, vol. xvii. No. 20. 
a; Now the department of the Seine and 
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investigate the causes?” These causes 
are not very difficult for the believer 
to discover. Woman has not only 
imagination and feeling, she has also 
as well as man a conscience which 
suffers from its sins, which is anxious 
for the eternal future, which seeks 
the means of grace and salvation, and 
which finds it only in believing on 
Jesus Christ crucified. The tender 
and spotless Mary may engage the 
soul in drawing it out of self, and in 
diverting it, as Pascal says, but she 
cannot satisfy it entirely ; and a re- 
flecting and serious woman must needs 
seek something else in the gospel than 
images and emotions. Pray then let 
us learn to treat religion, the judgment 
of God, and eternity, like solid per- 
sons and not merely as poets.” 

Many readers will be surprised at 
the result which the study of the 
Fathers had upon Mornay. His uncle, 
Philippe du Bac, Bishop of Nantes 
(and subsequently Archbishop of 
Rheims), who saw with displeasure the 
tendency of his nephew’s mind, advised 
him to read the Pathers as a correc- 
tive of his errors. “Mornay did so, de- 
lighted to draw from a new fountain 
of religious knowledge; but the pe- 
rusal of these ancient teachers had 
quite a different effect on his mind 
from that which Philippe du Bac ex- 
pected. He found in them numerous 
and solid arguments against the in- 
structions and the practices of Rome. 
Hence arose a correspondence which 
often embarrassed the Bishop of Nantes. 
His nephew quoted passages of the 
Fathers, and asked for precise expla- 
nations. The uncle did not know 
what to answer; he had believed, on 
the word of his tutors of the seminary, 
that all Christian antiquity supported 
the pretensions of Gregory VII. of 
Innocent III. and of Leo X.” 

We quote a curious anecdote con- 
cerning his residence at Venice, where 
he was troubled by the Inquisition. 

“ A familiar of the Holy Office came 
to require his declaration on the con- 
troverted articles of the Romish faith, 
A misconception, arising from his being 
unpractised in the Italian language, 
saved Mornay from all persecution. 
He replied to his interlocutor, that 
there was no need of his making a 
declaration, that he was neither a cul- 
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prit nor an infidel, but a religious 
he (religioso). ‘The officer of the 

nquisition supposed that he was a 
religious, that is to say, a monk, and 
insisted no further.” 

Mornay was often entrusted b 
his master Henri IV. during the civil 
wars with diplomatic commissions, and 
the confidence reposed in his wisdom 
and integrity was so great, that it 
should be given in the words of 
Chaudon, the Romish biographer : “ Il 
n’eut jamais d'autres instructions de 
son maitre, qu'un blanc-signé. Il 
réussit dans presque toutes ses négo- 
ciations, parce qu'il étoit un vrai poli- 
tique et non un intrigant.” In connec- 
tion with this interesting circumstance 
we would make another extract from 
the article in The Semeur. 

“ He committed himself to God at 
all times, in all places, and in the most 
trying circumstances, when his com- 
panions in arms or his colleagues in the 
council reckoned only on their caleu- 
lations. Hence he sometimes remained 
in the second rank when entitled to 
the first. He was less loaded with 
honours than Sully; he did not like 
him obtain the title of duke and ample 
wealth ; even in history he bears a less 
illustrious name : but if the characters 
of these two men are accurately studied, 
Duplessis- Mornay must be placed above 
his rival.” 

When Louis XIII. was preparing to 
make war on the Huguenots, Mornay 
wrote in strong terms to dissuade him : 
“Faire la guerre 2 ses sujets, c’est 
temoigner de la foiblesse. L’autorité 
consiste dans l’obéissance paisible du 
peuple: elle s’établit par la prudence 
et par la justice de celui qui gouverne.” 
This is very different language from 
Malherbe’s ode, which compares the 
king to Jupiter making war on the 
Titans. 

Voltaire has given a character of 
Mornay in his Henriade, which de- 
serves to be quoted as a portrait, as 
well as for the beautiful comparison 
he has introduced. 

Non moins prudent ami que philosophe aus- 

tére, {plaire. 

Mornay sut l’art discret de reprendre et de 

Son example intruisoit bien mieux que ses 
discours ; 

Les solides vertus furent ses seuls amours ; 

Avide des travaux, insensible aux délices, 

Ii marchoit d’un pas ferme au bord des pré- 
cipices. 
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Jamais l’air de la cour et son souffle infecté 
N’altéra de son cceur l’austére pureté. 
Belle Arethuse, ainsi, ton onde fortunée 
Roule au sein furieux d’Amphitrite étonnée, 
Un cristal toujours pur et des flots toujours 
clairs, 
Que jamais ne corrompt l’amertume des mers. 
As the Reviewer in The Semeur has 
passed over the biographies of Mor- 
nay, we may mention that his Me- 
moirs were arranged by the celebrated 
Daillé, who was tutor to his two grand- 
sons, and printed in 1624-25, in four 
uarto volumes.* In 1822—25, M. 
uguis, the editor of Rulhiére, pub- 
lished from original MSS. the Me- 
moirs and Correspondence, preceded 
by Madame de Mornay’s account of 
her husband. A Life of Mornay was 
published at Leyden, in 1647, 4to. by 
his secretaries Meslai and Chalopin, 
and David de Liques. An Eloge by 
M. Henri eal inserted in the 
Athénée of Niort, was printed se- 
parately in 1809, 8vo. The English 
reader will find a sufficiently copious 
Life in Mr. R. B. Hone’s Christian 
Biography, in which Sully’s inadequate 
account of the dispute with Duperron 
(which has been generally followed) 
is corrected from the family sources. 


Helps to Hereford History, Civil and 
Legendary ; in an account of the an- 
cient Cordwainers’ Company of the 
City ; the Mordiford Dragon; and 
other subjects. By J. Dacres Devlin. 
12mo. 

MR. Devlin is the author of “The 
Shoemaker” in Knight’s Series of 
Trade Guides. The origin of the pre- 
sent volume is as follows: In the sum- 
mer of last year he was induced to 
leave London, in order to take up ‘his 
abode in “some less smokey and more 
field-environed city or town. He came 
to Hereford; and there, after securing 
some trifling share of work at his 
trade, which is that of a boot-closer, 
he recommenced his old habit of seek- 
ing for such intellectual gratification 
as might be attainable within the new 
sphere where he was placed.” The 
columns of the Hereford Times afforded 
him the desired field for the exercise 
of his pen; and the present little 
volume is a revised and connected 





* The dedication prefixed to his ‘* Use 
of the Fathers ’’ contains some particulars 
of his connection with the Mornay family.”’ 
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republication of his contributions to 
that journal. 

Its contents principally relate to 
two subjects: the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany ; and the Mordiford Dragon. 

he materials for the former were 
acquired from his fortunately obtaining 
access to some old books of account ; 
which at once illustrate the economi- 
cal history of an old trade guild,* and 
in some particulars reflect a light upon 
the general history of the city. One 
of these is the old practice of paying 
wages to the burgesses sent to repre- 
sent a town in parliament. In 1618 
serjeant Hoskyns, a man of some ce- 
lebrity among the scholars and wits of 
his day, was paid the sum of £92, 
“allowed him by the King’s writ, now 
in the Sheriff’s [hands ? ], for his Par- 
liament expenses for nine hundred and 
odd days, after the rate of 2s. per 
diem.” The author remarks that Lord 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, has expressed some hesitation 
in believing that Andrew Marvell— 
who is usually quoted as one of the 
last instances of a paid member—re- 
ceived anything more from his con- 
stituents of Hull than an annual cask 
of herrings. The point is one which 
still requires some further elucidation : 
as it seems that Mr. Devlin himself 
supposes that Mr. Walter Hardman, 
who was serjeant Hoskyns’s associate, 
received no remuneration. We would 
ask whether the payment was not con- 


* They are styled in the heading of an 
accompt in the year 1570 ‘‘ the corvisars 
and showmakers within the cyttey of Here- 
ford.” Corviser Mr. Devlin considers 
as only another form of the term cord- 
wainer ; andthe latter is clearly derived, 
through the French cordouannier, from 
the city of Cordova in Spain, where an 
excellent leather was manufactured. The 
Scotch corruption of the same trade was 
cordiner, which still exists as a surname. 
Mr. Devlin suggests, with apparent pro- 
bability, that the distinction between 
a cordwainer and shoemaker was little 
more than this,—that the former term was 
of higher estimation, because it implied 
an artizan working upon a superior ma- 
terial, and was therefore assumed as a 
refinement upon the other—an affectation 
by no means uncommon in more modern 
days. The cordwainer and shoemaker 
were the “ solicitor and attorney” of the 
gentle craft. 


tinued by the larger towns to lawyers, 
who, by reason of their professional 
talents, might be considered the most 
efficient advocates of local interests, 
after it had been abandoned in the 
greater majority of cases, on the towns- 
men ceasing to send to Parliament 
persons of their own body, and avail- 
themselves instead of volunteers from 
the neighbouring gentry, or the nomi- 
nees of powerful noblemen. 

Another matter is the paving of the 
city. Mr. Devlin finds that the Cord- 
wainers contributed to it in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and he comes to the 
conclusion that “this very important 
feature in social improvement was no 
sooner seen to exhibit itself in London 
than it found an imitation in Here- 
ford,” an opinion he is led to adopt 
in consequence of placing reliance on 
the following very ill-considered as- 
sertion in the Pictorial History of 
England :— 

‘* About the same time (reign of Henry 
VIII.) began the paving of the streets of 
London, the first act for that purpose 
being the statute 24 Henry VIII. c. 11, 
passed in 1532-3 for paving the highway 
between the Strand Cross and Charing 
Cross.’’ 

Few require to be told that the 
highway described was at the time in 
question not a street, but a suburban 
road, only partially lined with build- 
ings: and we think it scarcely possible 
that the narrow streets of the city 
itself could at any period have been 
maintained without some kind of pave- 
ment. Street pavements of the Roman 
era have been uncovered in London, 
and it may be concluded that in all 
subsequent ages the like indispensable 
assistance to internal communication 
was in use. Even the causeway be- 
tween the Strand and Charing Cross 
had probably been a causeway for 
many centuries before it was controlled 
by act of Parliament. And a little 
inquiry in the patent rolls, or in the 
rolls of parliament, would obtain many 
memorials of the paving of cities and 
towns long before the reign of Henry 
VIII.—in most cases, be it remem- 
bered, a renewal of former works, and 
not marking the date of a great inven- 
tion or improvement. 

Mr. Devlin has fallen into another 
misapprehension with respect to the 
following entry, 
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‘“‘ Given to the prince’s players at the 
request of Mr. Mayor, vs.’’ 
when he supposes it to show that 
Henry Prince of Wales visited Here- 
ford in the year 1609. The players 
were not travelling, as he imagines, 
in the Prince’s train; they were 
merely a company which had re- 
ceived permission to call themselves 
by the Prince’s name, a practice which 
has been fully illustrated in the pages 
of our dramatic historian Mr. J. P. 
Collier. The “seven days” in the 
same place (p. 70) is, we perceive, a 
mere slip for “ years ;” and the word 
“ ouyste” which has puzzled Mr. 
Devlin in the preceding page, is 
nothing more than “ guyfte” (gift). 

The second part of the volume is 
occupied by some poetical pieces, and 
a long preliminary dissertation on the 
legend of the Mordiford Dragon and 
other cognate matters. Mr. Devlin’s 
inquiries have led him to invoke the 
learning of the late Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick on the ancient Ophite worship, 
and to refer to the Rev. J. B. Deane’s 
work on Dracontian temples; but we 
are not sure that all this is really to 
the purpose in the case of Mordiford. 
Having obtained access to the account 
of this place left in manuscript by 
Mr. Duncomb the county historian, 
Mr. Devlin has been permitted to 
copy it. It appears that the dragon 
was pictured on the outside of the 
church, on its west wall, facing the 
bridge ; that it was seen there in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and that 
it was subsequently renewed from time 
to time, being recoloured and varied 
in colour, as the fancy of the painter 
suggested. Mr. Duncomb also states 
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that the priory of St. Guthlac in Here- 
ford was formerly patron of the church 
of Mordiford, and that the arms borne 
by that house, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were, Gules,a wyvern or. Now, 
this heraldic circumstance militates 
very seriously against the dragon of 
Mordiford being set up as a rival 
against the dragon of Wantley; and, 
whilst we can have no objection to 
Mr. Devlin’s exercising his fancy in 
legendary poetry, we must confess that 
we think his serious disquisition on the 
matter not only very prolix, but not 
very satisfactory; as he himself ad- 
mits, “ there would seem to be no end 
to discovery and conjecture on this 
very fruitful subject.” 

We shall therefore revert, by way 
of conclusion, to the prospectus of a 
series of “Trade Histories,’ which 
follows the former part of the book. 
Mr. Devlin proposes to devote one of 
those works to “The Trades of Dress ;” 
another to “ The Tanner, Currier, and 
Leather Manufacturer in general;” and 
the third to “A general View of the 
Rise, Progress, Usages, and Decline of 
our early incorporated Trade Compa- 
nies or Guilds.” These books, which 
we have no doubt he will make in- 
teresting, are to be published by sub- 
scription ; but he previously wishes to 
print an original poem, already some 
years written, and entitled “ The 
Solace of Solitude ;” and also to re- 
print “The History of the Gentle 
Craft,” a rare and curious book, written 
by Thomas Deloney in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In these honourable efforts 
of his literary ambition we wish him 
every success. 


The New Testament Pocket Commen- 
tary. 18mo. pp. 356.—This is really a 
surprising achievement of the press when 
we consider its cheapness (ls. 4d.), nor 
does the execution appear to have been 
sacrificed to that consideration, as is too 
often the case. The text is not given, as 
the reader may justly be supposed to have 
a Testament at hand. The comments are 
divided into paragraphs, as Colossians iv. 
1—6, 7—18 ; they are taken chiefly from 
Henry, Scott, Doddridge, and Burkitt, 
and explanatory notes are added at the 
end of each chapter. On the Apocalypse 
the compiler has generally made the com- 


ment practical; in other respects his re- 
marks appear rather to follow in the track 
of Keith. This little volume might be 
called “ The Traveller’s Commentary,’’ 
as the space it will occupy is so small as 
to induce him to take it with him where 
larger ones would be out of the question. 
In this way it may be the means of doing 
much good during the intervals of a jour- 
ney or voyage, and as such it deserves to 
be made known. 

The Jewish Nation. 12mo. pp. 452.— 
A library book which will amply supply 
the place of more expensive works, while 
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the numerous wood-cuts with which it is 
illustrated make the various subjects fa- 
miliar to the eye. It only wants an index 
of texts to which allusion is made, but 
these are obviously so many that it would 
have increased the letter-press greatly. 
Several of the illustrations are Egyptian, 
a source of information which has been 
epee only in our times to such an avail- 
able extent. 





Look Up; or Girls and Flowers. 18mo. 
pp. 180.—This tale contains some beau- 
tiful illustrations of the vicissitudes of 
human life, and other moral lessons, de- 
rived from flowers. What is called “ the 
language of flowers’’ is here applied to 
higher uses than the writers of such com- 
parisons have generally attempted. 

Jane Hudson; or Exert Yourself. 
18mo. pp. 110. —This lively narrative was 
written for the young people of the United 
States. It contains several allusions to 
American customs and manners, but is 
reprinted without alteration, as these ap- 
pear suited to enforce the moral of the 
book, viz. the duty of exertion in fulfilling 
the duties of life. Its sum is, that ‘‘ The 
habits we form in youth abide: if we are 
taught to be earnest, intent, courageous, 
and faithful in the duties and amid the 
trials of youth, nothing in after years can 
wrest our habits from us.’’ (p. 108.) The 
whole narrative is well worth the perusal 
of the young, especially such as have been 
suffered to pass their timein self-indulgence, 
in a sprightly indolence, or undisciplined 
activity. That it is calculated to please, 
we can testify, as we put it into some 
children’s hands, while they were confined 
by sickness to the nursery, and they were 
delighted with it. 








The Sister’s Friend. 12mo. pp. 180.— 
As this is “‘a new edition,’’ we presume 
that success has warranted the republica- 
tion. It turns upon ‘‘ Christmas holidays 
spent at home,’’ and the development of 
character during that period. We quote 
an instructive passage from p. 54 : “ Good 
thoughts, like good company, will never 
stay where they are not civilly entertained : 
while bad thoughts, like ill-mannered 
guests, press for admittance; or, like 
nightly robbers, lurk secretly about, wait- 
ing for an unguarded moment to creep in 
and destroy.’’ This should be got by 
heart. 





Christian Memorials, designed and 
drawn on stone by William Osmond, Jun. 
Sarum. 4to. Parts I.—1V.—Mr. Osmond 
senior has for some years distinguished him- 
self in the art of monumental sculpture, and 

8 


many pleasing examples of his skill are to 
be seen in the cathedral of Salisbury and 
the neighbouring churches. His son, to 
whom we are indebted for the present 
work, has formed the honourable resolu- 
tion to pursue a similar career: and this 
series of tasteful designs will at once pro- 
mote an object to which the public taste 
has already been directed by some of our 
architectural friends, and supply a practi- 
cal guide for his professional brethren. 
The work, he says, has been undertaken 
at the request of many of the Clergy and 
others, who have long felt the want of a 
few designs for appropriate and inerpen- 
sive Memorials to mark the resting-places 
of those who 

sleep awhile 

Within the Church’s shade. 

Some of Mr. Osmond’s designs are for 
flat stones, like the ancient coffin-lids ; 
others for ornamental headstones or 
crosses; and he has judiciously introduced 
some that may be executed in wood. 








Biblictheca Londinensis; a Classified 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
during Thirty Years. By Thomas Hodg- 
son. 8vo.—‘‘ The design of this work is 
new, and was suggested in consequence of 
many persons referring to the London 
Catalogue being unable to find out the 
books required. They knew perhaps the 
title of the book, but not the name of 
the author.’’ Such is the editor’s own 
account of this very laborious and useful 
compilation. The London Catalogue of 
Books furnishes an alphabetical reference 
to authors’ names, and the present volume 
exhibits a classification of no fewer than 
thirty-six thousand books, which have 
been either published or advertised by the 
booksellers as still on sale, during the last 
thirty years. It is obvious that such a 
book will prove very useful to book-buyers 
as. well as book-sellers. 





What is my Duty? Edited by the Rev. 
Arthur Martineau, M.A. Vicar of Whit- 
kirk.—This is a series of essays, sugges- 
ted by the general distress of the calami- 
tous winter of 1846-7, but suited to all 
periods, and destined, we would hope, to 
have many readers for a long period to 
come. The author’s main argument is, 
that the best remedy in seasons of diffi- 
culty or distress is that every man should 
fulfil the duties of his own particular sta- 
tion in society: and this is successively 
considered under the inquiries, What is 
my Duty to God?—to my family ?—to 
my dependants ?—to the poor ?—to my 
neighbours ?—to my country ?—as holding 
office or rank in the state?—to myself? 
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The arguments of the author, and the 
manner in which they are inforced, are 
alike admirable; and great indeed must 
have been the satisfaction with which the 
Editor performed his task, if, as we have 
been informed, the writer is the partner 
of his own domestic cares. 





The Soul’s Conflict with Itself. By 
the Rev. R. Sibbs, D.D. 18mo. pp. 270. 
—The celebrated Izaak Walton bequeaths 
in his will a copy of this book to his son, 
desiring him ‘‘ to read it so as to be well 
acquainted with it.’’ This eulogy has 
given a wider celebrity to the book, and, 
though its value intrinsically was always 
the same, still Walton’s testimony is one 
of the highest importance, perhaps the 
more so, as he and the writer did not 
belong to the same school in theology. 
It has caused this treatise to be repub- 
lished in various forms, from the elegant 
library edition to the small popular one, 
according as the readers may be presumed 
to belong to the thousand or the million. 
Those who are not acquainted with the 
book will learn its nature from the text 
(Psalm xlii. 11.) on which it is an exten- 
sive comment. The class of writers to 
whom the author belonged were fond of 
bringing a numerous assemblage of ideas 
within the compass of a single subject; a 
plan in which imitators would be likely to 
fail. With their vigorous minds, their 
active imaginations, and their depth of 
knowledge, they handled (mentally speak- 
ing) the bow of Ulysses, which it would 
be rash in others to touch. The senten- 
tiousness of Dr. Sibbs’s treatise may be 
shown by a single quotation, the compari- 
son in which is extremely happy; when 
recommending meekness he says ‘‘ It is 
ill sowing in a storm, so a stormy spirit 
will not suffer the word to take place’’ 
(p. 32). When he observes at p. 19, on 
malicious speaking, that ‘‘ there is a mur- 
der of the tongue, a wounding tongue as 
well as a healing tongue,’’ we cannot help 
asking whether he had read the little 
work of Erasmus, entitled ‘‘ Lingua,’’ 
which treats ‘*De Lingue usu atque 
abusu,’’ and is full of similar language. 
We give a passage from p. 186, ed. Lug. 
Bat. 1624: ‘‘Sicarii vocantur qui ferro 
perimunt hominem ; qui idem faciunt lin- 
guee gladio sicarii non vocantur, sed tamen 
sunt omnibus sicariis sceleratiores.’’* It 
is curious that the class of persons whom 
he blames most severely for the ‘‘ linguz 


, 


* The expression ‘‘ a healing tongue’’ 
also has its parallel: ‘‘ Contra sacerdos 
qui linguam habet ipso dignam.... phar- 
macum habet adversus omnes animi mor- 
bos’’ (p. 320). 

Gent, Mae. Vou, XXX. 
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abusus,’’ are the monks of his time, 
against whom a considerable part of the 
work is a vehement invective. To revert 
to Dr. Sibbs, he says that he began to 
preach this treatise about 1623 in the 
city, and finished it afterwards at Gray’s 
Tun, where he was Preacher. Most of the 
writings of the Puritans were founded on 
Sermons they had previously delivered, 
and as they often preached courses of 
sermons on a particular subject, they 
were at no loss for materials to serve as 
the ground of a volume. This practice 
accounts for their being such voluminous 
authors, or rather places their authorship 
on the footing of preachership. An emi- 
nent writer in the present day (Mr. Bick- 
ersteth) has adopted the same method in 
several of his publications. 





The Parable of the Unclean Spirit. 
By the Rev. Thomas Whitaker, A.M. 
18mo. pp. 142.—The name of Whitaker 
is connected with the north of England by 
several literary links, of which this is one 
of the first, for the author of this little 
volume is descrihed of ‘‘ Leeds, York- 
shire, A.D. 1710.’ It is important, 
however, on other and better accounts. 
It is one of the latest specimens of solid 
divinity, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when morality was usurping a place 
to which it was not entitled, and forget- 
ting that it ought only to reign in con- 
junction, like one of the Spartan kings. 
Theologians were then becoming, what 
Bishop Horsley afterwards charged them 
with being, viz. ‘‘ the apes of Epictetus.’ 
A work of this kind deserves, therefore, 
to be regarded as one of the brilliant 
streaks in the sky which precede the 
sunset. But it cannot be considered 
merely comparatively, and must, as con- 
cerns its claim to revival, be estimated on 
the ground of its own merits. It is one 
of the most successful specimens of this 
kind of writing, being a treatise on the 
Parable in Matt. xii. 43—45, and, though 
far from bulky, it contains a body of 
doctrinal aud practical matter. So co- 
pious indeed is the subject, that to sug- 
gest additional ideas would not be difficult : 
for instance, the expression dry places 
might have been farther illustrated from 
Psalm lxiii. 1. But on the whole there is 
little to desire, and the author has found 
the happy medium between jejuneness 
and prolixity. The subject, although not 
unfrequently treated in the pulpit, has not 
equally engaged the attention of writers, 
perhaps from the difficulty of following 
up the metaphor which runs through the 
parable. We would here suggest that the 
word cyodd{ovra (empty) is probably a 
term used in house-letting, and such as 
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may be rendered by vacant, or unoccupied, 
i. e. open to the first applicant, and just 
in order for his immediate reception, as 
the words swept and garnished denote. 
Some sentences, chiefly of a recapitulatory 
character, are omitted in this reprint. 
The following passages, at pp. 140,141, are 
not quoted merely as specimens of the 
author’s manner, but as containing truths, 
which to call awful is certainly not to 
overrate them: ‘‘ A re-entering devil will 
be a tyrannical devil. He is tyrant 
enough at all times, but he is never more 
so than when he gets possession again, 
after he has been for some time out.... 
Possibly it may be too rash to say that 
none are ever recovered out of his hands 
after the second possession ; but this may 
safely be said, that few escape his hold 
again.”” We scarcely do more than 
justice to this volume by saying that no 
person, no Christian minister especially, 
acquits himself of the duty of studying 
the subject, if he neglects the assistance 
with which he is furnished here. 





Modern Hagiology. By the Rev. J. C. 
Crosthwaite, M.A. fep. S8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. rziii. 308, 304.—These volumes pro- 
fess to be “ An Examination of the Nature 
and Tendency of some Legendary and 
Devotional Works, published under the 
sanction of the Rev. I. H. Newman, the 
Rev. Dr. Pusey, and the Rey. F. Oake- 
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ley.’’ They consist of papers reprinted 
from the British Magazine, and originally 
written as strictures, on the ‘ Lives of 
the English Saints,’’ as edited by Mr. 
Newman, and similar works. The changes 
which have since happened to some of the 
contributors to that biography corrobo- 
rate the writer’s remarks. He has made 
few alterations in reprinting, and those 
chiefly for clearness’ sake. As might 
have been expected, these volumes have 
been virulently attacked, in more than 
one quarter, where their efficacy was felt, 
nor could a better compliment have been 
paid them. We cannot sometimes help 
thinking that more might have been made 
of the argument, but the form in which 
they were originally written allowed little 
time for auxiliary researches. The author 
is too ready to discover Puritanism every- 
where, and few will agree with him “ that, 
after all, the Tractarian movement is no- 
thing more than a new developement of 
Puritanism ’”’ (p. xii. Preface). Such 
charges weaken rather than strengthen the 
impression they are meant to make. On 
the whole, however, these volumes deserve 
the attention of divinity students, for 
nowhere else will they find so much, of 
what it is necessary they should know 
something of. A small edition for gene- 
ral use would also be desirable, and we 
hope the author will turn this suggestion 
in his mind. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Oxford has this year witnessed another 
“Grand Commemoration: ’’ which was 
celebrated with great eclat, and enlivened 
by a constant succession of gay assem- 
blages. On Sunday, July 2nd, the Uni- 
versity sermon at St. Mary’s was preached 
by the Rev. W. Jacobson, D.D. the new 
Regius Divinity Professor; on Monday was 
a very crowded ball at the Town Hall; on 
Tuesday the sermon for the benefit of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary was preached by the 
Bishop of Hereford; in the afternoon 
Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation was per- 
formed in the Theatre ; and in the evening 
a ball was given in St. John’s college hall. 

In the Convocation on Wednesday, the 
following eminent persons received the 
Honorary Degree of D.C.L. to which they 
were presented by Dr. Phillimore, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law: the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Baron [ugel, the Right Hon. Sir 
George Arthur, late Governor of Bombay, 
the Right Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
one of the members for the University, Sir 
Charles Gould Morgan, Bart., John Mas- 





terman, esq. M.P. for London, Alex. J. 
B. Hope, esq. M.P., Henry Hallam, esq. 
the historian, William Cotton, esq. late 
Governor of the Bank of England, and 
Austen Henry Layard, esq. the Oriental 
traveller, now attaché to her Majesty’s 
embassy at Constantinople. The Crewe- 
ian oration was pronounced by the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry; and the Prize composi- 
tions, enumerated in our last number, 
p- 68, were recited by their respective 
authors. 

On the same day a miscellaneous con- 
cert took place in the Theatre, an horti- 
cultural féte was held in Worcester 
college gardens, and Mr. Green made his 
399th ascent in a balloon from a field ad- 
joining. On the next day Handel’s Mes- 
siah was performed, and the festivities 
were closed with another ball at the Town 
Hall. 

June 19. The judges appointed to de- 
cide the Denyer Prize Essays awarded that 
on “The Doctrine of our Lord’s Incar- 
nation as distinguished from the principal 
Heresies on that subject’’ to the Rev. . 
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Thomas Bell, M.A. of Exeter College ; 
and that on ‘* In what sense it is a New 
Commandment to Christians that they 
should love one another,’’ to the Rev. 
Edward Walford, M.A. of Balliol college. 

The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Hebrew scholar on the Pusey and Ellerton 
foundation have announced the successful 
candidate to be Henry John Marlen, of 
Wadham college ; and the Examiners ap- 
pointed to elect a Hebrew scholar on the 
foundation of Mrs. Kennicott have chosen 
Richard Meux Benson, B.A. student of 
Christ Church. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The list of this Society for the present 
year contains the names of 142 members, 
of whom 35 have paid compositions, and 
the remainder are annual subscribers. 
There have been eight new members elec- 
ted since the last annual report ; and only 
three deaths have occurred,—the two Arch- 
bishops and Sir David Pollock. At the 
anniversary meeting, the President, Mr. 
Hallam, delivered an address giving some 
account of the communications received 
during the year, preceded by the following 
observations,— 

“The papers read before the Society 
during the last year have been interesting 
and important contributions to those de- 
partments of antiquity which it has be- 
come, perhaps too exclusively, our habit 
to cultivate. Not that I would insinuate 
a word in disparagement of these most 
useful inquiries, forming of course a great 
branch of our original design ; but, with- 
out wishing for one word less in this direc- 
tion, we might desire to see a more copi- 
ous stream of philological literature, and 
especially that of our own and other mo- 
dern languages. Such variety in the sub- 
jeets of our published ‘ Transactions ’ 
would conduce to the general reputation 
of this Society, and invite many to join its 
ranks who are now withdrawn to what we 
may not invidiously call rival institutions. 

“A Memoir on the Inscribed Pottery 
of Rhodes and Cnidus has been communi- 
cated, though Colonel Leake, by Mr. 
Stoddart, British Consul at Alexandria. 
It had long been known that Greek am- 
phore, stamped on the handles with the 
names of magistrates, were found in Sicily, 
and they had been supposed to be of the 
manufacture of that island. But in 1842, 
Mr. Stoddart accidentally found some 
fragments on the site of Alexandria, and 
in two years increased his collection to 
five hundred. These he has referred to 
Rhodes as the place of manufacture, those 
found in Sicily being also of the same 
origin. Both the Sicilian and the Alexan- 

_ arian pottery are marked with the rose, 


and device of Rhodes, and bear on the le- 
gend a proper name, in the genitive case, 
frequently with the word ‘Iepeds. This 
word appears to have denoted a sacerdotal 
dignity at Rhodes, conferred on the epony- 
mus, or magistrate, whose proper name 
was used to designate the year. The 
names of not less than one hundred and 
sixty-nine of these Rhodian magistrates 
have been recovered by means of these 
broken jugs,—a striking proof that what 
is most vile and useless in one age may 
become precious to the learned antiquary 
of another; just as, by dint of a much 
greater lapse of time, a fish-scale, a shell, 
or even a coprolite, is hoarded, like gold 
or rubies, by the geologist. 

‘* Another class of these remains of 
pottery contains the names of magistrates 
from a city neighbouring to Rhodes, on 
the Asiatic coast, Cnidus. These belong 
to the imperial age, between the reigns of 
Vespasian and Marcus Aurelius. It ap- 
pears that at Cnidus, as at Rhodes, the 
priest of Helius, or the Sun, was the 
eponymous magistrate whose name indi- 
cated the year, and is preserved to us in 
these earthen relics. We may infer from 
their abundance at Alexandria, that both 
cities had commercial relations with Egypt. 
The whole of this Memoir will do honour 
to our ‘ Transactions,’ by the originality 
as well as interest of the historical cir- 
cumstances which it has brought to light. 

‘*Mr. Stoddart is not the only countri- 
butor to our proceedings this year from 
the city of Alexandria. A gentleman to 
whom we have already been often in- 
debted, A. E. Harris, esq. has communi- 
cated his discovery of a remarkable frag- 
ment of a Greek manuscript, purchased 
by him at Thebes. It is in disjoined 
pieces, and will require some care to put 
together and to supply where deficient. 
But it has been ascertained to be of high 
importance to literature, being the oration 
of Hyperides on the charge against De- 
mosthenes for receiving money from Har- 
palus, pronounced before an Athenian 
tribunal. It is of course impossible, with 
our insufficient knowledge of the contents, 
to form a judgment as to the genuineness 
of this oration. Should it prove to stand 
the test of philological criticism, it will be 
an interesting illustration of Greek history 
in one of its remarkable periods, as well as 
an accession to cur stores of Attic oratory. 
Little more than slight fragments of the 
orations of Hyperides remain, but his 
name stood high among the eloquent men 
of Athens. It may also be observed, that 
no other Greek manuscript has yet been 
found among the ruins of Thebes, so that 
we may look with some hope to the dili- 
gent search of our Egyptian travellers for 
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further illustrations of Grecian antiquity, 
as well as that which they have so suc- 
cessfully explored. 

“The public attention has-been within 
the last two years quite as forcibly drawn 
towards the monuments of Assyrian as of 
Egyptian empire. Known tous generally 
as the former monarchy has been by 
scriptural as well as profane testimony, so 
thick a cloud has rested over its history, 
that not only its chronology has been very 
little ascertained, except in its last period, 
but the line of its sovereigns, the extent of 
their dominion, and even its duration 
within some centuries, have been contro- 
verted questions among the Oriental 
scholars of Europe for many years. The 
splendid discoveries of Major Rawlinson 
and of Mr. Layard seem to have already 
dispelled a part of this gloom, and we may 
fairly consider what has been done an in- 
stalment of still greater accessions that 
will speedily be made to this very curious 
and important portion of ancient history. 
Mr. Birch, in presenting an outline of a 
cartouche found by Mr. Layard among 
the ruins of Nimroud, has communicated 
to us his own remarks on the connexion 
which we may infer to have existed be- 
tween Egypt and Assyria. The style of 
the ornaments which surround this car- 
touche is so much formed on Egyptian 
models, that Mr. Birch considers it pro- 
bable that, during the eighteenth dynasty 
of Egypt, artists from that country were 
employed to embellish the Assyrian 
palaces. 

‘*A veteran in these researches, Mr. 
Landseer, has contributed a Memoir on 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, in which he dis- 
sents from the system of explanation ap- 
plied to Assyrian monuments by Major 
Rawlinson. It appears to him deficient 
in that simplicity which he conceives es- 
sential to the language of so early a people 
as the Assyrians. These controversies 
are generally advantageous to the cause of 
truth ; the public being for the most part 
exempt from the prepossessions in favour 
of old or novel theories which may some- 
times actuate a disputant, and not taking 
interest enough in the discussion of As- 
syrian antiquities to feel the bias which, 
on subjects of more general importance, 
attracts them to the banners of party 
spirit. 

‘*The Geographical Memoirs read at 
the meetings of the Society during the 
last year have been, in the first place, one 
by Mr. Hogg on the proofs alleged by Dr. 
Lepsius that Mount Serbal is the true 
Mount Sinai of the Mosaic history. Mr. 
Hogg concurs in the opinion of the 
learned German, in opposition to the 
hypothesis of Dr. Robinson, who con- 


ceives the mountain called Gebel Horeb to 
merit better that distinction. But the 
latter is of very difficult ascent, while 
Mount Serbal seems, from its insulated 
grandeur and accessible slope, peculiarly 
suited to have been the scene of the 
solemn occurrences recorded in the book 
of Exodus. 

‘¢ A second paper, which may, in a con- 
siderable degree at least, be reckoned 
geographical, has been communicated by 
Colonel Leake, relating to the ancient city 
of Syracuse. His observations could not 
easily be rendered generally intelligible 
without the assistance of a map, but they 
elucidate the topography of a city than 
which few were more celebrated in Hel- 
lenic history, and than which none, with- 
out exception of Athens, in the judgment 
of Colonel Leake, was of equal extent ; 
for, though the periphery of Athens, inclu- 
ding the Long Walls, was greater, its 
superficial area was not equal to that of 
the Sicilian city.’’ 





STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The following particulars on this subject 
were collected in a paper by Edward 
Edwards, esq. read before the Statistical 
Society on the 20th of March. The 
number of public libraries in Europe is 
383; of these 107 are in France, 41 in 
the Austrian States and in the kingdom 
of Lombardy and Venice, 30 in the Prus- 
sian States, 28 in Great Britain and Ire- 
land (including Malta), 17 in Spain, 15 
in the Papal States, 14 in Belgium, 13 in 
Switzerland, 12 in the Russian Empire, 
11 in Bavaria, 9 in ‘Tuscany, 9 in Sardinia, 
8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 
5 in Holland, 5 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, 
4 in Baden, 4 in Hesse, 3 in Wurtemberg, 
and 3 in Hanover. Comparing the num- 
ber of volumes in the libraries of the chief 
European capitals with their respective 
populations, there are in Weimar, 803 
volumes to every 100 inhabitants ; in Mu- 
nich, 750; in Darmstadt, 652; in Copen- 
hagen, 465; in Stuttgard, 452; in Dres- 
den, 432; in Hanover, 335 ; in Florence, 
313; in Rome, 306; in Parma, 278; in 
Prague, 168; in Berlin, 162; in Madrid, 
153; in Paris, 143; in Venice, 142; in 
Milan, 135; in Vienna, 119; in Edin- 
burgh, 116; in Petersburgh, 108; in 
Brussels, 100; in Stockholm, 98; in 
Naples, 69; in Dublin, 49; in Lisbon, 
39 ; in London, 20. We see, therefore, 
that Brussels is 5 times better provided in 
this respect than London ; Paris, 7 times; 
Dresden, 21 times; Copenhagen, 23 
times; Munich, 37 times; and the little 
city of Weimar, 40 times. The average 
annual sum allotted to the support of the 
Royal Library at Paris is 16,575/.; of the 
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Arsenal Library, 1,790.; of St. Gene- 
vieve, 3,400/.; of the Mazarine, 1,790/. ; 
of the Royal Library of Brussels, 2,700/. ; 
of Munich, about 2,000/.; of Vienna, 
1,900/.; of Berlin, 1,460/.; of Copenha- 
gen, 1,250/.; of Dresden, 500/.; of the 
Grand-Ducal Library of Darmstadt, 
2,000/.; of the Library of the British 
Museum, 26,5527. The present average 
number of volumes annually added to the 
Royal Library at Paris is stated to be 
12,000 ; to that of Munich, 10,000; to 
that of Berlin, 5,000; to that of Vienna, 
5,000 ; to that of Petersburgh, 2,000; to 
the Ducal Library of Parma, 1,800; to 


the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 1,000 ; 
to the Library of the British Museum, 
30,000. The Americans have reason to 
be proud of the extent of their establish- 
ments in this kind for public advantage, 
and especially in furtherance of popular 
education. There are in the States at 
least 81 libraries, of 5,000 volumes and 


‘upwards, to which the public, more or 


less restrictedly, have access; and of 
these 49 are immediately connected with 
colleges or public schools. The aggregate 
number of volumes in these libraries is 
about 955,000. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 3. C. Fowler, esq. V.P. 

Mr. R. W. Billings read a paper “On the 
Ancient Architecture of Scotland.” After 
stating the earliest remains of construction 
in Scotland to consist of one or two Ro- 
man bridges and earthworks of stations, 
some Druidical remains of considerable 
extent, and the Picts’ houses resembling 
bee-hives in form, Mr. Billings mentioned 
that the first recognizable style of import- 
ance in that country was the Norman; 
and he pointed out the similarity of style 
in the architecture of that period in Scot- 
land to that of the north of England. 
‘The transition to ‘‘ early-English ’’ and 
** early decorated ’’ took place in the two 
countries almost simultaneously; but 
during the latter part of what may be 
called the decorated period, at the end of 
the thirteenth century—when the dispute 
for the Scotch crown caused the severance 
of the two kingdoms—a striking difference 
became visible between their styles of 
architecture. This became the more 
marked as the alliance which had then 
sprung up between Scotland and France 
grew stronger. From that time forward 
the architecture of Scotland has borne the 
impress of her ally; and the ancient and 
modern houses and hotels of Edinburgh 
of the present day resemble very much 
those of the French capital. It is also to 
be remarked, that during the period last 
alluded to (the latter end of the decorated 
period) there existed a considerable 
affinity between the ecclesiastical and 
domestic architecture in Scotland :—for 
instance, the hanging tracery of Roslyn 
Chapel is found also in the court-yard of 
Linlithgow Palace, and at Stirling. The 
‘* four-centred ’’ arch is not to be found 
in Scotland,—the circular arch being used 
at all periods; and from these circum- 





stances the form of the arch, so important 
an element with us in ascertaining dates, 
is in that country no guide for the pur- 
pose.—Mr. Billings alluded to the im- 
mense strength of the fortresses previously 
to the introduction of powder; and said 
that when experience proved that no 
lengthened resistance could be opposed to 
that terrific power, the picturesque semi- 
castellated architecture was introduced,— 
a style as peculiar to Scotland as the 
perpendicular or the Elizabethan is to 
England. The system of having a small 
circular loop-hole under each window in 
the private dwelling-houses was particu- 
larly alluded to. The Reformation and 
the zeal of the followers of John Knox 
swept away a large portion of the interest- 
ing buildings of Scotland; but the real 
spoliators, Mr. Billings remarked, were 
the town authorities. Their example was 
followed by the lower classes,—who in 
their turn regarded the ruins as “quarries” 
for obtaining materials; and in the pre- 
sent day railway works are equally 
destructive to many of the most interesting 
ruins in the kingdom. Mr. Billings 
expressed a strong opinion that some 
official means should be taken to prevent 
this destruction. In the time of Charles 
the First the revival of Italian architecture 
and its mixture with the Gothic produced 
the picturesque effect so remarkable in the 
buildings of that period. Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, Wintown House, and Glasgow 
College, were especially instanced. 

May 1. At the annual meeting the 
following office-bearers were elected for 
the ensuing year :—President, Earl de 
Grey. Vice-Presidents, T. Bellamy, A. 
Poynter, and §S. Smirke. Honorary 
Secretaries, G. Bailey and J. J. Scoles. 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Corres- 
pondence, T. L. Donaldson. Ordinary 
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Members of Council, R. D. Chantrell, 
W. J. Donthorn, G. Gutch, E. I’Anson, 
H. E. Kendall, G. Mair, A. Mee, C. C. 
Nelson, F. C. Penrose, and J. Woolley. 
Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar. Auditors, 
J. J. Cole and H. B. Garling. 

May 8. This was a special meeting, 
called to consider a memorial submitted 
to the Council, urging the formation of a 
Benevolent Fund for the less fortunate 
members of the profession. A resolution 
was passed declaring the importance of 
establishing such a fund, and appointing 
a committee of nine to consider in what 
way it could be best effected. 

May 15. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth presented draw- 
ings of the remaius of the ancient city of 
Preeneste, and of its celebrated Temple of 
Fortune; together with a design for the 
restoration of the Temple and the build- 
ings that occupied one side of the hill on 
which the city stood—and gave some 
history of the subject. 

Mr. J. Thomson read a description of 
the Village Church of Legh de-la-Mere, 
Wilts, which has lately been restored 
under his direction. 

A communication was read from J. 
Bonomi, esq. descriptive of the Map of 
Ancient Egypt recently constructed by S. 
Sharpe, esq. 

May 29. A. Poynter, esq. V.P. 

The paper read was an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Application of Sculpture and Sculptured 
Ornament to Architecture, and the Prin- 
ciples which should regulate their intro- 
duction into Buildings generally, both with 
regard to Beauty of Embellishment and 
Propriety of Style,’’ by Mr. H. B. Garling, 
to which the silver medal of the Institute 
was awarded in February last. It has 
been published in the Builder of June 10. 

June 12. Sydney Smirke, esq. V.P. 

The Rey. Richard Burgess, B.D. read 
an interesting memoir of the Theatres and 
Porticoes of ancient Rome, describing par- 
ticularly the remains and traditions of the 
theatres of Pompey, Cornelius Balbus, and 
Marcellus, and the Portico of Octavia. 

June 26, T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

A discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Professor Willis, on the Triforium of an- 
cient churches, in which he displayed 
much research and iagenuity in unravel- 
ing the mystification into which successive 
alterations, and changing purposes and 
habits, and meanings of terms, have 
plunged this question. As for the term 
itself, there was something rather curious 
in its history. The only ancient work in 
which such a term could be found at all 
was a history of Canterbury (by Gervase), 
in which it occurred in three places, and 
with a local meaning quite different from 
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the sense in which it is now used. He 
verily believed that the modern term was 
a mere clumsy latinisation of “ thorough- 
farium.’’ In the Basilicas the manifest 
triforium was an upper gallery, high and 
lofty, and so arranged that men with bu- 
siness to transact might have freedom to 
walk and talk without interruption. In 
front was a high parapet, for the sake of 
privacy ; in fact, it was a practicable gal- 
lery for business transactions. The first 
ecclesiastical triforium was that of St, 
Sophia, at Constantinople. Privacy was 
here, too, more particularly preserved, as 
it was intended for women, the separation 
of whom from the men was thus provided 
for by the formation of an upper floor. In 
the Ravenna churches the triforium was 
still a practicable gallery ; and where flat 
roofs were used it is evident there was a 
reason for the introduction of a triforium 
other than the mere desire to turn the 
space beneath a high roof to some account, 
or to get rid of the difficulty by converting 
it into a gallery without reason or purpose 
at all. The Professor then, with the as- 
sistance of diagrams and models, referred 
to the peculiarities and alterations affecting 
the triforium in a multitude of churches, 
including, as to its origin, those in the 
East, a fewin Italy, with theearly basilican 
churches at Rome, Romanesque and Lom- 
bard buildings, with curious triforia. On 
the banks of the Rhine, he remarked, no 
ancient triforia were to be found, nor in 
the Romanesque churches of Germany. 
In its ritual use the sexes had changed 
places, but at length the triforium went 
to sleep with ancient usages, and was lost. 
The Professor pointed out by aid of 
models, &c. the awkward way of getting 
rid of the triforium at York, and also the 
curious changes at Ely. One great object 
in many alterations of the triforium was 
evidently to remove darkness ; and thus 
the triforia, in many cases, became prac- 
ticable galleries lighted from without, 
High roofs were converted into flat ones, 
the outer wall being raised, and ornamen- 
tal windows, visible from the body of the 
church, introduced. 

Mr. Tite asked whether the period was 
known when that division of the sexes to 
which allusion had been made was most 
prevalent or most generally ceased, as it 
might shed some light on various particu- 
lars connected with the triforium, and the 
history of its changes or alterations ?— 
In reply, Mr. Willis admitted that his 
knowledge on this particular point was 
rather imperfect. He feared it was im- 
possible to form a continued history of the 
triforium, and its changes in the Western 
churches. After the period when pro- 
cessions to chapels in the different stories, 
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including the triforium, ceased, it had 
failed in use and died out, The time of 
the Reformation was hinted at as probably 
a critical period in the history of the tri- 
forium, the use of which, as the chairman 
observed, then ceased, and buildings were 
no longer erected on the same type ; but 
the separation of the sexes did not then 
at once cease. 

The meetings of the Institute were ad- 
journed to the 6th of November. 





ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL. 
The Canynge Society, associated for the 
restoration of this beautiful church, re- 
cently held its first anniversary meeting. 
A report from the committee was read, 
which stated that nearly 200 members 
were enrolled, whose annual subscriptions 
amounted to 300/. In addition to that 
sum were contributions, the first result of 
their operations, to the amount of nearly 
5002. The required sum of 40,000/. 
could not be hoped for at once, but they 
might perhaps raise 1,000/. or 1,500/. a- 
year, and with this much could be done. 
On the health of the architects being 
drunk, Mr. Britton remarked that he 
trusted the good work which had been 
commenced would progress to completion. 
The connexion he had had with Redcliffe 
Church had given him the greatest plea- 
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sure, and his fondest hope was to see the 
church restored to its pristine beauty. 
He had resigned his part in the under- 
taking to his friend Mr. Godwin, who then 
stated, that on a careful survey that day 
the timbers of the roofs not yet attended 
to were found in a much better state than 
could be expected, so that they might be 
made perfect and releaded with compara- 
tively small outlay. The more thoroughly 
the works of the medieval architects were 
studied, the more manifest their beauties 
became—iaventive genius and construc- 
tive skill were alike displayed. Within a 
very short time men highest in authority 
had believed and taught that, picturesque 
and beautiful as these works were, they 
were the result of caprice and chance, 
whereas late researches had proved that 
little had been left to chance,—the whole 
was the result of a system of geometrical 
proportion, even not yet thoroughly mas- 
tered. In no building was the genius of 
the early architects shown more fully than 
in the church which was the object of 
their care, and which all England were 
interested in preserving. If the spirit of 
the present age was opposed to the erec- 
tion of such elaborate and costly struc- 
tures, at least we should preserve and 
hand down to our children those which 
our forefathers have left us.— Builder. 
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CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

This society (the formation of which 
we recorded in our December Magazine, 
p- 623,) held its first anniversary meeting 
on the 5th of July. Several antiquities 
found in the neighbourhood were displayed 
upon the table, among which were bronze 
fibula of various forms, Samian ware, 
several figures of animals in bronze, bone 
pins, &c. &c. together with the glass 
sepulchral vessels hereafter described. 
Around the room were several inscribed 
stones. The chair was taken by Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart. and a report of 
the committee was read. It stated that 
the erection of a museum was now in pro- 
gress, from designs gratuitously supplied 
by Mr. H. F. Lockwood, architect, of 
Hull; that to the liberality of Charles 
Lewis, esq. of St. Pierre, they owed the 
restoration of two inscribed stones re- 
moved from Caerleon nearly two centuries 
ago, which are particularly interesting, 
for one of them relates to the restoration 
of the temple of Diana, probably to the 
very pillars about to be removed from the 
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town-hall to the museum; whilst the 
other perpetuates the names of the same 
two individuals, who erected the altar to 
Salus lately found in the churchyard. 
Three papers relating to Caerleon were 
read to the meeting; the first, entitled 
Traces of past generations in and around 
Cheltenham, by the Rev. Daniel Jones 
the vicar ; the next, A Description of the 
Antiquities found near Caerleon, on the 
works of the South Wales Railway, by 
Francis Fox, esq. ; and the last, the His- 
torical Annals of Cuerleon, from the 
earliest times to the present, by Thomas 
Wakeman, esq. of The Graig, near Mon- 
mouth. The antiquities enumerated by 
Mr. Fox consists of two Roman stone 
coffins, one of which was described in our 


- Magazine for October last, p. 411: the 


second was found near the first, and a 
glass lachrymatory was placed between the 
thigh-bones of the skeleton. It contained 
a cylindrical glass jar, or urn, and was dis- 
covered on the slope of the same cut- 
ting, nearer the Usk, not far below the 
surface. It was half filled with clay, 
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which was removed by repeated wash- 
ings, and left the urn about a third 
part fuil of bones, which, from the altera- 
tion in their structure, appear to have 
been burnt. Portions of the skull may 
be observed amongst them. This vessel 
is to be remarked for its size, the regu- 
larity of its shape, and the good quality of 
the glass of which it is composed. A 
smaller square glass vessel, also on the 
table, was found on the same spot. It 
contained a little clay only. It is con- 
jectured to have been a perfume bottle, 
but it did not appear to be connected with 
any other remains. A glass bowl, of 
which some pieces are preserved, was dis- 
covered only by being shattered by an 
iron bar. Sufficient fragments remain to 
shew that when entire it was an unusually 
large and handsome bowl. In another 
cutting, not far from the Cold Bath, was 
found a grave resembling a well. It was 
empty, but the stone which covered it 
bears a Latin inscription, ‘‘ In memory of 
Aurelius Herculanus, knight, who lived 
28 years, his wife has caused this to be 
made.’’ Another grave or trough, recently 
excavated, was exhibited to the members 
in its original position. About 400 yards 
of the same cutting have still to be made, 
and it is confidently hoped that other 
interesting remains may be found. 

The Rev. J. M. Traherne, of Coedrig- 
lan, communicated an architectural de- 
scription of the church of Peterstone in 
Monmouthshire, which was also read: 
and the whole party then adjourned to Pil- 
bach, a farm belonging to John James, 
esq. by whose permission an excavation 
had been made in search of a Roman 
tessellated pavement. Workmen had been 
employed in the morning to remove the 
ground to within a few inches of the pave- 
ment, and, on the arrival of the company, 
the remainder of the earth was cleared 
away, and a large portion uncovered, 
nearly sixteen feet long by three broad. 
It was of rather coarse workmanship, and 
consisting only of stones of two colours, 
white and blue; but another has since 
been found of finer workmanship, and con- 
sisting of stones of three colours. 

The party, while the excavation was 
proceeding, sat down to an excellent lun- 
cheon, probably on the identical spot 
where many a classic feast had been given 
by some officer of the Augustan Legion, 
nearly two thousand years ago. The ex- 
quisite view seen from this point, of the 
winding Usk, the wooded hill of Brynglas, 
the picturesque farm of St. Julian’s, in 
front, and the old town of Caerleon, with 
its church in the distance, formed a scene 
scarcely less beautiful than the dense 
wood ~— concealing the river, and the 


dark battlements of Isca Silurum, which 
i& all probability completed the Roman 
landscape. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Ata meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland held in Edinburgh on 
the 1st of June a curious collection of 
portraits and relics relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots and her history was ex- 
hibited :—a list of which and of their pos- 
sessors may probably be of interest to 
some of our antiquarian readers : 

1. Mary of Guise, a kit-cat, on canvas; 
an ancient family picture, believed to be 
an original. Sent by Mrs, Campbellof Loch- 
nell. A copy of the portrait at St. James’s, 
by Mytens.--2. Mary of Guise, on panel. 
Discovered behind the wainscot of the 
Laigh Tolbooth, or Council-House, Parlia- 
ment Close, Edinburgh, on its demolition, 
By Alex. Mackay of Blackcastle, esq. 
Very fine ; an undoubted original.—3. 
James V. and Mary of Guise; copied from 
the original miniatures, in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire.—Also 4. La 
Royne D’Escosse, a crayon drawing, as- 
cribed to Janet. By David Laing, esq.— 
5. Queen Mary, at the age of 14, in the 
Dress of a Page. This picture was pre- 
sented many years since to two English 
ladies at Rome, by an Italian sculptor, in 
whose family it had been for some gene- 
rations, and was believed to be a genuine 
portrait of the Queen of Scots. By Rich. 
Huie, M.D.—6. Queen Mary, a half. 
length, in a figured dress; brought from 
Holland, and formerly in the possession 
of the Earl of Albemarle. Ascribed to 
Federico Zuccaro. By A. Mackay of 
Blackcastle, esq. The head injured by 
coarse retouching.—7. Queen Mary, an 
early copy of the Mar Portrait, destroyed 
at the burning of the Tower of Alloa in 
1800. By P. B. Ainslie, esq. —8. Queen 
Mary ; a cabinet picture on panel. By 
C. Maclaurin, esq. An early copy with 
variations from the original of No. 10. 
—9. Queen Mary; a head size, in a rich 
crimson dress, ascribed to Zuccaro. By 
Humphrey Graham, esq. Very fine — 
10. Queen Mary, in a black dress. For- 
merly in the Holyrood Collection. An 
early copy from the original in the Scots 
College, at Paris. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart, 
the translator of Albert Durer.— 11. Marie 
Stuart, Femme de Frangois II. A copy 
from a window at the Cordeliers in Paris, 
now destroyed. By David Laing, esq.—12. 
Queen Mary. De Lamotte, who painted 
Mary Queen of Scots for the King of 
France’s closet, took this unfinished pic- 
ture from it for himself. His lineal de- 
scendant, the late Mrs. Sutherland of 
Woodend, Stirlingshire, having survived 
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ail her own family, authorized her hus- 
band, when at a very advanced age, to 
leave this picture by will to Walter Stir- 
ling Glas, esq. of that ilk and of Sauchie. 
By Mrs. Glas of Glas and Sauchie. The 
same as one frequently engraved, usually 
styled ‘‘The Orkney Portrait.’’? — 13. 
Queen Mary; on panel. In a black 
dress, slashed with white ; a French paint- 
ing, representing the Queen in early life. 
Believed to be an original. By Mark 
Napier, esq. Advocate, Sheriff of Dum- 
fries-shire. This is a fine old painting, 
but probably misnamed. It bears no re- 
semblance to other portraits of Mary. 
The royal arms in the corner are not those 
borne by the Queen, but by her son, 
James VI.—14. James VI. when a Boy, 
marked IACOBVS. D. G. REX. SCOT- 
ORVM. On panel. By David Laing, 
esq. All the appearance of a genuine 
original.—15. John Knox and his Second 
Wife.—16. Margaret Stewart, Daughter 
of Lord Ochiltree. By the Marquess of 
Breadalbane.—17. John Lesley, Bishop 
of Ross. An original portrait, formerly in 
the Scots College, at Paris; and very fine, 
well worthy of engraving.—1#. Cardinal 
Beaton. A copy of the original portrait 
at St. Mary’s College, Blairs.—Also, 19. 
A View of Cardinal Beaton’s House, 
Blackfriars Wynd, Edinburgh, as it existed 
in 1829. By the Right Rev. Dr. Gillis. 
—20. A collection of Engraved Portraits, 
including many of Queen Mary. By D. 
Laing, esq. Jas. Drummond, esq. and 
other Members. — 21. Queen Mary’s 
Watch and Solitaire. The watch is the 
same described in M’Crie’s Life of Knox, 
as having been presented to the Reformer 
by Queen Mary, and which Professor 
Leslie pronounced to be of very early work- 
manship, consistent with the tradition. By 
the Rev. Alexander Torrance of Glencerse. 
-—22. The coins of the Reigns of James 
V. Queen Mary, and James VI. From 
the collections of Wm. Ferguson, esq. and 
David Laing, esq.—23. The Keys of Loch 
Leven Castle ; dredged up from the Loch. 
—24. Medal struck on the occasion of the 
marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the 
Dauphin of France, in 1558. By C. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, esq.—25. Queen Mary’s 
Clock, formerly in Linlithgow Palace. 
By R. Bryson, esq. 





THE ARCHXOLOGY OF GREEK ART. 
On the 12th of May a lecture on this 
subject was delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution by Charles Newton, esq. F.S.A. of 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Newton commenced his lecture with 
the following general definition of Arch- 
ology. The memorials of races, which 
it is the business of archeology to collect, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX, 
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to classify, to interpret, have been handed 
down to us—some in spoken language, in 
manners, and in customs—some in the 
form of literature and written documents 
of various kinds—some in the remains of 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and the 
subordinate decorative and useful arts. 
Hence a complete view of the archeology 
of the Greeks would embrace a field of 
inquiry far too extensive for the limits of 
time allotted to him ; he should therefore 
confine himself to what was more within 
the scope of his own knowledge—‘*the 
consideration of that branch of the subject 
which, treating of monuments of art and 
of the material productions of man 
generally, is conveniently designated the 
Archeology of Greek Art.’’ In dealing 
with this varied sabject, two chief points 
would be selected—the visible or external 
characteristics of Greek art, and the ideal 
or mythical subjects it represents. 

He commenced with the former of these 
two points, giving a sketch of Greek art 
—first, according to its geographical rela- 
tions, then according to its chronological 
epochs. It took root wherever Greek 
civilization was planted, grew with its 
growth, decayed with its decay. In that 
central area—comprising Hellas, Magna 
Grecia, Sicily, the Archipelago, the coasts 
and islands of Asia Minor, which may be 
regarded as the heart of true Hellenic 
civilization—all the most beautiful works 
of Greek art were produced ; as the boun- 
daries of this area were extended by colo- 
nization or conquest to the Indus, the 
Crimea, the Danube, and Spain, we find 
an inferior art more or less barbarous 
according to the proportion of the Hellenic 
element in the population. 

The whole space of time during which 
Greek art was produced may be conveni- 
ently divided into four periods. The first, 
or archaic period, from the earliest dawn 
of Greek civilization to the close of the 
Persian war, B.c. 478. The second, from 
the close of the Persian war to the acces- 
sion of Alexander the Great, B.c. 433. 
The third, or monarchical period of Greek 
history, from the accession of Alexander 
to that of Augustus ; and the fourth, or 
imperial period, from Augustus to Con- 
stantine. He then proceeded to point 
out the external characteristics of art in 
these four periods; showing how the 
scrupulous love of truth and intelligent 
study of nature in the archaic school pre- 
pared the way for the noble ideal style of 
Phidias ; and traced the gradual transition 
from the stiff, ungainly forms of the earlier 
artists to the life and the graceful energy 
which we see in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon—the consummation of art in 
this great work of Phidias, and its modifi- 
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cations, not without symptoms of decline, 
in the specimens which remain to us of 
the period, if not from the school, of 
Praxiteles and Scopas—the great change 
of style attributed to Lysippus and his 
successors, and really resulting from the 
altered religious feelings of the Greeks, 
the deification of monarchs during their 
lifetime, and the consequent prevalence of 
what may be called the ideal portrait. 
This investment of individual likeness 
with divine attributes became henceforth 
the’chief aim of the artist rather than the 
construction of the purely ideal types of 
divinities, and must be counted as one 
chief cause of the mannerism and affecta- 
tion of art between the reign of Alexander 
and that of Augustus. After this last 
epoch, the inspiration of art passed away 
under the degrading influence of military 
despotism and pantheism. The best 
original specimens of the sculpture of the 
period are the portraits of the emperors ; 
the decline of art after the time of Com- 
modus becomes evident in the clumsy and 
crowded compositions of the sarcophagi 
and other monuments. 

After this outline of the external charac- 
teristics of Greek art, followed the con- 
sideration of its ideal subject-matter. The 
interpretation of the motive and meaning 
of Greek art is essential not only to the 
understanding of the art itself, but also’ to 
the due appreciation of the Greek mind. 
What is commonly called mythology or 
the tradition of the myth, as recorded and 
interpreted in Greek literature, appears to 
ordinary minds but as darkness visible, an 
image distorted by the various media 
through which it is conveyed; but the 
traditions of the same myth in contem- 
porary art, which we may call mytho- 
graphy, enables us to trace out far more 
clearly and readily the expression of popu- 
lar faith before a rationalistic philosophy 
had refined away its essence. Without 
mythography, as it is conceived, we cannot 
understand mythology. ‘* The monu- 
ments of art which archeology has col- 
lected acquaint us with the mythography 
of many races, and thus through the com- 
parison of visible objects made by the eye 
enable us to compare that which is matter 
of thought, the religions idea, conveyed in 
this sensuous form.’’ 

If we pass from the Elgin to the Egyp- 
tian Room we feel a contrast, a difference, 
not of forms merely, but of the thoughts 
suggested to us by those forms. To ac- 
count for this difference, we must not only 
éompare the two races by whom these two 
Styles were produced in regard to their 
original character and habits of thought, 
but recur to the primary sources of mytho- 
logy itself. 


The earliest religious and philosophical 
teaching in pagan races generally was 
conveyed in the figurative expression of 
art and poetry, not so much from choice 
as necessity, from the imperfect develope- 
ment of conventional language and wri- 
ting. The process by which the myth was 
thus, as it were, self-engendered out of the 
natural wants and questionings of primeval 
man was probably common to pagan races 
generally. Its subsequent developement 
was affected very variously according to 
the mental qualities, climate, and external 
circumstances of the different nations ; 
and it is thus that the myth, as repre- 
sented in their art and literature, becomes 
a standard by which we may measure their 
relative mental capacities and intellectual 
progress, The Greek myth, as it under- 
went the plastic influence of the poet and 
the artist, became a beautiful work of the 
imagination—a bond of sympathy between 
the Greek and all future civilized races. 
The myth of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and other less favoured races, remained, 
as it was from the first, the monstrous 
creation of a fancy unrefined by culture. 
It was the free and vigorous growth of art 
and poetry that emancipated the Greek 
myth from the thraldom of prescribed 
forms ; it was the inborn sense of beauty 
and fitness in the Greek mind that in the 
construction of their mythic types rejected, 
with a few exceptions, those combinations 
which nothing but long association can - 
make pleasing to the sight or the mind. 
As Greek poetry and art grew up inde- 
pendent of all such influence as checked 
the growth of the Egyptian mind, the 
myth lost a hieratic and assumed a popu- 
lar form. When once permanently re- 
corded in sculpture and written poetry, 
it unconsciously underwent modifications, 
not suggested by religious feeling, but im- 
posed to meet the conditions of art. 

As we trace the history of the myth, 
these its modifications from external influ- 
ences become more complicated. Poetry 
suggests new varieties to the artist—art to 
the poet—mythography and mythology 
re-act on each other—the figurative lan- 
guage of both becomes more subtile and 
expresses fewer intellectual distinctions. 
As mirrors multiply light, so is the 
natural fertility of the Greek imagination 
quickened by these mutual reflections of its 
art and poetry. Types breed and increase, 
the love of novelty demands new combi- 
nations, and, as imagination becomes ex- 
hausted in the supply, these are sought 
for in the types of exotic deities introduced 
by commerce or conquest, or in the revival 
of archaic and forgotten myths. The tra- 
dition of the myth, subjected generally to 
these modifying influences of art and 
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poetry, was further changed by transplan- 
tation into different localities. The isola- 
tion and unwillingness to centralize, which 
is the characteristic of the Greek com- 
munities, led to endless local varieties in 
the common myth,—differences which are 
as peculiar dialects in the figurative lan- 
guage of ancient religious teaching. Aguin 
the exotic influences which must have 
been more or less in action from the first 
become very apparent after the conquest 
of Alexander in the fusion of Greek with 
foreign types of divinities,—the result of 
the blending of races in the kingdoms 
formed by that monarch’s successors. 
This led rapidly to the motley pantheism 
of the Roman empire. In the art of the 
Augustan age and subsequently we find 
many examples of these combinations in 
mythography, sometimes treated with ex- 
quisite skill, as in the blended types of 
Bacchus and Cupid,—sometimes mons- 
trous anomalies, as in the well-known 
Diana of Ephesus. 

‘« These remarks on the Greek myth are 
offered rather as hints for their interpre- 
tation than as a matured scheme for their 
arrangement. A general history of mythic 
tradition can only result from the separate 
investigation of the individual myths—it 
is the sum of these biographies. Many of 
them we cannot trace to any intelligible 
origin. The cumbrous learning of the 
last century failed to prove their derivation 
from exotic or from esoteric sources—the 
ingenious sagacity of German criticism will 
searcely divine how and when they were 
first engendered. Each mythisa separate 
thread—the whole system an intricate net- 
work. We cannot subject it to a strict 
anatomy, lay bare its tissues, and trace 
each fibre to its insertion; but it is 
possible to learn something of the organic 
laws as well as of the external circum- 
stances which have influenced its growth. 
It is possible to compare the popularity 
of myths by noting the relative frequency 
of their recurrence in art and literature ; 
to arrange their varieties locally, and in 
many cases chronologically, and to note 
the successive predominance of special in- 
fluences in causing these varieties. 

‘¢ With what success such a method of 
inquiry can be applied to mythology has 
been shown in the masterly dissertation in 
Mr. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece’; how it 
can be further carried out in mythography 
it is the province of the archeologist to 
show. His part in the division of labour 
is to arrange the monuments of Greek art 
now extant as far as possible in chro- 
nological sequence and in geographical 
relation, and then on the base of this 
arrangement to enter on the mythical sub- 
jects which they represent. His task will 
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then be one of interpretation. He must 
seek out the motive of each composition, 
the names and attributes of the beings 
represented by each figure or symbol. 
He must gradually master every phrase 
and idiom of the language of ancient art. 
He must read the expression of the men- 
tal qualities in the external form, he must 
appreciate that fine delineation of charac- 
ter which the ancients called Ethography. 
Having acquired the intuitive sagacity 
which at once recognises mythical affini- 
ties and distinctions, he will follow the 
history of the types by the aid of his chro- 
nological and geographical data. Art will 
be his guide to pursue the myth through 
all its windings and interpenetrations, its 
evasions and subterfuges ;—as his eye 
pierces through its Protean disguises, his 
mind will learn to analyse and decompose 
its subtle combinations. He will discern 
under the poetic or sculpturesque garb of 
the myth the traces of its more ancient 
hieratic form, half obliterated, like the 
original text of a palimpsest. He will 
separate off from the primary idea such 
peculiarities of treatment as are the result 
of the conditions of art; he will dis- 
tinguish the purely religious symbol from 
accessories chosen as a means of expression 
hy the sculptor. He will detect the pre- 
sence of an exotic element in the myth, 
and point out the probable sources whence 
it was derived. He will show how the 
streams of tradition flowing onward for a 
time in separate channels had a natural 
tendency to confluence as time and con- 
quest broke down the barriers which 
divided races,—how, as the types of the 
earlier paganism were thus fused and 
blended, the language of art, expanding 
with these new ideas, became not figura- 
tive merely but transfigurative, more 
copious but more obscure, full of the bar- 
barous corruptions of a pantheistic age.”’ 

After offering some remarks on the in- 
fluence which a more familiar acquaintance 
with the Greek myth would exercise over 
the modern school of ideal art, enriching 
its allegories with those correct and 
copious forms of expression which so 
ennoble the poetry of Milton, Mr. Newton 
concluded his lecture with enumerating 
those branches of the archeology of 
Greek art which want of time had com- 
pelled him to leave unnoticed ; such as 
the Paleeography of Vases and Coins, the 
great basis of all archeological arrange- 
ment—Structural Art—Decorative Art— 
and lastly, those miscellaneous antiquities 
which, though devoid of beauty to the eye, 
are yet, like the fossils of geology, instruc- 
tive and capable of arrangement.—Athe- 
neum. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houssr or Lorps. 

June 26. The Evicrep Destirorr 
Poor (Ireland) Bill was, after a division 
of 58 against 47, read a third time and 
passed. 

July 3. The Commons INciosurRe Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

July 4. On the motion of the Duke 
of Richmond the Game Certificates for 
Kitiine Hares Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

July 6. The IrntsaH EccLesiasticau 
Unions Bill was read a third time and 
passed, on the motion of Earl Fortescue. 

July 7. Lord Brougham moved the 
second reading of the BANKRupr Law 
ConsoLipation Bill. There were now 
42 acts regulating the bankrupt law, and 
the trade of the country justly complained 
of the obscurity of the law on this subject. 
Before 1824 there were 21 acts relating 
to the law of bankruptcy, and since that 
time 21 others had been passed, making 
altogether 42 acts. He claimed no credit 
for the compilation of the present mea- 
sure ; it was entirely due to a most ex- 
cellent officer of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Mr. Miller, who had digested the whole 
law and brought it within the scope of 
342 sections. After some remarks from 
the Lord Chancellor, the Bill was read a 
second time. 

July 11. The Bishop of Oxford moved 
the third reading of the ProrecTion or 
Femates Bill.-—Lord Brougham and the 
other law lords declared that it would be 
impossible by any legislative enactments 
to remedy the undoubted evils against 
which the bill was directed. —The Bishop 
of Oxford, however, insisted on dividing 
the House, when the numbers were—Con- 
tents, 21; non-contents, 28; majority 
against the bill, 7. 

July 13. Lord Brougham obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for facilitating the pro- 
secution of persons making fraudulent re- 
presentations to Femaues for the pur- 
poses of seduction. The Bill was read a 
first time. 

Lord Campbell moved the committal 
of the Criminat Law ADMINISTRATION 
Bill, the object of which was to give power 
to move for a new trial in criminal as well 
asin civil cases. It was deemed advisable, 
however, to limit the operation of the bill 
to points of law, as otherwise the ends 
of justice would be constantly interrupted 


by unfounded delays.—Lord Denman ap- 
proved of the Bill, and also of the limita- 
tion of its operation as proposed. 


Hovse or Commons. 


June 29. After many evenings’ debate 
on the SuGsR question, the House divided, 
for going into Committee 260, for the 
amendment 245; majority for Ministers, 
15. 

June 30. tn committee on the Sugar 
Duties, Mr. Bright moved an amend- 
ment, ‘‘ That it is not expedient that any 
alteration should be made in the Sugar 
Duties Act of 1846.’’ After a lengthened 
discussion the committee divided, for the 
resolution 302, for the amendment 36. 

July 3. In committee on the Sugar 
Duties, Sir J. Pakington moved, as an 
amendment, the establishment of a differ- 
ential duty of 10s. between colonial and 
foreign produce, in favour of West Indian 
sugars. He did not call upon the House 
to do this by raising the duty on foreign, 
but by reducing the duty on colonial sugar, 
and by this course the revenue would 
suffer much less than it would do by the 
government proposition. This amend- 
ment was negatived by 233 to 171. 

July 4. On the order of the day for 
going into committee on the INCUMBERED 
Estates (Ireland) Bill, Sir ZL. O’ Brien 
moved that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to extend its operation to Eng- 
land and Scotland.—The motion was re- 
sisted by the Solicitor-General, and the 
debate was adjourned. 

Mr. Bankes moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal the Raitway Commis- 
ston Act.—Mr. Labouchere resisted the 
motion ; which was negatived by a majo- 
rity of 73 over 62 voices. 

July 6. The consideration was resumed 
of Mr. Hume’s motion for PARLIAMEN- 
TARY Rerorm (see p. 79.)—After a long 
debate, eliciting the greatest variety of 
opinions from the Reformers themselves, 
the House divided,—for the motion 84; 
against it 351. 

July 17. Lord John Russell stated what 
were the Bills which the Government 
hoped to proceed with during the present 
session, and what were the Bills which 
they intended to abandon. The Public 
Health Bill; the Incumbered Estates 
(Ireland) Bill; the Bill relative to Corrupt 
Practices in Boroughs ; and the Diplomatic 
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Relations with Rome, are those which the 
Premier hoped the Government would be 
able to pass into law. The amendment 
of the Navigation Laws is postponed, but 
the Government propose to introduce that 
measure, and to carry it if possible, at a 
very early period of the next session of 
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Parliament. Two other Bills connected 
with this measure were also deferred,— 
viz. the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill, 
and the Light Dues Bill. A measure for 
Treland, relating to the Elective Franchise, 
likewise stands over. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The bloodless revolution of February— 
so much extolled for its moderate, hu- 
mane, and pacific character—has been 
followed in June by the most desperate 
insurrection, and the fiercest fighting, 
which even the blood-stained annals of 
Paris can show. As a first step towards 
abating those nuisances the national work- 
shops, the Government had ordered that 
3,000 of the men employed in them, who 
were natives of the provinces, should be 
obliged to leave Paris for their homes on 
Thursday the 22d of June. They were 
supplied with money for their start, and 
with orders for board and lodging at points 
of their journey. They left town, but 
halted immediately outside the barriers, 
where wine is cheap, not being liable to 
the toll paid on its importation into Paris, 
and there they spent a portion of the day, 
and a large part of their travelling ex- 
penses. Many of them then returned to 
town, and a body of 400 paid a visit to 
the Executive Government at the Luxem- 
bourg, where some of their delegates had 
an interview with M. Marie. After an 
ineffectual attempt to break into the church 
of St. Sulpice, probably with the intention 
of sounding the tocsin, they marched along 
the quays and through the faubourgs of 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau, receiving 
continual additions to their number, many 
of them shouting Vive Napoleon! Vive 
UV Empereur! Another body of workmen, 
amounting at least to 5,000, marched from 
the Pantheon between eight and nine 
o’clock to form a junction with the first 
body, but no acts of violence were com- 
mitted that evening. Meanwhile the drums 
beat to arms throughout Paris and the 
Banlieu ; the military posts were strength- 
ened; the troops were consigné (confined 
to barracks), and the Garde Mobile held 
in readiness. The conflict between the 
insurgents and the troops began at half- 
past ten on Friday June 23, and was car- 
ried on with great animosity on both sides 
of the river. The troops had the advan- 
tage at every point. A great many bar- 
ricades were taken by means of artillery 
or the bayonet, and vast numbers of the 


insurgents were made prisoners. When 
defeated at the Porte St. Denis and its 
neighbourhood, they established them- 
selves in the narrow intricate streets of 
the poorer districts, St. Antoine on the 
north or right bank of the river, and St. 
Marceau, St. Michel, and St. Jacques on 
the south, as well as in the island of the 
Cité. 

On Saturday, Paris was declared in a 
state of siege. The Executive Commis~- 
sion ceased to exist, and General Cavaignac 
became the sole depository of power. On 
the right bank of the Seine, the Clos St. 
Lazarre, a wide elevated plain, in the 
neighbourhood of the Northern Railway 
station, covered with building materials 
and half-built houses, was occupied by 
thousands of the insurgents, and fortified 
in a manner that made it almost impreg- 
nable without a regular siege. Guarded 
by immense barricades at all the outlets, 
the insurgents entrenched themselves 
strongly in an unfinished hospital, lately 
called the Hopital Louis Philippe, and 
now the Hopital de la Republique. This 
formidable post was united by ways which 
showed a degree of strategetical skill that 
does not fall to the lot of owvriers, with 
more advanced works, constructed rudely 
and hurriedly, but excessively strong, and 
extending in continued succession all 
along the heights of the Faubourg St. 
Denis, the Faubourg St. Martin, La Cha- 
pelle, La Vilette, the Quartier du Temple, 
the Quartier Poppincourt, and the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. All this immense 
position was in the complete possession of 
the insurgents, and it is sufficient to say 
that it occupies nearly the whole of four 
out of the twelve arrondissements into 
which Paris is divided. On the left bank 
of the Seine, the principal seat of the ope- 
rations of the insurgents was the Pantheon, 
the Rue St. Jacques, the Rue des Ma- 
thurins, the Place Maubert, and other 
neighbouring streets, which were cut up 
with enormous barricades every ten or 
twelve yards, and as the houses were oc- 
cupied by the insurgents, it was impossi- 
ble for the troops to enter those narrow 
and intricate streets. Besides this, the 
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insurgents had four pieces of cannon, 
which were brought to bear upon those 
streets, and which were especially em- 
ployed for the defence of the Pantheon, 
The leaders of the insurrection in this 
quarter installed themselves in the Church 
of St. Severin, from which all orders were 
issued. The insurrection also extended to 
the islands in the Seine. Inthe Cité, the 
Hotel Dieu was the seat of their ope- 
rations, and it was ably chosen, as it af- 
forded a ready communication with the 
Quartier St. Jacques. The military skill 
exhibited in this arrangement combines 
with other facts to show that the insur- 
gents must have had able leaders, and that 
they acted upon no sudden and desultory 
impulse, but upon a regular and long con- 
certed plan. ‘The chiefs were composed 
of the officers of the Republican Guard 
that had been rejected upon re-organization 
of that corps, and of the Montagnards, as 
they were called, who served under them, 
of some deserters from the Mobile Guard, 
of violent clubbists, and of liberated pri- 
soners. There were many old soldiers 
amongst them, but no members of the 
schools. In the main body were thou- 
sands of liberated felons and villains, 
whose passion and trade were murder and 
robbery. The barricades were erected 
with such skill as to show that they were 
the work of engineers, and were con- 
structed on scientific principles. The 
largest presented angles so as to turn off 
the balls, or to permit a cross fire. In 
many streets communications were opened 
through the houses to admit of advance 
and retreat. The windows commanding 
the barricades were provided with mat- 
tresses, behind which marksmen were 
placed, whose guns were loaded by others. 
The struggle continued during the whole 
of Saturday and Sunday, and until one 
o’clock on Monday; but it was not till 
twenty-five minutes to ten p.m. on the 
latter day that M. Senard, the President 
of the National Assembly, announced that 
all was terminated. Still later, about 
midnight, a dreadful struggle took place 
in the Place de la Concorde on some pri- 
soners attempting to escape, and more 
than sixty men were killed. The carnage 
was by far the most terrible that has ever 
desolated Paris. The number of killed 
and wounded will probably never be known; 
but they have been estimated at many thou- 
sands. The following, however, are the 
official numbers stated by the Moniteuwr du 
Soir,—Killed during the engagement or 
who have since died of their wounds, 1,400; 
wounded, still remaining in the hospitals 
or at their residences, 1,100; insurgents 
arrested during and since the battle and 
detained in prison, 8,686. Besides the 
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Archbishop of Paris (who was shot whilst 
attempting to remonstrate with the in- 
surgents), four or five of the members of 
the Assembly are among the killed, and 
about as many among the wounded. Four- 
teen general officers have been put hors de 
combat, several being killed. The loss in 
superior officers has been greater than in 
the most brilliant engagements during the 
wars of Napoleon. The most distinguished 
are Generals Negrier, Brea, and Duvivier. 
The Pantheon was not won from the in- 
surgents until after 300 discharges of 
cannon, and is consequently much injured. 
Many houses were wholly destroyed. 

The National Assembly have voted a 
provision for the wife and family of Gen. 
Negrier—a million of francs to the fami- 
lies of the National Guards, and another 
million to the Garde Mobile. The whole 
of those known to have been engaged in 
the revolt have been disarmed, and an act 
has passed the Assembly for their tran- 
sportation to the Marquesas. On Wed- 
nesday, June 28, Gen. Cavaignac returned 
into the hands of the National Assembly 
the executive power with which he had 
been invested. The Assembly passed a 
vote of thanks to the general by acclama- 
tion, and agreed to a decree confiding to 
him the executive authority, with title of 
President of the Council, and power to 
appoint his ministers, which has been 
composed as follows :—General Cavaignac, 
President of the Council ; Bethmont, Jus- 
tice; Senard, Interior; General Lamo- 
riciere, War; Verninhac de St. Maur, 
Marine; Goudchaux, Finance; Recurt, 
Public Works ; Tourret, Commerce; Bas- 
tide, Foreign Affairs. General Changar- 
nier was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the National Guards of Paris and the 
Banlieu, and General Bedeau Governor of 
Paris. 

On the 3rd July General Cavaignac an- 
nounced in the National Assembly that 
the ateliers nationaux were already dis- 
solved ; but the mayors of arrondissements 
would be instructed to aid the necessitous 
and the deserving, until the Government 
had time to take measures, which, he 
hoped, would put an end to the present 
state of things, and restore workmen who 
desire employment to their ordinary habits. 


SPAIN. 


The affairs of Spain appear to be of a 
very portentous character. Gencral Ca- 
brera entered the north of Spain, on the 
24th June, by Pla de Salinas, followed by 
a numerous staff and an escort of cavalry. 
He was met by Boquica, an old Carlist 
chief, with 1,000 soldiers; one of his at- 
tendants was Gonzales. Another body of 
1,000 Carlists are at Mount Zubiri, Nu- 
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merous guerillas are in the valley of Ul- 
zama, and General Elio, attended by 
Arroyos and Sopelana, has entered Na- 
varre. Cabrera has issued a proclamation 
in which he calls upon Spaniards to 
fight for Charles VI. (the Count de Mon- 
temolin) and independence, and to expel 
from the throne the usurper Queen, her 
mother, and all their adherents. They 
are extremely sanguine of success, founded 
on the despotism of Narvaez,—the finan- 
cial ruin of Spain,—the confiscation of 
all liberties,—military dictatorship,—the 
quarrel with England, and the indiffer- 
ence of France, neither of whom will now 
lend ships, money, or men. All the En- 
glish Embassy have left Madrid, leaving 
only a Consul to sign passports. An 
indecisive engagement took place on the 
28th of June in the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona. Gen. Alzaa was taken in a 
house near Tolosa, and was afterwards 
savagely shot by order of Narvaez: while 
Cabrera states that the lives of his prison- 
ers will be preserved. Narvaez has de- 
manded a forced loan of 100 millions of 
reals, and a deduction of one month’s 
salary from all persons holding civil em- 
ployments. 
GERMANY. 

On the 28th of June a law passed the 
constituent assembly at Frankfort by a 
majority of 450 to 100 votes, to vest the 
provisional central power in a Regent 
(Reichsverweser), and on the following 
day the Archduke John was elected to 
this office. This prince, who is a well- 
known moderate liberal, had 436 votes 
recorded in his favour; the Baron Von 
Gagern, the president of the constituent 
assembly, 52; and Herr Itzstein, the 
radical—but not republican—member of 
Baden, 32. ‘This election, it is thought, 
will give umbrage to Prussia, which in- 
clined towards a prince of one of the 
minor reigning houses of the Confedera- 
tion. Thus, for the first time for centu- 
ries, Germany has a common head, and 
a common government will necessarily 
follow. 

According to accounts from Prague, up 
to the 24th June, that city was still in a 
state of semi-siege, the inhabitants being 
prevented from walking on the quays, and 
certain districts being still occupied by 
the troops. The national guards have 
been allowed to retain their arms ; but all 
the other citizens have been deprived of 
their weapons. 600 men fell during the 
late insurrection, which was the result of 
a vast Slavo-Polish conspiracy. The 


Emperor has accepted the mediation of 
England for the settlement of the Italian 
question. The terms to be proposed are 
the cession of Lombardy to Sardinia on 
the one hand, and on the other the pay- 
ment of part of the public debt of Austria 
by Sardinia.—Radetzky has beeen ordered 
to conclude an armistice while negocia- 
tions are going on. 


PRUSSIA. 


New tumults and popular excesses have 
broken ‘out at Berlin. The populace, 
after some bloodshed, took the arsenal, 
and engaged in pillaging this immense 
collection of arms. The concentrated 
force of the Burgher Guard then appeared, 
and the arsenal was retaken without diffi- 
culty. The next day many of the ring- 
leaders were arrested ; a vast quantity of 
arms was reclaimed from the people by 
the Guards; and a great number of 
arrests were made. Numbers of valuable 
models of arms and unique inventions, 
and, above all, flags and trophies of the 
seven years’ war and the latter cam« 
paigns against Napoleon, are missing or 
destroyed. 


VENICE. 


Venice has separated herself from Aus- 
tria, and formed a provisional governs 
ment. All soldiers and persons employed 
by the Austrian Government were allowed 
to take their departure for Trieste. The 
revolution was effected without bloodshed. 


SICILY. 


The Sicilian Parliament was opened at 
Palermo on the 25th June with extraor- 
dinary pomp, in the church of St. Do- 
minic. When the religious ceremony 


was over, the President ascended a tri- . 


bune erected in the centre of the church, 
and read the opening speech. 

Letters from Palermo speak of the re- 
jection of the terms proposed by Sicily to 
Naples as pregnant with the most fatal 
consequences, the two countries being 
now considered in a state of bitter war, 
the first step of which would be a block- 
ade of the Sicilian ports. A suggestion 
has been discussed to elect either the half- 
brother of Queen Victoria (the son of the 
Duchess of Kent by her first marriage), 
or a son of the King of Sardinia as sove- 
reign of the island. It was believed that 
if the existing government should not be 
at once recognised by Great Britain, the 
Sicilians would call in the aid of the 
French Republic. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The old church of S¢. Pancras has been 
almost entirely reconstructed. Before 
this alteration, it had room fer no more 
than 150 persons. It is now able to ac- 
commodate about 700. The free sittings 
amount to 300. The building has been 
extended about 30 feet, and it has been 
constructed from the materials of the old 
tower, the design being of the early Nor- 
man character, in correspondence with 
the original style of the building. At the 
east end, adjoining the chancel, are three 
painted windows. The centre represents 
our Saviour on the cross, on the left side 
being St. Peter, and on the right St. Paul. 
On either side of these are two painted 
windows, one descriptive of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and the other a representation 
of St. Paul before Agrippa. The altera- 
tions have been effected by Messrs. Gough 
and Romeo, and it is stated that the ex- 
pense will be about 2,000/. A portion of 
the money has been supplied by the Church 
Extension Society. It is intended to erect 
a tower, after a design from a ehurch in 
Belgium. 

July 11. The extension of the South- 
western Railway from Nine Elms to 
Waterloo Bridge was first opened for 
traffic. It is entirely formed on a lofty 
viaduct, consisting of 300 arches, like those 
upon the Greenwich line. Proceeding 
from Nine Elms station, the first bridge is 
over the Wandsworth-road, of large iron 
girders of 70 feet span—-a handsome and 
solid structure. Similar bridgescross South 
Lambeth-road and Kennington-lane, be- 
tween which is situated the Vauxhall sta- 
tion, facing the entrance to Vauxhall 


.gardens. The extent of platform at this 


station is about 300 feet. Over Church- 
street, in the vicinity of Lambeth Palace, 
the bridge consists of two iron arches, 
with piers in the centre of the road. The 
principal bridge is that over Westminster- 
bridge road, and its singularity consists in 
the greatness of its skew span, which, at a 
stretch of 90 feet, compasses the whole 
road. The extent of room at the Water- 
loo station is at present 5 acres, but the 
company have purchased ground to the 
extent of 12 acres, so as to provide for 
their own future accommodation, and that 
of the South-Eastern, the Brighton and 
South Coast, or any other line that may 
ultimately join them. The whole of the 
land from Nine Elms to Waterloo Bridge 
has cost 500,000/. and the total sum for 
the construction of the entire extension is 
estimated at about 2,000,0007. The pre- 
sent booking-offices and waiting rooms 
10 


are only temporary ; but the sheds, engine- 
houses, and other appurtenances are per- 
manent. In a short time a substantial 
terminus, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Tite, the company’s architect, will be 
commenced upon a large scale. The total 
length of the present iron-roofed platform 
is 300 feet, but when completed it will be - 
upwards of 600 feet. Its full width is 
about 154 feet. There are six lines of 
rail, and at 250 yards beyond there are 
four lines of rail, two’ for the Richmond 
and Windsor, and two for the main-line 
traffic, the whole way to Nine Elms sta- 
tion. The latter will be converted into a 
locomotive depdt and into wharfs and 
workshops. The property disturbed in 
carrying out this extension has been very 
considerable ; between 600 and 700 houses 
having been purchased, but the effect of 
it has been to raise the rents in the neigh- 
bourhood between 30 and 40 per cent. 
July 4. The consecration of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of St. George, erected 
in St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, had been 
an event looked forward to with intense 
interest by all the English members of that 
communion. This church is the largest 
and most magnificent erected in England 
since the Reformation for worship of the 
Church of Rome. Great numbers of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries on the continent 
were invited to the ceremonial; but the 
troubled state of the times prevented most 
of them from attending. There were pre- 
sent, however, the Archbishop of Tréves, 
the Bishops of Liege, Tournay, Chalons, 
and Chersonese, with their canons and 
chaplains. Of the British Roman Catholic 
prelates there were present, besides Dr. 
Wiseman, who officiated, Drs. Brown 
(Liverpool), Brown (Wales), Brown 
(Elphin), Sharples (Liverpool), Gellis 
(Edinburgh), Davis (Maitland, Australia), 
Waring (eastern district), Briggs (York), 
Morris (Troy). There were 260 priests, 
together with members of the orders of 
Passionists, Dominicans,  Cistercians, 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Oratorians, and 
Brothers of Charity. The entire body of 
the church was filled with Roman Catholic 
laity, amongst whom were the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, M.P. Lord Camoys, Lord Staf- 
ford, Lord Lovet, &c. &c. At eleven 
o’clock the bishops were received at the 
western door, and the procession formed, 
consisting of the Thurifer (the Hon. .E. 
Petre), the Incense-bearer (Sir T. Acton), 
Acolytes (Hon. E. Stonor and Mr. Burke 
The secular clergy in soutan and surplice, 
two and two; the regulars in the dresses 
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eculiar to the different orders; and 
astly the bishops in their mitres and 
robes. Youths bearing lights and lilies 
receded and followed the procession. 

r. Wiseman celebrated high mass, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Doyle, the pastor 
ofthe church. It was partly Hummel’s 
and partly Drobisch’s mass that was 
chanted. The offertory was sung by Tam- 
burini. 

The church is the work of Mr. Pugin, 
in the middle-age style of architecture. It 
is 240 feet in length, 70 in width, and 57 
in height. It is divided lengthwise into 
three compartments—the nave and two 
aisles. At the head of the nave stands the 
chancel, which is decorated in the richest 
manner. At its furthest end the principal 
altar is placed, which is profusely gilt and 
ornamented ; and over the altar is placed 
a beautiful window of stained glass. Op- 
posite the altar is the large cross, also 
richly gilt, bearing the image of the Sa- 
viour. The floor of the chancel is richly 
carpeted, and the covering of the bishop’s 
throne is of purple velvet. At the end of 
each aisle stand two smaller altars, of 
scarcely inferior richness; one called the 
** Altar of the Blessed Sacrament,’’ and 
the other the ‘‘ Altar of the Virgin.’’ 
There is a massive tower, on which a spire 
is intended to be raised hereafter. The 
edifice has already cost 40,0007. and is 
capable of containing 4,000 persons. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The sale of a second portion of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s property situated 
in the neighbourhood of Risborough, took 
place recently at Aylesbury, by order of 
the directors of the Norwich Union Fire 
Office, who were the mortgagees. It was 
divided into 16 lots. Lot 1 was the rec- 
tory of Horsendon (subject to the life of 
the present incumbent, now aged about 
40 years), consisting of about 20 acres 
of glebe land, and a rent-charge of 155/. 
per annum ; also the manor of Horsendon, 
with Horsendon House, pleasure grounds, 
and farm. containing 106a. 2r. 37p. ; and 
a farm of 153a. Or. 31p. of superior land. 
This lot, after several biddings, reached 
11,2007.; the reserve bidding was then 
announced as 12,000/. and it was not sold. 
It was, however, after the sale disposed 
of to the Rev. Mr. Partridge, the occupier, 
at 12,000/. 2. Was a farm, also in Hor- 
sendon and Prince’s Risborough, called 
the dairy farm, containing 46a. 3r. 35p. 
of pasture land, in occupation at 70/. per 
annum. This lot was sold to Mr. White, 
the occupier, at 2,100/. 3. A farm at 
Longwick, in Prince’s Risborough, con- 
taining 118a. 3r. 5p. and let at 1507. per 
year, after the sale disposed of at 4,000/. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 


4, The advowson to the perpetual curacy 
of Prince’s Risborough (subject to the life 
of the present incumbent, now aged about 
35 years), consisting of a residence end 
about 79a. of glebe; with a farm of 
284a. Ir. 2p. in occupation at 580/. per 
year, and a water corn-mill, house, and 
premises, and 3a. Or. 6p. of land on lease 
at 70/. per annum, and two pieces of ac- 
commodation land, containing 3a. Ir. 29p. 
which reached 13,3007. and after the sale is 
said to have been disposed of at 14,300/. 13. 
The manors of Prince’s Risborough and 
Abbot’s Risborough, extending over about 
130 messuages and homesteads, and nearly 
800 acres of land, all heriotable, of the 
annual value of upwards of 2,000/. now 
held by 130 tenants ; the average annual 
fines and quit-rents amounting to upwards 
of 220/. Also, the several woods, con- 
taining together 273a. 2r. 7p. in hand ; 
and a cottage and several parcels of mea- 
dow and garden ground. ‘This lot, con- 
sidered of some political importance in its 
connection with the borough of Aylesbury, 
was withdrawn, only 5,000 guineas being 
offered for it. After the sale it was. how- 
ever, sold to T. Tindal, esq. for 13,0002. 
Of the minor lots, some were sold and 
others not. ‘ 


ESSEX. 


A single branch line has been opened, 
which connects the East India Docks 
with the Eastern Counties Railway. It 
branches off just beyond the Barking-road 
station, and, crossing the river Lee by an 
iron swing bridge, enters the docks by the 
extensive pepper warehouses which the 
company have purchased. By this line, 
vid. Peterborough, goods may be removed 
without break of carriage from this im- 
portant depdt of East India produce, to 
the Mersey, Humber, Tyne, or any point in 
the manufacturing and northern districts. 


KENT. 


June 29. The consecration of the 
chapel of the new College of St. Augus- 
tine at Canterbury was solemnised, and 
attended by a large concourse of the 
friends of the institution. The history of 
the site is well known. In former times 
the Benedictine monastery of St. Augus- 
tine was scarcely inferior in importance to 
the neighbouring cathedral church and 
the shrine of the martyred Becket. Its 
buildings were preserved after the Re- 
formation as a royal palace, and its two 
gateways are still among the most inter- 
esting architectural remains of the city. 
The great tower, of Norman architecture, 
named after St. Ethelbert, was partly 
standing until within the last quarter of 
a century, and may 7 seen in all views of 
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the ruins taken before 1824. The most 
perfect portions of the premises had been 
for some years occupied by 2 public house, 
skittle-ground, and bowling-green, when 
in 1844 they were offered for sale. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M.P. for Maidstone, 
inherited a taste for architecture from his 
father, whose works on architecture are 
well known. But, besides this taste, Mr. 
Hope is better appreciated as a most 
liberal and devoted churchman. He pur- 
chased the site of a considerable portion 
of the desecrated abbey, and having en- 
tered into communication with the pro- 
moters of the intended Missionary College, 
undertook to adapt the remains of the 
monastery, and to contribute a considerable 
sum of money towards the settlement of 
the college. The buildings were com- 
menced at the latter end of the year 1844. 
Mr. Butterfield was the architect to whom 
the commission of restoration and rebuild- 
ing was intrusted. The new college is 
built ia the style of the 14th century, and 
harmonizes admirably with the fine old 
gateway, which has been incorporated 
with it, and now forms the grand en- 
trance. ‘The walls all round are faced 
with square flint and ragstone, which, 
contrasted with the red-tiled roofing, and 
the quaint Gothic forms of the stone 
masonry where it intervenes, has a singu- 
lar but very pleasing effect. The general 
effect of the buildings is excellent, their 
character and subordination as a con- 
sistent whole being skiffully preserved, 
while over them is cast an air of modest 
and grave seclusion well befitting an insti- 
tution dedicated to theological study. 
The gateway leads to a turfed quadrangle 
with diagonal and straight gravel walks ; 
a gravelled terrace runs round the north 
and east side and part of the south. On 
the north terrace stand the cloisters, with 
the students’ dormitory above them. The 
cloisters are 150 feet in length, and oc- 
cupy the space of eight arches. 

In the buildings above the cloister are 
apartments for 50 students, consisting of 
a sitting-room and small bed-room adjoin- 
ing for each ; the rooms warmed with hot- 
water pipes, and opening from either side 
into a gallery 250 feet long. On the east 
side of the quadrangle is an undercroft, 
intended for a museum,-a fine room 
floored with red tiles and vaulted with 
brick, the arches having stone groinings. 
Above the museum is the library, the en- 
trance to which forms the principal feature 
in this portion of the bnildings, and for 
the unostentatious beauty of which the 
architect deserves great praise. It has a 
pitched oak roof, and is lighted on each 
side by six windows, and at the end by a 
large one, with stained glass. Some pro- 


gress has already been made in the collec- 
tion of books, and the arrangements for 
reading are very good. On the south 
side of the quadrangle stand the apart- 
ments of the warden and five fellows, the 
chapel of the College, the dining hall, and 
the kitchens. The chapel is fitted up 
with 64 stalls of carved oak, ranged in 
double rows on either side. The great 
window at the east end is filled with 
stained glass. The altar is raised on 
three successive steps, distinguished by 
tessellated pavement of distinct patterns. 
The lowest step is covered with tiles re- 
lieving a fleur-de-lis stamp. On the 
second are tiles of a circular form, bear- 
ing each the inscription ‘‘ Miserere do- 
mine Jesu.’’ The foot-pace of the altar 
is a rich mosaic pattern of enamel-work, 
the colours being dark-brown, green, red, 
and blue. On either side of the sacra- 
rium are two windows filled with stained 
glass, 

The hall which adjoins the chapel is 
that part in which the ancient building 
has suffered least, the roof being original. 
The present library, chapel, and dormito- 
ries are built upon the old foundations ; 
and perhaps the most picturesque feature 
in this beautiful reproduction of our an- 
cient monastic buildings is to be found in 
the ‘‘ fair conduit,’’ which occupies the 
centre of the quadrangle. 

The constitution of the College is that 
of a warden and fellows, to be under the 
appointment of the two archbishops and 
some of the bishops. Bishop Coleridge, 
formerly Diocesan of Barbados, has been 
appointed the first Warden. Mr. Pearson 
has been nominated the Sub-Warden, and 
one of the vacant Fellowships has already 
been bestowed on the Rev. J. Moore. 
The College will receive its first students 
in about two months or less from the 
present time. The Queen has granted 
the College a charter of incorporation. 

The ceremonial of the day commenced 
by the consecration of the chapel. The 
Archbishop, Mr. Hope, and his party of 
immediate friends, left town at 5 o’clock 
by a special train from the London-bridge 
station, and were received by the Corpo- 
ration of the college in the common room. 
The remainder of the congregation, which, 
owing to the small size of the chapel, was 
confined to about 130, took their places 
in the chapel. The procession from the 
common room consisted of the College 
officers, the Bishops, and Archbishop, 
attended by his chaplains. The ante- 
chapel was occupied by Lady Mildred 
Hope, and six or eight ladies. Among 
the congregation were the Bishops of 
London, Oxford, Brechin, Lichfield, and 
Fredericton; the Deans of Canterbury, 
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Hereford, and Chichester; Archdeacons 
Thorp, Harrison, and Merriman; the 
Warden of Winchester College; Rev. 
Doctors Jelf (Principal of King’s College, 
London), Mill, Vaughan, Moberley, Words- 
worth, Russell, Spry ; Earl Powis, Earl 
Nelson; Justice Patteson, Justice Cole- 
ridge, Baron Alderson, &c. &c. After 
the consecration service, the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Archbishop, 
the Warden reading the Epistle, and the 
Bishops of London and Lichfield assist- 
ing; the alms given at the Offertory 
amounted to nearly 4607. 

The morning service at the cathedral 
commenced at 12 o’clock. Before the 
doors opened the choir was crowded by 
a vast concourse of ladies and gentlemen; 
there could not have been less than 600 
clergymen among them, nearly all dressed 
in their academic robes. The choir of 
Canterbury of course put forth all its 
strength on this occasion, the anthem 
being ‘‘ The Lord gave the word,’’ with 
the well-known treble solo, ‘*‘ How beau- 
tiful on the mountains!’’ Dr. Russell, 
one of the canons, read the lessons, and 
the altar service was taken by the Dean, 
Dr. Spry reading the epistle. The Arch- 
bishop then preached «a consecration ser- 
mon, choosing for his text the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, chap. iii. verse 10, ‘‘ To 
the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the Church the manifold wis- 
dom of God.’’ The amount collected at 
the Cathedral and chapel was 9007. At 
the close of the service Mr. Hope received 
nearly 1200 persons at lncheon in the 
college, and with this the proceedings 
terminated. The founding of this college 
must have cost Mr. Hope from 30,000 to. 
40,000/., but he has reason to feel proud 
of a work which has now received the 
whole authority and sanction of the 
Church, and which, if the objects for 
which it has been raised are adhered to, 
will fulfil a lofty mission of usefulness. 
It may not become as wealthy as that in- 
stitution, founded and fostered by Kings 
and Popes, from the ruins of which it has 
been raised; but, resting its security upon 
the basis of Divine truth, it may hope to 
weather the storms beneath which the 
proud walls of the ancient monasteries, 
and that of St. Augustine among the 
number, have long since crumbled into 
dust. 


SURREY. 

June 17. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated a new church, dedicated to 
St. James the Great, at Weybridge. This 
church is in the style of the- fourteenth 
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century, and consists of a nave, with aisles 
and porches; a tower on the west opens 
into the church, and a chancel with vestry 
on the north side. The seats of the nave 
are all open, of stained deal, with square 
framed ends. Those in the chancel are of 
oak, returned with carved finials on the 
ends, and carved panelling in front. There 
are stone sedilia. The pulpit and prayer- 
desk are of oak, richly carved. The aisles 
are paved with black and red tiles, and 
the chancel with encaustic tiles arranged 


in patterns. The doors of the church are- 


all of oak, with wrought-iron hinges of 
elaborate workmanship. Every kind of 
ornament was the gift of individuals. 
Such as the font, with carved oak cover ; 
the stained glass windows, five of which are 
by Wailes and one by O’Connor ; the oak 
eagle, new communion service of plate and 
altar cloth, carpets and cushions, and the 
whole of the service-books. The expense 
of the whole of the wood carving in the 
chancel was defrayed by one parishioner, 
and the painting of the Commandments 
and texts, with which the various parts of 
the church are adorned, together with the 
whole of the carving of the corbels in the 
interior of the church, by several others. 
After a sermon preached by the Bishop, 
the offertory sentences were read by his 
chaplain, and a collection was made, which 
(including 25/. towards the erection of the 
spire) amounted to 335/. 

The Redemptorists have purchased the 
mansion and grounds of the late Lord 
Teignmouth at Clapham, for the purpose 
of erecting a church and monastery upon 
the site. Inthe mean time the house will 
be occupied as a residence for the fathers. 
It is very singuiar, in connection with this 
circumstance, that the first meeting of the 
Bible Society was held in the drawing. 
room of this mansion. There is already 
a convent of the ladies of Ndtre Dame, 
with a chapel, at Clapham. As soon as 
the reverend fathers are settled, the public 
chapel will be transferred to their house, 
and the present conventual chapel be used 
in private. 


WILTSHIRE. 


July 2. Anew organ has been presented 
to the church of Chilmark, by Mr. Frede- 
rick King, the principal landowner in the 
parish. It contains eight stops in a gene- 
ral swell, inclosed in a gothic oaken case ; 
built by the Revingtons, of Greek-street, 
Soho. 

A very commodious market-house has 
been erected by subscription at Malmes- 
bury. It wasopened on the 15th of June, 
and the event celebrated by a dinner, to 
which between sixty and seventy of the 
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inhabitants sat down, Lord Andover in 
the chair. The company expressed high 
hopes that their new market-house and 
the establishment of a weekly pitched- 
market for the sale of corn will greatly 
conduce to the welfare of the town. Among 
the contributors to the building are the 
Earl of Suffolk, 1007. ; Earl of Radnor, 
Mr. Neeld, Mr. Long, Mr. Sotheron, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Halford, 20/. 
each ; Mr. Mullings, Lord Andover, Mr. 
S. B. Brooke, 10/. each, &c. 


YORKSHIRE. 


June 30. The church of St. James, 
Woodside, Horsforth, received consecra- 
tion. It is designed in the Decorated 
style by Mr. C. W. Burleigh, of Leeds, 
and has been built with reference to future 
enlargement, by the addition of another 
aisle and a western tower. At present it 
consists of a nave and chancel, north aisle 
and porch, and a bell-gable at the west 
end. The placing of the porch on the 
north side has been rendered necessary by 
the nature of the site, there being no 
southern approach. The length of the 
nave is GO feet, that of the chancel about 
30 feet. The west window is of four lights, 
the east window of three. The tracery in 
nearly all the windows is varied, aud of 
purely geometrical character. The hood 
moulding over the interior of the win- 
dows, though of simple construction, 
casts a depth of shadow upon the upper 
portion of the tracery. The roof is of 
high pitch, and open to the ridgee An 
octagonal font, designed by the architect, 
was presented to the church, The entire 
cost, including land, repairs’ fund, site of 
parsonage-house, and repairs of damage 
recently done to the church by lightning, 
will be about 2,500/. The expenditure 
on the church itself, and the wall inclosing 
the churchyard, has been about 1,800/. 
Sittings for 400, all free. The foundation 
stone of this church was laid on 26th 
October, 1846. 

A bed of coal beneath the village of 
Lower Haugh, near Rotherham, on the 
estate of Earl Fitzwilliam, bas been on 
fire, burning with greater or less intensity, 
for at least 20 years. A feeling of appre- 
hension as to the ultimate fate of the vil- 
lage has always continued to prevail, and 
many years ago the destruction of the 
mausoleum of the Wentworth family was 
threatened by the approach of the fire, but 
the calamity was averted by severing the 
bed of coal, for which purpose a shaft 
was specially sunk. Latterly the work of 
destruction appears to have been going on 


with unwonted rapidity, and naturally 
enough has created a corresponding degree 


of alarm. The ground, in several large 


tracts, is one huge hotbed, and where the 
heat is not so intense as to destroy vege- 
tation, the villagers turn it to very good 
account in raising early crops of vegeta- 
bles. The unnatural heat engenders a 
disagreeable smoke, whichis continually as- 
cending and adulterating the atmosphere, 
doubtless to the detriment of animal 
health ; and the houses in the worst loca- 
lities are often filled with warm air 
strongly charged with sulphur. 

Earl de Grey is restoring, as far as 
possible, Sawley Abbey, founded by Wil- 
liam Percy in 1146. The workmen have 
already cleared away rubbish to the depth 
of nine feet, and have discovered the fluor, 
which is quite perfect, being a beautiful 
specimen of tile, laid in various figures. 
The altar table has perished, but the steps 
remain; and in front of the altar is a tomb 
covered with a flagstone, on which a cross 
is curiously sculptured. Sawley is a small 
village in Ribblesdale, situate on the banks 
of the river Ribble, where the forefathers 
of Sir Robert Peel carried on very ex- 
tensive print-works. The factory is now 
a row of dilapidated dwelling-houses. 
The greater part of the village has been 
built out of the ruins of this abbey ; and 
many specimens of sculpture may be seen 
in the corners and gable of old ruined 
houses, and even in their stables and cow- 
sheds. Many of them will be collected 
and brought back to the abbey. The 
entrance hall had been converted into a 
dwelling-house, but all is removed except 
the two ends, now made into two arches 
about eight yards apart, where may be 
seen several shields bearing the arms of 
Percy, Lacy, Tempest, &c. in good pre- 
servation, 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Lieutenant, eccompanied by 
the officers of his household, has assisted 
in the ceremony of opening the portion of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway 
which runs through the county of Tippe- 
rary, and forms a junction with the Lime- 
rick and Waterford line. A dejeuner was 
laid out in the demesne of Lord Hawarden, 
at Dundrum, near Thurles, and the chair 
was taken by Mr. Carr, deputy-chairman 
of the board of directors. After the usual 
loyal toasts were drunk, the chairman pro- 
posed ‘The Health of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and Prosperity to Ireland,’’ which 
was drunk with great applause. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 27. The Earl of Bessborough, and the 
Right Hon. S. M. Phillips, sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

June 30. William Alexander Tinkler, esq. 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen at Arms. 

July 7. Dockyard Volunteers, Portsmouth 
Brigade. To be Colonel Commandant, H. 
Prescott, esq. C.B.; to be Lieut.-Colonel, J. 
Fincham, ~* ; to be Majors, J. Davies, C. P. 
Bellamy, G. Vintner, and W. M’Pherson Rice, 
esqs.—Devonport Brigade. To be Col. Com- 
mandant, Sir J. Louis, Bart. ; to be Lieut.-Co- 
lonels, J. Henderson and W. Edye, esqs; to 
be Majors, J. E. Mills, W. Stigant, F. V. Gott- 
leib, and W. Spiller, esq.—Breakwater Bat- 
talion. To be Lieut.-Col., W. Walker, esqg.— 
Sheerness Brigade. To be Colonel-Comman- 
dant, D. Price, esq. ; to be Lieut. Colonels, R. 
Easto and S. Read, esqs.; to be Majors, J. 
Underwoud, W. C. Edwards, and W. L. Free- 
man, esqs.—Chatham Brigade. To be Colonel 
Commandant, Sir. ‘l. Bourchier, K.C.B.; to 
be Lieut. Colonels, A. Karley and F. J. Laire, 
esqs.; to be Majors, J. Miller and T. Baldock, 
esqs. —Woolwich Brigade. To be Colonel Com- 
mandant, Sir J. J. G. Bremer, K.C.B.; to be 
Lieut. Colonels, T. Elson and O. Lang, esqs. ; 
to ve Majors, W. Jenkins and F. L. Mouchet, 
esqs.—Deptford Brigade. ‘Tobe Colonel Com- 
manidant, Sir J. Hill; to be Lieut. Colonels, 
G. F. Morice and C. Willcox, esqs.; to be Ma- 
ors, Thomas Irving and J. Elliot, esqs.—Pem- 

roke Brigade. ‘to be Colonel Commandant, 
G. T. Faicon, esq.; to be Lieut. Colonel, R. 
Abethell, esq.; to be Majors, G. Chiles, esq. 
and R, Weatherley, esq.—Royal Clarence Bat- 
talion. Tobe Colonel Commandant, Sir W. E. 
Parry; to be Major, T. F. Grant, esq.—Royal 
William Battalion. To be Colonel Comman.- 
dant, J. T. Nicolas, esq. C. B.; to be Majors, 
J. W. Armstrong and A. Pike, esqs. 

July 8. John William Dupré, esq. to be Pro- 
curator General in the island of Jersey; Juhn 
Hammond, esq. to be Advocate General of that 
island.—Commission Signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.—Staffordshire. Hon. F. Gough to be 
Deputy Lieutenant. 

July 11. Capt. the Hon. Joseph Denman, 
R.N. to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, vice Codrington. — 

July 17. Robert Claxton, esq. to be Chief 
Justice; James George Piguenit, esq. to be 
Puisne Justice; and Henry J. Woodcock, esq. 
to be Attorney General for the island of St. 
Christopher.—William Fergusson, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary for Sierra Leone. 

July 18. Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. E Goulburn to be Capt. and Lieut. Co- 
lonel.—70th Foot, Capt. T. C. ‘fimins to be 
Major, vice M‘Niven, who retires. 

uly 21. 6th Foot, Major Randal Rumley, 
to be Lieut. Colonel; brevet Major T. S. Pow- 
ell to be Major.—Brevei, > John Nemb- 
hard Hibbert, 97th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cheltenham.—Hon. Craven F. Berkeley. 
Horsham.—W. R. S. Fitzgerald, esq. 
Sligo.—John P. Somers, esq. _ , 
Yarmouth.—Joseph Sandars, jun. esq. and C, 

E. Rumbold, esq. 


NAvAL Promotions. 


Commander Peter Cracroft to the Reynard 
screw-schooner at Woolwich. 
: ~~ Lewis De T. Provost to the Panta- 
loon 8, 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. A. Jeremie, to be Sub-Dean and a 
Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 
Rev. H. J. Hastings, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 
Rev. R. Antram, Tollesbury V. Essex. 
Rev. I. Bell, Midhope P.C. Sheffield. 
a B. Bensted, Lockwood, P.C. Hudders- 
eld. 
Rev. W. J. Burgess, Preston V. Dorset. 
Rev. W. Carpenter, St. Jude P.C. Liverpool. 
Rev. R. 8. C. Chermside, Walton R. Wilts. 
Rey. 1D. Cork, Brickleigh V. Devon. 
Rev. F. C. Crick, Little Thurlow R. Suffolk. 
“ = Davy, Lower Knottingley P.C. Ponte- 
ract. 
Rev. T. Drosier, Colebroke V. Devon. 
Rev. J. Gibson, Newbold Pacey V. Warw. 
Rev. H. L. Guillebaud, Thurgarton and Hove- 
ringham P.C. Notts. 
Rev. G. C. Guise, Pulverbatch R. Salop. 
Rev. E. Hawell, Normanton-on-Trent V. Notts. 
Rev. W.G. Heathman, St. Lawrence R. Exeter. 
Rev. R. 1. B. Henshaw, Lydlinch R. Dorset. 
Rev. H. Hutchins, Maxtoke V. Warwicksh. 
Rev. R. Lawson, Offenham P.C. Evesham, 
Worcestershire. 
Rev. W. Littlehales, Compton Bishop V. Som. 
Rey. A. St. John Mildmay, Lapworth R. Warw. 
Rey. 'T. Mitchell, jun. Long Clawson V. Leic, 
Rev. R. Morris, Seasalter V. Kent. 
— W. Mungeam, St. Peter, Southwark, P.C. 
urrey. 
Rev. E. J. Owen, Lianfair Dyffrynclwyd V. 
Denbighsh. 
Rev. T. Oroston, Sutterby V. Linc. 
Rev. F. D. Panter, Brettenham R. Norf. 
Rev. W. Pennefather, Trinity Church, Ayles- 
bury P.C. Bucks. 
Rev. R. Phelps, Willingham . Camb. 
Rev. W. Phillips, Buckland R. Glouc. 
Rey. G. H. Phillips, Doringhouses P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. A. C. Richings, St. Matthew’s District 
P.C. Leeds. 
Rev. T. Ridley, St. Mary Sowerby P.C. Yorksh. 
Rev. B. W. Saville, Newport, Barnstaple, P.C, 


Devon. 
Rev. F. O. Smith, Sewerby, Bridlington, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 
Rey. J. B. Steel, Bridekirk V. Cumberland. 
Rev. W. Thickens, Keresley P.C. Warw. 
Rev. C. Thompson, Lea Marston P.C.Warw. 
Rey. W. L. Walker, Trefrhiw R. Carnv. 
Rev. W. M. H. Williams, Lullington, Frome, 


P.C. Som. 
Rey. J. Williams, Rhoscolyn R. Anglesea. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. G. P. M. Douall, to the Marquis of Has. 
—— 
Rey. W. H. Pearson, to Viscount St. Vincent. 





CiviL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Brown, M.A. to be Principal of the 
Huddersfield — School. 
Rev. R. Michell, B.D. to be Vice-Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
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Rev. J. Earle, to be Head Master of the West- 
ern Grammar School, Brompton. 

Rev. C. S. Green, M.A. to be Master of Lewes 
Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


* June 3. At Hazlewood Castle, the Hon. Mrs. 
Vavasour, ason.——11. At Pitsford Rectory, 
the Hon. Mrs. Charles F. O. Spencer, a son. 
——13. At Government House, Newfound- 
land, the wife of his Excellency Sir John Gas- 
pard Le Marchant, a dau.——14. At Ipswich, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sturt, adau.——At Lord 
Denman’s, in Portland-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
John Beresford, a dau.——16. In Lowndes-st. 
Lady Brakenbury, a son.—17, In Audley- 
sq. the Viscountess Curzon, a dau.——18, At 
Lee Park, Blackheath, the widow of C. A. 
Lushington, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. a dau.—— 
21. At Ham House, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs, 
Fred. Tollemache, a dau.——23. In Grosvenor- 
st. the Viscountess Holmesdale, a dau.——2¢. 
At Edinburgh, Lady Blantyre, a dau.—25, 
At Brent Lodge, Hendon, the wife of Charles 
Tanqueray, esq. a son. 

July 1. At Kinnaird House, the Hon. Mrs, 
Drummond, a dau.——4, At Hookfield Grove, 
Epsom, the wife of the Rev. Sir Christopher 
Robert Lighton, Bart. a son and _heir.——5. 
In London, the wife of the Hon. Edward Pley- 
dell Bouverie, M.P. ason.——6, In Russell- 
sq. Mrs. Geo. Clowes, a son.——8. In Eaton- 

l. the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, a dau.——10. 
The wife of A. de Horne, esq. a dau. —13. At 
Pitfour Castle, Perthshire, the wife of Sir John 
S. Richardson, Bart. a son.——At_ Hayston 
Lodge, Pemb. the wife of Horton Rhys, esq. 
ason and heir.—214. In Half Moon-st. Pic- 
cadilly, Mrs. Oliver, a son.— 16. At Barlow 
Hall, Lanc. the wife of W. Cunliffe Brooks, 
esq. a son.—At Shrivenham House, the Hon. 
Mrs. Barrington, a son.——17. At Frant, the 
wife of Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. a dau.—— 
19. At Peasemore rectory, Berks. the wife of 
the Rev. T. A. Houblon, a dau.——In Ebury- 
st. Pimlico, the Hon. Mrs. Gerard Dillon, a 
dau.—In Wilton-crescent, the Hon. Mrs, 
Spencer Ponsonby, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May. At Calcutta, Charles F. Montresor, 
esq. E.1.C.S. second son of the late Gen, Sir 
Henry T. Montresor, K.C.B. and G.C.H. of 
Denne Hill, Kent, to Catherine, second dau. 
of Welby B. Jackson, esq. Judge in Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. 

25. At St. George’s, Hanover -square, 
Henry, youngest son of Joseph Bailey, esq. of 
Glanusk Park, M.P. to Mary-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Col. Sir Richard Puleston, Bart. of 
Emral Park, Flintshire. —— At Teignmouth, 
Comm. Grenfell, R.N. to Saral-Matilda, only 
dau. of John Sweetland, esq. of Hermosa.—— 
At Beaudesert, the Rev. George Warriner, 
of Bloxham-grove, Oxfordshire, to Agnes-Har- 
cum, dau. of William Welch Lea, esq. of Beau- 
desert, Warwickshire. —— At Islington, Wil- 
liam Robert Perry, esq. son of Thomas Wal- 
ter Perry, esq. to Emma, youngest dau. of 
W. M. Watts, esq. —— At Lewisham, Joseph 
‘Busk, esq. of Little Berkhamstead, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Richard Paterson, esq. of 
Blackheath, and Tilney-st. Park-lane.——At 
Belfast, Norman Chevers, M.D. to Emily- 
Anne, fourth dau. of the late John G, Victor, 


_esq. Lieut. R.N. and grandniece of the late 


Forbes Macbean Chevers, esq. 

27.. At Bishop’s Stortford, William Wad- 
ford, esq. of Braintree, to Harriet, dau. of the 
Rey. Charles Spencer, Vicar of Bishop’s Stort- 





ford.——At Tortington, Sussex, the Rev. Sa- 


muel Minton, M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford, to . 


Frances, youngest dau.. of the late Joseph 
Coote, esq. of Climping, Sussex. 

30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Tufnell, esq. M.P. to the Lady Anne Primrose, 
dau. of the Earl of Rosebery. —— At Christ- 
church, Hants, Moreton Grove Mansel, esq. 
third son of Colonel Mansel, C.B. of Smed- 
more, Dorset, to Elizabeth-Arundell, second 
dau. of the late Rev. G. C. Frome, of Punc- 
knowle, Dorset.——At Margate, Henry Pinck- 
ard, esq. of London, to Agnes-Wemyss, eldest 
dau. of the late Roger Adamson, esq. of Ja- 
maica.——At Hackney, Charles, eldest son of 
the late’ John Steer, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Martha, eldest dau. of J. S. Nettlefold, esq. 
of Highgate. —— At Orcheston, Wilts, the 
Rey. Charles Lawford, Vicar of Winterbourne 
Stoke, and Berwick St. James, to Julia-Fran- 
ces, second dau. of the Rev. G. P. Lowther, 
Rector of Orcheston St. George, and Preb. of 
Salisbury. —— At Halkin, Flintshire, Henry 
Spencer Cooper, esq. of the Inner bia or 
barrister-at-law, to Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Arch. Thomson, esq. of Springfield, in the 
same county. ~— At Clifton, Edward Ellis, 
youngest son of John Hill, esq. to Jane-Nis- 

et. second dau. of Lieut. James Wood, R.N. 
of Clifton. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, John 
B. Bland, esq. to Mary-Maud, second dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Alphington, near Exe- 
ter, formerly President of King’s coll. Nova 
Scotia. 

31. At Maidstone, Capt. Octavius Geo. Per- 
rott, of the 15th Dragoons, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Marsh, esq. M.D. of 
Maidstone.——At Edmonton, Daniel Culhane, 
esq. M.D. of Dartford, to Rosalind, third dau. 
of the late William Crowdy, esq. .of Westrop 
House, Highworth.——At Wakefield, York- 
shire, Daniel Burton Kendei/, esq. M.B. Can- 
tab, be ae ney son of John Kendell, esq. of 
Scarthingwell Park, Ferrybridge, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of Samuel Stocks, esq. of Wake- 
field.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Vickers Sidney, esq. of Little George-st. West- 
minster, to Augusta-Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Richards, of Lianeguid, 
Carmarthenshire. —~— At Sandwich, Edward 
Garraway, esq. surgeon, of Faversham, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of Richard Emerson, 
esq. surgeon, of Sandwich.——At St. Michael 
Bassishaw, Henry, eldest son of Henry Miller, 
= of Fenchurch-street, to Ann, second dau. 
of John Britten, esq. of Basinghall-street.—— 
At Paddington, C. B. Cony, esq. son of the late 
B. Cony, esq. of Walpole Hall, Cambridge, to 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. L. G. Newman, 
of Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Lately. At Plaxtol, Kent, Joseph Snelling, 
esq. of St. Mary’s Cray, to Georgiana, dau. of 
Charles Thompson, esq. M.D. late of Ro- 
chester. 

June 1, At York, Edward-Lennox, son of 
the late Edward Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, 
Wigtonshire, to Georgiana-Hannah, youngest 
dau. of Barnard Hague, esq.——At Dublin, 
the Rev. Charles Blackmore Waller, of Tulse- 
hill, Surrey, to Florinda, eldest dau. of the late 
Major Currell S. Hopkins, of the 1st Royals. 
—— At Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, George Huds- 
well Westerman, esq. of Sandal Magna, near 
Wakefield, to Fanny-Brooke, second dau. of 
the late James Daniels, esy. solicitor, Witham, 
Essex.——At Leeds, the Kev. Robert Norton, 
Curate of Holbeck, Leeds, to Lucy-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late John Lloyd, esq. of 
Tring, Herts.——At St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Henry J. Hodgson, esq. barrister-at-law, Fel- 
low of Trin. coll. Camb. to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of John 8. Gregory, esq. of Bedford-sq. 
—— At Kensington, Samuel John Partridge, 
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esq. barrister-at-law, to Louisa-Helen, third 
dau. of the late C. W. Lovesy, esq- of Cox- 
horne, near Cheltenham.——At Stonehouse, 
Lieut. Henry Bayley, R.N. only son of the late 


* Capt. Thomas Bayley, R.N. to Anne, fifth dau. 


of Lieut. James Russell, late 3d Royal V.B.—— 
At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, Edmund Wilmot, 
esq. youngest son of the late Sir Robert Wil- 
mot, Bart. of Chaddesden, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of Francis Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley. 

3. At Guernsey, Edward Hitchcock, esq. of 
Tottenham-green, Middlesex, to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, elder dau. of Peter de Putron, esq. of the 
Bertozerie, Guernsey.——At St. James’s Pic- 
cadilly, after having previously performed the 
marriage ceremony in the Catholic chapel, 
Count Pompeo Troili, Guardia Noble of his 
Holiness Pius IX. to Maria, dau. of Capt. Rich. 
Hoare, R.N. and niece of Sir Hugh-Richard 
Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead-house, Wilts. 

4. At Walmer, J. B. Foley, esq. of London, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau, E. ‘Thompson, esq. of 
Walmer. 

5. At Barnstaple, J. R. Chanter, esq. soli- 
citor, Barnstaple, to Julia- Bean, dau. of T. W. 
Latham, esq. of the Lawn. 

6. At Plymouth, Edward Phillpott Fuge, 
Lieut. R.N. son of the late Robert Fuge, esq. 
to Ann-Amelia, dau. of J. H. Fuge, + of 
Plymouth.——At Westbury-upon-Trym, Wm. 
Conolly Watson, esq. of Bronsil, Heref. to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Chas. Ludlow Walker, 
esq. of Redland.— At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the 
Rev. Henry Partington, Vicar of Wath, York- 
shire, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Roby, Rector of Congerston, Leic.——At 
Walcot, Bath, Edward 8. Knipe, esq. of Hook- 
field Grove, Epsom, Surrey, to Mary-Basilia, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Tharp. 
——At Ardrahan, co. Galway, Robt. Wright 
Cope Cope, of Loughall, co. of Armagh, esq. 
to Cecilia-Philippa, eldest dau. of Capt. Shawe 
Taylor, of Castle Taylor, and granddau. of the 
late Lieut. Gen. Sir John Taylor, K.C.B.—— 
At Guildford, Bridger Stent, esq. second son of 
William Stent, esq. of Fittleworth, Sussex, to 
Clara-Ann, only child of Anthony Lee, esq. of 
Guildfurd.—At Kensington, Edward Henry 
Hilis, Esq, of Richmond, to Lucy-Charlotte- 
Mary, widow of Thomas Frazer Barclay, x 
— At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. W. 
Alfred Hill, M.A. of Worcester college, Oxf. 
to Mary-Campbell, niece and sole heiress of the 
late Thomas Campbell, LL.D. author of ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope.’”>——-At Camberwell, Wm. 
Whyte Raincock, esq. of Pratts, Little Wal- 
tham, to Caroline, fourth dau. of the late Chas. 
Clarke, esq. of Dulwich.——At Trieste,the Rev. 
Thomas Burbidge, her Brit. Majesty’s Chap- 
lain at Trieste, to Georgiana C. A. E. Hay, 
eldest dau. of T. T. Hay, esq. of that place. 
—At Port of Spain, Trinidad, West Indies, 
John Scott Bushe, esq. eldest son of the late 
Robert Bushe, esq. of Dublin, to Martha-Mac- 
namara, eldest dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Cummings, and great niece of the late Adm. 
Macnamara.——At Kensington,Edward Henry 
Hilis, esq. of Tudor Lodge, Richmond, to Lucy- 
Charlotte-Mary, widow of Thomas Fraser Bar- 
clay, esq. and eldest dau. of William Bruce, 
esq. M.D. of Kensington. 

7. At Plymouth, H.S. Dyer, esq. paymaster 
and purser R.N. son of H. Dyer, esq. R.N. 
to Sarah, relict of J. W. Westaway, esq. of 
Cheltenham, and sister of W. Amery, esq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major-Gen. 
Clarges, to Anna-Maria, dau. of Sir Thos. Buck- 
ler Lethbridge, Bart.——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, William Malet Dansey, esq. son 
of Col. Dansey, C.B. to Julia, dau. of Edward 
Majoribanks, esq.——At St. James’s, Norland, 
William MM‘Cutcheon, esq. of Bayswater, to 
Emilie-Rosalie, youngest dau, of the late John 
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Parkinson, esq. of Sackville-st.——At Chelsea, 
the Rev. Edward Rudge, S.C.L. Curate of St. 
Luke’s Chelsea, to Caroline-Forbes, youngest 
dau. of the late R. Jackson, esq.— At South- 
sea, the Rev. W. G. Royle, Vicar of Islington, 
Norfolk, to Sarah, only dau. of the late Comm. 
J. H. Sparkes, R.N.——At. St. John’s Not- 
ting-hill, Edward Irving Lyndail, son of Oliver 
Lyndall, ~ of Hull, and grandson of the late 
Rev. Samuel Lyndall, to Charlotte Brand, of 
Notting-hill-terrace, youngest dau. of the late 
Alex. Brand, esq.——At Bath, the Rev. R. M, 
Boultbee, Rector of Barnwell, to Rosalind, 
youngest dau. of William Boultbee, esq.— 
John Edward Adolphus Dolby, esq. o 
Brompton, Middlesex, to Jessie, dau. of Thos. | 
Sladen, esq. of Mearclough House, Halifax. 

8. At Plymouth, Lardner Dennys, esq. R.N. 
of Putney Heath, to Elizabeth-Mary, widow of 
William Hooke, esq. of Longbrook House, 
Plympton, Devon.——At Bury St. Edmund’s, 
George-Lewis-Phipps, youngest son of the Rev. 
James Eyre, of Beverley, Yorkshire, to Sophia 
Le Grice Emily, eldest dau. of William Malton, 
esq. of Wimpole-st.——At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, James Edward Taylor, esq. 18th 
Reg: Bombay N.I. son of the late J. Taylor, 
esq. Bombay C.S. to Amelia-Millicent, eldest 
dau. of the late William Miller, esq. Ogleworth 
Park, Glouc.——At St. John’s, Notting-hill, 
Henry Moore, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Emily, eldest dau. of William Kinder, esq. 
of Lansdowne-road, Kensington Park. —— At 
St. John’s, Sere Hyde Park, Chris- 
topher Brewster, M.D. of Paris, to Anna-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late James Bennet, esq. 
of Manchester.——At Clifton, the Rev. William 
B. Hole, Rector of Woolfardisworthy, to Fauny, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Whitworth Russell, 
—— At Ravenfield, Yorkshire, Charles Lee, 
esq. son of the late Robert Newton Lee, esq. 
of Coldrey in Hampshire, and brother of ‘Thos. 
Bosvile Bosvile, esq. of Ravenfield Park, to 
Jane-Warton, only dau. of the late Arthur 
Saunders, esq. formerly Capt. 12th Lancers. 
—— At St. Margaret’s Westminster, the Rev. 
Henry Stretton, Incumbent of Hixon, Staf- 
fordshire, to Charlotte, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Cope. —— At Croydon, the Rev. 
George Bridges Lewis, only son of William 
William Lewis, esq. of Woburn-pl. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of John William Sutherland, s 
of Birdhurst, Surrey. At Hatherleigh, Wil- 
liam Edger Langdon, esq. of Ilfracombe, to 
Charlotte-Selina, eldest dau. of James Salmon 
Day, esq. of Reed House, Hatherleigh. 

9. At Forglen House, Banffshire, W. Cosmo 
Gordon, esq. of Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
to Mary-Grace, third dau. of Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie, of Birkenbog and Forglen, Bart. 

10. ‘At St. Marylebone, Edward Jordan 
Graeff, esq. one of the late sworn Clerks of 
the Court of Chancery, to Sophia-Susanna, 
youngest dau. of John Gayleard, esq. of Beau- 
mont-st. Portland-pl.—— At Chelsea, Lionel 
Ames, esq. of the Hyde, Bedf. to Augusta- 
Percy, eldest dau. of Sir J. Mn. Wilson, C.B. 
and K.H.—At Crosthwaite, James-George, 
eldest son of James George Boucher, of Shid- 
field, Hants, esq. to Charlotte, second dau. of 
the Rev. Jas. Bush, of Dalehead Hall, Cumb. 
——At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Wm. Henry Frank- 
lin, esq. M.D. to Arabella-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late T. P. Hart, esq. of Wimborne, Dor- 
set.——At Hampstead, the Rev. James Long, 
of Calcutta, to Emily, dau. of the late William 
Orme, esq. of Bellvue, Worcester. 

13. At St. John’s Notting-hill, Frederick 
Lokes Slous, esq. of Gloucester-road, Regent’s 
Park, to Ann-Holgate, second daughter of 
John Sherborn, esq. of Ladbroke-sq.——At 
Heavitree, Edward Andrew Sanders, esq. of 
Stoke House, to Mary-Ann, second dau, of the 
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Rev. James Ford, of Heavitree.——At Wotton, 
Surrey, the Rev. Lewis Francis Bagot. son of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Lady Harriet 

t, to Catherine, third dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. J. E. Boscawes.——At Liverpool, the 
Rev. Henry Watson, of Jevington, near East- 
bourne, to Emma-Mary, dau. of the late Rich. 
Byrn, esy.— At Great Bealings, Suffolk, the 
Rev. James Potter, to Miss Elizabeth Mayhew 
Elliot. —At Budleigh the Rev. Thos. Tudbaill, 
jun. of Budleigh Salterton, to Jane-Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late C. J. Clarke, esq.—— 
At Milford near erry Francis Edward 
Guise, esq. third son of Sir John W. Guise, 
Bart. to Henrietta, second dau. of the late Sir 
James R. Carnac, Bart. 

14. At Paris, the Rev. Edward Seymour, 
B.A. third surviving son of Dr. Seymour, of 
Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. London, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, fourth dau. of Charles F. Darley, esq. 
of Dublin. 

15. At Marylebone, the Rev. Joseph Wat- 
son, B.A. of Long Whatton, Leic. to Emily- 
Lydia, only dau. of Frederic Barff, esq. of 
Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood.——At Trinity 
Church, Westbourne-terr. Roderick Fraser, 
esq. M.D. laverness, to Maria-Selina, second 
dau. of the late Edward Ball, esq. of Carlton 
Villas, Maida Vale.——At Dover, Henry Hen- 
sley, esq. of Bath, to Caroline-Arabella, second 
dau. of W. H. Valpy, esq. E. I. Civil Service. 
—At Tadmarton, Oxon, the Rev. W. S. A/iller, 
Fellow of New coll. Oxf. and second son of 
Lieut.-Col. Miller, of Radway, Warw. to Hen- 
rietta-Mary, only child of the Rev. Thos. Lea, 
Rector of Tadmarton.——At Clifton, Herbert 
Mascall Curteis, M.P. of Windmill-hill, Peas- 
marsh-pl. Sussex, to Paulina, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Sir John Godfrey Thomas, 
Bart.——At Bath, Captain Digbye St. Vincent 
Hamilion, of the 2nd Queen’s Royals, eldest 
son of Col. T. P. Hamilton, 3rd Fusilier Guards, 
to Mary-Frances, dau. of the late Hen. Sankey, 
esq. of Green Park, Bath.——At Edinburgh, 
Lieut.-Col. D. Ewart, Bengal Art. to Anne, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John 
Ramsay.—At Southsea, Comm. Alexander 
G. West, son of Adm. Sir John West, K.C.B. 
to Jane, only dau. of Professor Inman, of 
Gloucester-pl. 

16. At Rearsby, Leic. Robert, only son of 
Sam. Watkins, esq. Worksop, to Eliza-Annie, 
only surviving dau. of the Jate Henry Thomas 
Raven, esq. of Norwich.——At St. John’s, 
Notting-hill, Wm. Townshend, esq. of Winch- 
comb, to Eliza, widow of Edward Andrews, 
LL.D. Walworth.——At St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, William Tarn Pritchard, esq. of Doc- 
tor’s Commons, to Jane, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Benning, esq. of Fleet-st. ; 

17. At Marstow, Heref. John Glennie Greig, 
esq. LL.D. of Walthamstow House, Essex, to 
Sarah-Christiana, eldest dau. of the late James 
Riley, esq. of Abbey House, Bermond. Surrey. 
——At Downton, Wm. Webb Penny, esq. of 
Sherborne, co. Dorset, to Harriet, dau. of the 
late Rev. J. N. Shuckburgh.——At Ealing, 
Middlesex, Frederick Feild Whitehurst, esq. 
of Brentford, to Kate, only dau. of Jas. Hunt, 
esq. of Castlebar Lodge, Ealing.—-—At Wend- 
over, Morgan, elder son of Joseph Thomas, esq. 
of Llangadock, South Wales, to Charlotte, 
younger dau. of the late Samuel Toulmin, esq. 
—At Little Milton, Oxon, Captain George 
Cuming, late of 71st Light Inf. to Jane, dau. of 
the late S. C. Field, esq. of Deddington. 

20. At Frittenden, George Augustus Young, 
Royal Canadian Rifles, youngest son of the 
late Sir W. Lawrence Young, Bart. of Braden- 
ham, Bucks, to Isabella-Marianne, youngest 
dau. of the Jate Rev. George Moore, Preb. of 
Canterbury.——At All Souls’, Langham-pl. 
ee esq. 15th (King’s) Hussars, 
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eldest son of the late Edward Francis Colston, 
esq. of Filkins Hall, Oxon. and Roundway 
Park, Wilts, to Louisa Ruperta, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Murray, second son of the 
late Lord Geo. Murray.——At Christ Church, 
St. Pancras, the Rev. Robert James Bunch 
B.D. Fellow of Emmanuel coll. Camb. and 
Rector of Emmanuel parish, Loughborough, 
to Miss Mary-Anne Cooper, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. B. Cooper, Rector of Lewcombe, Dor- 
setshire.——At Tiverton, Patrick Duncan, esq. 
of Stonehaven, Kinc. to Jane-Eliza, dau. of 
the laie Capt. C. C. Chesney, Bengal Art.—— 
The Rev. Thos. Clarkson, M.A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, to Lorina-Susanna, eldest 
dau. of Thos. Mayhew, esq. of Fairfield House, 
Saxmundham.——Capt. George Wodehouse, 
R.N. son of the Hon. and Rev. W. Wodehouse, 
to Eleanor-Charlotte, dau. of Andrew Morti- 
mer and Lady Emily Drummond.——At Lei- 
cester, Richard Kershaw Lamb, esq. Savill 
Green, Halifax, to Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Aspland, of Hackney. 

21. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. William 
Jones Loyd, esq. third son of Edward Loyd, 
esq. of Green Hill, near Manchester, to Caro- 
line-Gertrude, second dau. of J. H. Vivian, 
esq. M.P. of Singleton, South Wales.—At 
Hampstead, Henry Wm. Burgess, esq. eldest 
son of Henry Weech Burgess, of ‘Temples Park, 
Middlesex, esq. to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Charles Oldfield, esq. of Fitzroy Park.——At 
Ossidge, Herts, Maurice Broomfield, esq. to 
Henrietta-Sophia, granddau. of the late Jonn 
Commerwell, esq. of Strood Park, Sussex.—— 
At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Cyrus Slater, of 
St. John’s college, esq. to Maria, widow of 
T. C. Backhouse, esq. and dau. of John Iggul- 
den, of Kussell-sq. esq.——At Rickmansworth, 
Herts, the Rev. A. V. Hughes Hallett, Vicar 
of Stradsett, Norfolk, to Mary-Charlotte, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Edward Hodgson, Vicar 
of Rickmansworth.——At Budleigh, W. C. 
Laing, esq. late of Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment, to Charlotte-Frances, dau. of the late 
William James Turquand, esq. of the H.E.I.C. 
Bengal Civil Service. 

22. At Stisted, Essex, the Rev. Thomas 
Garden Carter, B.A. of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, to Louisa-Harvey, second dau. of Onley 
Savill Onley, esq. of Stisted-hall, Braintree. 
—At St. Giles’s Reading, Lieut.-Gen. James 
Welsh, to Marianne, widow of R. M. Thomas, 
esq. formerly Protector of Slaves, Mauritius. 
——St. George’s Bloomsbury, Charles, only 
son of the late Charles Churchill, esq. of 
Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Stooks, esq. of Bedford-pl. 
~-—At. St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. George Grentell 
Glyn, eldest son of George Carr Glyn, esq. 
M.P. to Georgiana-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George Tufnell, of Uffington, Berks. — 
At Hackney, the Rev William Denton, M.A. 
of Worcester coll. Ox. to Jane, youngest dau. 
of William Hurst Ashpitel, esq. of Clapton-sq. 
——At Manchester, Thomas Hiopkirk: esq. of 
Eltham, Kent, to Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Heath, M.A. Vicar of Clithe- 
roe, Lanc.——At Leamington, Wm. Francis 
Richards, esq. 9th Lancers, son of the Right 
Hon. Sir William Richards, one of the Barons 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, Ireland, to 
Frances-Jane, dau. of the late Joshua Nunn, 
esq.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Sir Percy 
Florence Shelley, Bart. to Jane, relict of the 
Hon, Charles Robert St. John.—At Buck- 
nall, John, son of the Rev. J. Fendall, New- 
ton Kirby, Yorkshire, to Harriett, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Fendall, Bucknall, Linc. 
——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. the Rev. F. 
Howlett, to Frances-Jane, second dau. of the 
late Sir William Rawson. 
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Granp Doke or Hesse-Darmstapt. 

June 16. At Darmstadt, aged 71, Lud- 
wig II. Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

He was born on the 26th Dec. 1777, the 
eldest son of Ludwig the First (so called 
from being the first by whom the title of 
“Grand” Duke was assumed, though he 
had been previously styled Ludwig the 
Seventh,) by his cousin Louisa-Caroline, 
daughter of his uncle Prince George-Wil- 
liam of Hesse- Darmstadt. 

He succeeded his father on the 6th of 
April, 1830. 

Having married, July 19, 1804, Wilhel- 
mina-Louisa, daughter of the late Carl- 
Ludwig, hereditary Prince of Baden, he 
had issue three sons and one daughter. 
He is succeeded by the Hereditary Grand 
Duke Ludwig, who had been governing 
the affairs of the grand duchy since 
March last, when the German movement 
first commenced. 





H.R.H. rue Princess Sopnia. 

May 27. At her residence near Ken- 
sington church, in her 71st year, Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia: aunt 
to her Majesty the Queen. 

This Princess was the fifth daughter and 
twelfth child of their Majesties King 
George the Third and Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz: and, with the exception 
of the Princes Octavius and Alfred, who 
died in their infancy, and the Princess 
Amelia, who died in 1810, was the young- 
est of their fine and numerous family. 
She was born at Buckingham House, St. 
James’s Park, on the 3rd of November, 
1777, and was christened on the Ist of the 
following month, by Archbishop Corn- 
wallis, in the Great Council chamber at 
St. James’s. Her sponsors were, his Se- 
rene Highness Prince Augustus of Saxe 
Gotha, (brother to her grandmother the 
Princess dowager of Wales,) represented 
by the Earl of Hertford, then Lord Cham- 
berlain, her Serene Highness the Duchess 
of Brunswick, represented by the Countess 
of Hertford, and her Serene Highness the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, repre- 
sented by the dowager Countess of Effing- 
ham. 

Her Royal Highness, like the three 
Princesses her sisters, enjoyed an income 
from the state of 13,000/. as arranged in 
1812; previously to which they had 
4,0007. from the Civil List, and 6,000/. 
from a Parliamentary grant (increased 
from 5,000/. in 1806). 

She always enjoyed the highest respect 
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from the amiability of her character and 
her benevolence to her dependants and the 
poor. In consequence of her bad state of 
health, she had for some years lived in 
great retirement. 

In moving the customary address of con- 
dolence to her Majesty, in the House of 
Lords, the Marquess of Lansdowne bore 
testimony to her Royal Highness having 
passed ‘‘a long life of virtue, charity, and 
excellence, in every position, public and 
private, in which she was placed.’’ Lord 
Stanley, in seconding the motion, re- 
marked that ‘‘ He was quite sure that 
there could be only one perfect and unani- 
mous feeling in that House on this sub- 
ject. He could easily believe that death 
must have been a welcome relief from the 
long, painful, and acute bodily suffering 
which this illustrious lady endured, and he 
was aware that the Christian resignation 
to her sufferings and the general benevo- 
lence of her Royal Highness’s character 
had commanded in all those who were ac- 
quainted with her a universal feeling of 
respect and admiration. He was certain 
also that her memory would long be che- 
rished by the illustrious Sovereign to 
whom they were about to vote an ad- 
dress.’’ 

The Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge were present with her Royal High- 
ness when she expired. The Duchess of 
Inverness was also a witness of the melan- 
choly event. 

The funeral took place on the 5th of 
June at the cemetery, Kensal Green, which 
already contained the mortal remains of 
her brother the late Duke of Sussex. The 
ladies and gentlemen invited to the so- 
lemnity having assembled at an early hour, 
the funeral procession left the Princess’s 
residence at a quarter past five o’clock 
a.m. in the following order :— 

Two mourning coaches, conveying the 
domestics of her late Royal Highness. 

A mourning coach, conveying her medi- 
cal attendants—viz. Dr. Watson, Dr. 
Hawkins, Mr. John Merriman, and Mr. 
James Merriman. 

A mourfting coach, conveying the lady 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Lady 
Augusta Bruce; the lady of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge, Lady Augusta Ca- 
dogan; the equerry of H.R.H. the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Augustus Liddell; and the equerry 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Col. Sir 
George Couper, > 
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A mourning coach, conveying two ladies 
of the Queen Dowager, the Marchioness 
of Ormonde and Lady Charles Somerset ; 
and two ladies of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester, Lady Georgina Bathurst and 
Lady Caroline Murray. 

A mourning coach, conveying the Lord 
in Waiting of the Queen, the Earl of Mor- 
ton ; the Groom in Waiting of the Queen, 
Sir Frederick Stovin ; the Equerry to the 
Queen, Colonel Buckley ; and the Equerry 
to the Queen Dowager, Captain Somerset. 

A mourning coach, conveying the Lady 
of the Bedchamber of the late Princess, 
Lady Carteret; the Bedchamber Woman 
of her late Royal Highness, Miss Vyse ; 
and Lieut.-General Sir Charles Wade 
Thornton. , 

A mourning coach, conveying the 
coronet of her late Royal Highness, the 
Vice Chamberlain of her Majesty’s house- 
hold, and Sir William Martins. 

Tue HEaARsgE, 

Containing the Body of the late Prin- 
cess, drawn by six horses. 

A mourning coach, conveying the Chief 
Mourner, the Duchess of Norfolk, and her 
attendant, Lady Couper. 

The funeral procession arrived at the 
chapel of the cemetery at seven o’clock. 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince 
George of Cambridge ; the Lord Chamber- 
lain of her Majesty’s Household; the 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, the 
Bishop of Norwich; the Deputy Clerk of 
the Closet, the Dean of Hereford; and 
the Chaplain in attendance upon her late 
Royal Highness, the Rev. Evan Nepean, 
had assembled at the cemetery, and met 
the procession at the entrance of the 
chapel. 

His excellency Count Kielmansegge, 
the Diplomatic Representative of his Ma- 
jesty the King of Hanover, was present in 
the chapel. 

The funeral procession passed into the 
chapel, the pall-bearers being Lady 
Charles Somerset, Lady Georgiana Ba- 
thurst, Lady Augusta Bruce, and Lady 
Augusta Cadogan. Prince Albert was 
attended by the Groom of the Stole, the 
Marquess of Abercorn; the Lord in 
Waiting, Lord George Lennox; the 
Groom in Waiting, Colonel Wylde; and 
the Equerry in Waiting, Colonel Bouve- 
rie. The Duke of Cambridge was at- 
tended by Baron Knesebeck and Mr. 
Edmond Mildmay. 

- The body of the late Princess was 
placed on the bier, and the burial service 
commenced, the Clerk of the Closet, the 
Bishop of Norwich, officiating, assisted by 
the Deputy Clerk of the Closet, the Dean of 
Hereford. The Chief Mourner, the Duchess 
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of Norfolk, sat at the head of the corpse, 
with her attendant, Lady Couper; the 
Ladies of the Royal Family on either side 
the bier; the Lady of the Bedchamber of 
her late Royal Highness, Lady Carteret, 
and her Bedchamber-woman, Miss Vyse, 
being nearest the head of the corpse. 
The Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s 
Household stood at the foot of the corpse. 
The part of the burial service before the 
interment being read, the coffin was de- 
posited in the vault beneath the chapel, to 
remain until a vault is built in the open 
ground, for which purpose the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have pur- 
chased a plot of ground, 100 feet square, 
intended to serve also for such other mem- 
bers of the royal family as may desire to 
be interred there. 





Viscount Lake. 

June 24. In Park street, Grosvenor- 
square, the Right Hon. Warwick Lake, 
third Viscount Lake (1807) and Baron 
Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, and of Aston 
Clinton, co. Buckingham (1804). 

He was the third and youngest sun of 
Gerard first Viscount Lake, who was ad- 
vanced to his dignities of the peerage in 
acknowledgment of his victorious military 
atchievements in India, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Edward Barker, esq. of St. 
Julian’s, Herts. 

On the death of his eldest brother 
Francis-Gerard second Viscount, May 12, 
1836, (his second brother George-Augus- 
tus-Frederick, Lieut.-Colonel of the 29th 
Foot, having been killed at the battle of 
Vimiera in 1808,) he succeeded to the 
dignities of the peerage. 

He married, Nov. 28, 1815, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of James Beveridge Dun- 
can, of Damside, esq. and by that lady, 
who survives him, had issue one son, 
Warwick, who died an infant in 1817; 
and two daughters, the Hon. Isabella 
Elizabeth Augusta Lake, born in 1819; 
and the Hon. Elizabeth Georgiana Lake, 
born in 1821. 

The peerage has now become extinct. 

The family of Lake first rose to emi- 
nence in the reign of James the First, 
when Sir Thomas Lake was Secretary of 
State, and his brother Arthur was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The Chris- 
tian name of Warwick, which has been 
borne by several members of the family, 
was originally derived from Sir Lancelot 
Lake, of Canons, co. Middlesex, having 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cheke, of Pirgo, hy Lady Elizabeth Rich, . 
daughter of Robert Earl of Warwick. 
Sir Thomas Lake, the elder sen of this 
marriage, left an only daughter and heir, 
Mary, married to James Duke of Chandos, 
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(who through that marriage became pos- 
sessed of Canons, and built the seat im- 
mortalized in Pope’s satire); and the 
younger son, Warwick Lake, esq. was 
grandfather of the Indian general, Gerard 
first Viscount Lake. 





Hon. Epwarp R. Petre. 

June 8. In Wilton Crescent, in his 
54th year, the Hon. Edward Robert 
Petre; uncle to Lord Petre. 

He was the third and youngest son of 
Robert-Edward ninth Lord Petre, and his 
only son by his second wife Juliana-Bar- 
bara, younger daughter of Henry Howard, 
esq. of Glossop, sister to Mary-Bridget 
Lady Petre (the wife of Robert-Edward 
tenth Lord Petre, son of the ninth Lord 
by his former marriage,), and also sister 
of the late Duke of Norfolk. 

Some years since Mr. Petre was a 
distinguished supporter of the sports of 
the field, and his name gained some pro- 
minence by his winning the Great St. 
Leger Stakes at Doncaster several times. 
He also took some interest in politics, 
espousing the cause of Reform. 

He married, July 21, 1829, the Hon. 
Laura-Maria Stafford-Jerningham, second 
surviving daughter of Lord Stafford, and 
had issue a daughter. 





Lrevt.-Cot. Hon. Jonn Massy. 

March7. At his residence, Longford 
terrace, Dublin, aged 53, the Hon. John 
Massy, Lieut.-Colonel on half pay unat- 
tached; uncle to Lord Massy. 

He was born June 4, 1795, the third 
son of Hugh third Lord Massy, by 
Margaret-Everina, youngest daughter of 
William Barton, of Grove, co. Tipperary, 
esq. He entered the army in 1814, and in 
the following year took part in the Water- 
loo campaign. He had been on the half- 
pay list since 1826, but received the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel in the brevet on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, Nov. 23, 
1841. 

He married, April 12, 1828, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Edward Homewood, 
esq. of Maidstone; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue three sons and 
one daughter: 1. Richard-Hugh-Stephen ; 
2. William-Augustus; 3. Dawson-Dunbar ; 
and 4. Grace-Elizabeth-Elinor. 





Sir C. W. Kent, Bart. 

May 8. At the Regent’s Park Bar- 
racks, aged 29, Sir Charles William Egle- 
ton Kent, the third Bart. (1782) of Forn- 
ham St. Genevieve, Suffolk, Lieutenant in 
the Ist Life Guards. 

He was the great-grandson of Sir 
Charles Egleton, who was knighted when 
sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1743, 


and who by Sarah, only daughter of 
Samuel Kent, esq. of Fornham St. Gene- 
vieve, and sister and heir of Samuel Kent, 
esq. left issue Charles, who assumed the 
name of Kent after Egleton in pursuance of 
the will of his natural grandfather, and 
was created a Baronet in 1783. 

His son Sir Charles the second Baronet 
married Lady Sophia Margaret Lygon, 
daughter of William first Earl Beauchamp, 
and, dying in Dec, 1834, left issue an only 
child, his successor, the subject of the 
present notice. 

Sir Charles William Kent received his 
commission of Cornet in the lst Life Guards 
the 10th Feb. 1837, and that of Lieutenant 
the 16th August 1839. 

Having died a bachelor, his baronetcy 
has become extinct. He has left personal 
and funded property which has been esti- 
mated for duty at 200,000/. besides real 
estates said to realize 20,000/.a year. His 
nearest relatives are, his cousin-german 
Sir John Hayford Thorold, Bart. and his 
aunts Sarah-Anne, wife of Leonard Wal- 
banke Childers, esq. and Louisa-Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir John Litchford of Boothby 
Pagnal, co. Lincoln. 

Sir J. F. Dunpas, Bart. 

June 16. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
63, Sir James Fullarton Dundas, the 
third Baronet, of that place, and of Llan- 
elly, co. Carmarthen (1815), a Major- 
General in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 

He was the fifth but second surviving 
son of Sir David Dundas, M.D. the first 
Baronet, Physician to King George the 
Third, by Isabella, daughter of William 
Robertson, of Richmond, esq. He en- 
tered the service of the East India 
Company as a cadet on the Bengal estab- 
lishment in 1804, and joined the artillery, 
in which he attained the rank of Colonel, 
Jan. 18, 1837. He had been previously 
promoted to the rank of Major-General in 
the Bengal army, Dec. 1, 1829, 

He succeeded to the dignity of a 
Baronet, Nov. 13, 1840, on the death of 
his elder brother Sir William Dundas, 
who was unmarried. 

Sir James was also a bachelor; and is 
now succeeded by his brother Capt. John 
Burnett Dundas, R.N. who married in 
1828 Caroline, third daughter of the 
Rev. John Jeffreys, Rector of Barnes, 
Surrey. 





ApMIRAL Sir W. Hotruam, G.C.B. 

May 31. At Windsor, aged 76, Sir 
William Hotham, G.C.B. Admiral of the 
Red. 

Sir William Hothan: was born in Feb. 
1772, the second son of General Hotham, 
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Colonel of the 14th Foot, (a younger 
brother of Admiral William the first Lord 
Hotham, and of Sir Beaumont afterwards 
thesecond Lord, a Baronof the Exchequer,) 
by Diana, youngest daughter of Sir War- 
ton Pennyman, Bart. 

Having entered the royal navy at anearly 
age, he was Lieutenant of the Victory 
under Nelson, and served on shore at the 
seige of Bastia in 1795. He obtained the 
rank of Post Captain in the Cyclops, a 
small frigate stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean, Oct. 7, 1794. He returned to 
England about the month of Feb. 1796; 
and in the same year obtained the com- 
mand of the Adamant, a 50-gun ship em- 
ployed in the North Sea. The Adamant 
was the only two-decked ship that re- 
mained with Admiral Duncan off the 
Texel, during the alarming mutiny of 1797. 
In the same year he served at the memo- 
rable battle of Camperdown, for which he 
receiveda medal. Some time after he was 
ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, on 
which station he continued upwards of 
three years, and assisted at the destruction 
of la Preneuse French frigate. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1803, 
Captain Hotham was appointed to the 
Raisonable, of 64 guns, and again employed 
in the North Sea; but, the then fatiguing 
service in that quarter causing extreme in- 
disposition, he was some time after obliged 
to retire from active service. He subse- 
quently commanded, in succession, the 
Sea Fencibles at Liverpool, and the Royal 
Sovereign yacht; the latter of which he 
retained until his advancement to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, Dec. 4, 1813. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 2, 1815; became 
a Vice-Admiral, July 19, 1821; and 
Admiral of the Blue in 1837 ; and was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Grand Cross of the 
Bath in 1840. He was also in the receipt 
of an Admiral’s good-service pension. 

Sir William Hotham married first, in 
June 1204, Anne, daughter of Sir Edward 
Jeynes, Knt. who was a banker at Glou- 
cester, and by that lady, who died on 
on the 21st Aug. 1827, he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Augustus, 
Captain on half-pay in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice ; 2. Anne, married in 1829 to Robert 
Harvey, esq. of Langley Park, Bucks; 3. 
the Rev. Edwin Hotham, Rector of South 
Cave, Yorkshire, who married in 1838 
Harriet, fifth daughter of Sir John Geers 
Cotterell, Bart. and has issue; 4. John 
William, a Lieut. R.N.; and 5. Frederick 
Ernle, who died in Sept. 1831, in his 12th 


ar. 

Sir William married secondly, in June 
1825, Jane Seymour, widow of Roger 
Pettiward, esq. of Great Finborough hall, 
Suffolk. 


His body was deposited on the 7th of 
June in the family vault, at Binfield, Berks, 
attended by the three sons of the deceased ; 
the Rev. C. Hotham, W. Harvey, esq. 
R. Harvey, jun. esq. J. Hawkesley, esq. 
S. Watson, esq. and H. St. Leger, esq. 





Sir Joun De VEvLLE. 

June 1. At the house of his father-in- 
law Thomas Tindal, esq. Aylesbury, aged 
49, Sir John De Veulle, Bailiff of the Isle 
of Jersey. 

He was the only son of John De 
Veulle, esq. by Miss Messervy. He was 
admitted an advocate of the Royal Court 
of Jersey in 1819; was elected Jurat of 
that court in 1827 ; and appointed Bailiff 
or chief magistrate of Jersey in 1831, on 
which occasion he received the honour of 
knighthood from King William the Fourth, 
March 2, 1831. 

He married, in 1829, a daughter of 
Thomas Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury, brother 
to the late Chief Justice Tindal. 





CoLoneL SORELL. 

Jan. 29. Colonel William Sorell, late 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Colonel Sorell was the eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. William Alexander Sorell, of 
the Coldstream Guards, and Colonel of 
the 48th Regiment. He entered the army 
August 18, 1790, as Ensign in the 31st 
Regiment, and proceeded on service to 
the West Indies, with the 2nd grenadier 
battalion, in 1793, and in that and subse- 
quent years served in the army, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, at the captures of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia, 
the siege of Fort Bourbon, the night at- 
tack on the Vigie, and the assault of 
Morne Fortunée, where he was severely 
wounded. In 1797 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Pulteney. He served in the expedition 
to North Holland, in 1799, and was pre- 
sent at the action of August 27, on the 
landing near the Helder, as also those of 
Sept. 10 and Oct. 2 and 6 of the same 
year. As military secretary, he accompa- 
nied the army to Ferrol and the coast of 
Spain in 1800. Having returned to Eng- 
land, he continued to serve with the army 
on the south coast until appointed Major 
in the 43rd regiment, Aug. 11, 1804; the 
2nd battalion of which he commanded 
during the organisation and training of 
the light brigade under Sir John Moore. 
On the 17th April, 1807, he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and ap- 
pointed Deputy Adjutant-general at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1816 Colonel Sorell proceeded to 
Van Diemen’s Land as governor, and 
during the period of years in which he 
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conducted the affairs of that rising colony 
he secured the full approbation of the 
government at home. The following 
extracts from an historical work (“ Van 
Diemen’s Land, Moral, Physical, and 
Political,’’ edited by Mr. R. Montgomery 
Martin), on the colony, by a local writer, 
will show how highly his character was 
appreciated in his public capacity by the 
colonists themselves :— 

‘* Courteous and affable, he won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people ; secured 
the universal affection and esteem, whilst 
his readiness to correct abuse or error— 
which his clear and comprehensive mind 
easily traced to its source—rendered_ his 
popularity as unbounded as it was merited. 
Prior to his embarkation for England, an 
address, expressive of the most affectionate 
attachment, and recapitulating the nume- 
rous benefits he had secured for the land 
he had for several years ruled, was pre- 
sented, to which a suitable and earnest 
reply was returned. Each colonist seemed 
as if he were losing a cherished personal 
friend. The people followed him en 
masse to the shore, all eager to manifest 
their regard—to receive a parting glance 
—the sorrowing countenances around 
giving token how much he was beloved. 
This was the golden age of Tasmania.’’ 





Capr. WARRAND, R.N. 

May 17. At Brixton, aged 73, Thomas 
Warrand, esq. Captain R.N. 

He obtained the rank of Lieutenant in 
Feb. 1800; and assisted at the capture of 
two Spanish corvettes, in Barcelona road, 
by the boats of the Minotaur 74, and 
Niger troop-ship, under the directions of 
Capt. James Hillyar, on the 3rd of Sept. 
following. He afterwards received the 
Turkish gold medal for his services on the 
coast of Egypt. 

We next find Mr. Warrand serving as 
signal-Lieutenant to Sir Robert Calder at 
the capture of two Spanish line-of-battle 
ships, July 22, 1805; and subsequently 
commanding the Bloodhound gun-brig, 
on the Downs station, where he captured 
a small French privateer, Aug. 6th, 1810. 
Some time after this, he was appointed to 
the Sealark schooner, of ten 12-pounder 
carronades and fifty men, in which he cap- 
tured, after a long and severe action, La 
Ville de Caen, privateer, of sixteen long 
4-pounders and 75 men, on the Plymouth 
station, July 21st, 1812. The enemy’s 
loss amounted to fifteen or sixteen men 
killed, and about the same number 
wounded; the Sealark had seven slain, 
and twenty-two, including her commander 
and Mr. Alexander Gunn, midshipman, 
wounded, several of them dangerously. 
This gallant action procured Lieut. War- 


rand immediate promotion to the rank of 
Commander ; and on the 15th of the fol- 
lowing month he was re-appointed to the 
Sealark, then rated a sloop of war. On 
the 22nd of Sept. 1813, he obtained a pen- 
sion for his wounds. His advancement to 
the rank of Captain took place July 27th, 
1825. 





Capt. W. J. Purcuas, R.N. 

July 2. At his residence, Parker’s 
Piece, Cambridge, aged 60, William Jar- 
dine Purchas, esq. Captain R.N. a ma- 
gistrate for the county and borough of 
Cambridge. 

He was the younger son of John Pur- 
chas, esq. Alderman of Cambridge, by 
Elizabeth Sharpe, daughter of a clergy- 
man in Suffolk ; and brother to the late 
Capt. John Purchas, of the 76th Foot, 
who fell before Plattsburg in America. 

Mr. W. J. Purchas was born at Cam- 
bridge, in 1788. He entered the Royal 
Navy, in 1803, under the patronage of 
Admiral Sir Henry Trollope; and served 
the greater part of his time as midship- 
man, under the Hon. Alan Hyde (after- 
wards Lord) Gardner, in the Hero 74, 
Ville de Paris 110, and Bellerophon 74, 
on the Channel and North Sea stations. 
He was consequently present at the capture 
of two Spanish line-of-battle ships, by 
Sir Robert Calder, July 22, 1805; of 
four French two-deckers, by Sir Richard 
J. Strachan, Nov. 4, in the same year; 
and at the surrender of Rear-Adm. Linois, 
to part of the squadron under Sir John 
B. Warren, March 13, 1806. 

In 1809, the Bellerophon, then com- 
manded by Capt. Samuel Warren, was 
attached to the Baltic fleet; and on the 
7th of July Mr. Purchas served in her 
barge at the capture and destruction of 
seven Russian gun-boats, a large armed 
ship, and twelve transports, near Percola 
Point, in the Gulf of Finland. On the 
7th of December following he passed his 
examination ; and on the 9th was pro- 
moted into the Erebus sloop, Capt, Wil- 
liam Autridge. 

Lieut. Purchas’s subsequent appoint- 
ments were :—Oct. 13th, 1813, from the 
Erebus to the Carnation sloop, Captain 
George Bentham, fitting out for the Ja- 
maica station; March 25, 1827, to the 
Alert sloop, Capt. John Smith ; and Sept. 
5, 1817, to be first of the Scamander 
frigate, Capt. William Elliot, C.B. em- 
ployed at the Leeward Islands. His com- 
mission as Commander bore date Dec, 7, 
1818 ; from which period he remained on 
half-pay for nearly six years. 

In Sept. 1824 he was appointed to the 
Esk 20, on the African station, where he 
captured nine Brazilian, Dutch, andSpanish 
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vessels, with 2,249 slaves, between July 17, 
1825, and Feb. 8,1827. He subsequently 
assisted in completing the establishment at 
Fernando Po; conveyed stock from St. 
Helena to Ascension ; and brought home 
a quantity of gold dust and ivory, with 
which he arrived at Spithead, May Ist, 
1828. Soon after the Esk was visited by 
King George the Fourth and his Royal 
Highness the Lord High Admiral, who 
personally complimented her gallant com- 
mander for his brilliant deeds. He was 
immediately promoted to the rank of Post 
Captain, and appointed to the Royal 
Adelaide, 120 guns. His promotion to 
the rank of Captain took place on the 16th 
of the same month. 

Having retired from active service, he 
passed the remainder of his days in his 
native town, officiating constantly both as 
a county and borough magistrate, and 
commanding by his amiable manners the 
esteem and regard of all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

He married Aug. 18, 1820, Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Hills, esq. of Chancery Lane. 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault in Trinity church, Cambridge, on 
the 10th of July. 





Ligevut.-CoLonex Forp, R.M. 

May 25. In the Royal Marine Bar- 
racks, Woolwich, aged 58, Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Ford. 

This gentleman was present, as mid- 
shipman of the Henry Addington, at the 
gallant repulse of Admiral Linois’ squad- 
ron in the China seas, in 1804. In No- 
vember of the same year he obtained a 
commission in the Royal Marines. He 
served in the Channel fleet, blockading the 
French ports ; in Canada, under Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane; in the West Indies in 
1805 to 1808; and in pursuit of Jerome 
Bonaparte’s squadron, with whom his ship 
exchanged shots. He disembarked in 
Portugal with a battalion, which secured 
a landing for the Duke of Wellington’s 
army; and subsequently served in the 
expedition to Walcheren. He was made 
Acting Captain of the Ramilies, by Sir 
A. Cochrane, on the coast of America, 
having commanded the Marines of the 
squadron at the taking of Moose Island 
and the bombardment of Stonytown, in 
1813; was engaged at the capture of 
Washington and action before Baltimore, 
where he succeeded, through casualties, to 
the command of his battalion; assisted at 
New Orleans in storming the batteries on 
the right bank of the Mississipi; volun- 
teered under General Nicholls, with the 
Creek Indians, in the Floridas, till the 
peace ; was also engaged in various boat 





attacks on the coast of America and in 
the West Indies, and was three times 
slightly wounded. 





CuHar.es Butier, Esa. 

May 17. At Richmond, aged 73, 
Charles Buller, esq. 

This gentleman was the sixth and 
youngest son of John Buller, esq. of Mor- 
val, in Cornwall, M.P. for Exeter, and a 
Lord of the Treasury, by Anne, sister to 
the late Sir William Lemon, Bart. 

He was formerly in the East India 
Company’s civil service at Bengal. 

In the parliament of 1826 he sat for the 
borough of West Looe, on a vacancy occa- 
sioned by the retirement of his brother 
James Buller, esq. 

He married Barbara-Isabella, daughter 
of Colonel Kirkpatrick ; and was father of 
Charles Buller, esq. barrister at law, M.P. 
for Liskeard, formerly chief secretary to 
Lord Durham in Canada, afterwards se- 
cretary to the Board of Control, and now 
at the head of the Poor Law Commission. 





Wii1aM Z. L. Warp, Esa. 

May 26. Aged 88, William Zouche 
Lucas Ward, esq. of Guilsborough Hall, 
Northamptonshire, a Deputy Lieutenant 
and magistrate of that county. 

He was the son and heir of John Lucas, 
esq., by Anne, daughter of John Ward, 
esq. of Guilsborough. In 1783 he as- 
sumed the additional name of Ward in 
compliance with the will of his uncle Sir 
Thomas Ward, of Guilsborough, Knt. 
who died in 1778. Sir Thomas was im- 
mediately succeeded by his nephew Richard 
Ward ; but the latter, dying soon after, 
was succeeded by the gentleman now de- 
ceased, who was Sheriff of the county in 
1785. 

Mr. Ward married, in 1783, Mary, only 
child and heiress of Richard Lambe, esq. 
of Great Addington, co. Northampton, 
and eventually heiress to her uncles, Wil- 
liam Lambe, esq. of Stanwick, and the 
Rev. Robert Lambe, of Great Addington ; 
and had issue four sons and two daugh- 
ters. The former were, 1. William ; 
2. Robert-Lambe, who died s.p.; 3. 
Richard, in holy orders; 4. John, who, 
having married, in 1811, Theodosia de 
Malsburgh, only surviving daughter and 
heiress of Sir Egerton Leigh, Bart. by 
Theodosia, only daughter and eventually 
heiress of Sir Edward Boughton, Bart., 
assumed in 1831 the additional names of 
Boughton-Leigh. The daughters were, 
Marianne, married to William Abbot, esq. 
of Warnford Park, Hampshire, and Caro- 
line, married to William Fowler Jones, 
esq. of Ashurst Park, Kent. 
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G. A. FutierTon, Esa. 

Aug. 16,1847. In his 72d year, George 
Alexander Fullerton, esq. of Tockington 
Manor, Gloucestershire, and Ballintoy, co. 
Antrim. 

He was the only son of Dawson Down- 
ing, esq. of Rowesgift, co. Londonderry, 
by Catharine Fullerton, niece and heiress 
of Alexander Fullerton, esq. of Ballintoy 
castle : and he assumed the name of Fuller- 
ton, in compliance with a testamentary 
injunction of his great-uncle. 

Mr. Fullerton has left issue three sons 
and five daughters. The former were, 
Alexander George Fullerton, esq. Captain 
in the army on half-pay, who married in 
1833 Lady Georgiana Leveson Gower, 
second daughter of Earl Granville, (a lady 
well known as the author of ‘‘ Grantley 
Manor ’’ and other novels,) and has issue ; 
2. George-Main, Captain in the 14th 
Light Dragoons; 3. David, Lieutenant in 
the 48th Foot. The daughters: 1. Ca- 
tharine ; 2. Amy; 3. Susan; 4. Frances, 
married to Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart. 
of Gallow, in the King’s County; 5. Mary- 
Anne. 





James Wart, Esa. F.R.S. 

June 2. At Aston hall, Warwickshire, 
in his 80th year, James Watt, esq. F.R.S. 

Mr. Watt was the last surviving son of 
the illustrious improver of the steam 
engine. He was born on the 5th Feb. 
1769. Inheriting a large share of the 
powerful intellect of his distinguished 
father, to the extension of whose fame he 
had for the last thirty years shown the 
most zealous and truly filial devotion, he 
united to great sagacity and a masculine 
understanding the varied acquirements and 
literary tastes of a well-cultivated mind. 
His name will long be remembered in as- 
sociation with that of the late Mr. Boulton, 
as they were for nearly half a century 
successfully engaged in carrying out those 
inventions and improvements by which the 
genius of his father was immortalized. 
For the last eight years of his life, he had 
comparatively retired from active business, 
and had devoted much time and attention 
to the improvement of his extensive estates 
in the counties of Radnor and Brecon, 
where his tenantry will have to lament the 
loss of a kind, energetic, and liberal land- 
lord. 





Tuomas STEELE, Esa. 

June 15. At Peele’s Coffee-house, 
Fleet-street, (some weeks after an attempt 
at self-destruction,) Thomas Steele, esq. 
M.A. 

Mr. Steele was educated at Magdalene 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1820. He was at- 


tached to scientific investigation, and an 
ardent supporter of Don Pedro in Por- 
tugal ; but he was best known as the faith- 
ful and constant follower of the late Mr. 
O’Connell in his political efforts, and he 
received from the demagogue the title of 
“Head Pacificator” of Ireland. 

The following remarks upon his decease 
are from the Standard newspaper :— 

‘¢ The purest, perhaps indeed the only 
pure, spirit which the vile Repeal agitation 
produced has passed away from amongst 
us. Poor Tom Steele is no more. What 
a fate was his! Highly gifted by nature, 
eminently distinguished at Cambridge 
University, with a buoyant spirit and 
an ample fortune, all shone brightly 
through the vista before him. Mark the 
sequel. With a broken spirit, and a bro- 
ken heart, and a broken fortune, he died, 
almost deserted, at an inn in London—a 
pauper, alas! but not a beggar. He was 
a follower of O’Connell in every thing but 
that. When, in consequence of a late 
deplorable attempt, his destitution was 
made known, many who differed from his 
opinions hastened to his relief; and ina 
few days contributions were poured in 
which would soon have swelled into a 
fortune. There could have been no doubt 
about it. But Steele was not of Ireland’s 
‘*mendicant patriots.’’ His gratitude 
shed tears at the offer which his noble 
nature would not permit him to accept. 
The country which he loved and that from 
which he sought to separate were strangely 
contrasted in their conduct towards him. 
Treland gave him words, England deeds. 
Ireland took his life, England gave him a 
grave. How bitter must have been the 
reflections of that deathbed! Steele’s great 
mistake was this :—Unadmonished by the 
fate of many who preceded him, he, a 
Protestant, was credulous enough to put 
faith in Roman Catholic professions. The 
faction, as is their wont, flattered him, 
and used him, and neglected him. May 
his fate warn others. Poor fellow! what 
must have been his feelings when he found 
Lord Brougham, whom he had so often 
denounced, hastening to his aid, and Colo- 
nel Perceval, chief amongst the Orange- 
men, watching by his deathbed! Fare 
thee well, noble, honest, victimized, Tom 
Steele! A braver spirit, in a gentler 
heart, never left earth—let us humbly 
hope for that home where the weary find 
rest.’’ 

The body of Mr. Steele was conveyed 
to Dublin, and was borne to the tomb by 
four Tipperary men, after ‘‘ lying in state,’’ 
as it was termed, in Conciliation Hall. 
The four-wheeled carriages in the proces- 
sion did not exceed 30. The attendance 
on foot and in Dublin cars was very great. 
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The procession having arrived at Glassne- 
vin cemetery, the coffin was deposited in 
the same inclosure (but not in the same 
vault) as that containing the remains of 
O’Connell. 

By the death of Mr. Steele Charles 
Studdert, esq. of Newmarket-house, co. 
Clare, comes in, in fee, for an estate of 
1,000/. a-year, including the beautiful and 
picturesque demesne of Cullane, in the 
county of Clare. 





Wi.i1AM Mort tock, Esa. 

June 22. At Cambridge, aged 57, 
William Mortlock, esq. 

He was born on the 29th of May, 1791, 
the sixth and youngest son of the late 
John Mortlock, esq. banker at Cambridge 
and M.P. for that borough in Parliament. 
His elder brother, Thomas Mortlock, esq. 
is still at the head of the banking estab- 
lishment; another brother, Sir John 
Cheetham Mortlock, was commissioner of 
the Excise ; and a sister married Dr. Kaye, 
the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Mr. Mortlock held the appointment of 
distributor of stamps for the County of 
Cambridge and Isle of Ely; which office 
he filled with the fullest satisfaction and 
efficiency. The principle which guided 
him in the many acts of charity and bene- 
volence to which he devoted himself, was 
not to found new institutions for the dis- 
pensation of relief to the distressed and 
comfort to the afflicted, but to sustain and 
improve those hospitals and almshouses 
which already existed. He therefore, in 
1818, generously gave 500/. for the pur- 
pose of re-building the well-known alms- 
houses in Cambridge founded by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Knight in 1647, which had be- 
come so greatly dilapidated that without 
such timely aid the benevolent intentions 
of the founder would have been in a great 
measure defeated. Mr. Mortlock, in the 
year 1826, contributed a further donation 
of 200/. for the repair of these almshouses, 
and also defrayed the expenses of the erec- 
tion of land-marks on the Swaffham pro- 
perty which was left for the support of 
the almshouses, and which produces a net 
income of nearly 507. These almshouses 
are, in consequence of Mr. Mortlock’s 
generous gift, now called the Knight and 
Mortlock’s almshouses. 

Other objects of his care were the in- 
mates of the hospital of St. Anthony and 
St. Eligius, whose weekly pittance was 
scanty and insufficient. He accordingly 
made their case known to the charitable 
and the wealthy, and himself set the ex- 
ample of contributing to their amelioration 
by a munificent gift. 

His body was interred at St. Edward’s 
church on Monday, June 27; and the 
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funeral was attended by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and the three brothers of the de- 
ceased, together with numbers of the 
inhabitants, who took that opportunity of 
testifying their respect to the memory of 
departed worth. 





Nicnovas Car.is_e, Esa. K.H. D.C.L. 

Aug. 27, 1847. At Margate, in his 
77th year, Nicholas Carlisle, esq. K.H. 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., upwards of 40 
years one of the Secretaries of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Carlisle traced his descent from his 
ancestor in the fifth degree, John Carlisle, 
of Witton le Wear in the county of Dur- 
ham, who was there buried on the 26th of 
May, 1670. He was himself born, we 
believe, in the city of York,* where he 
was baptized in the church of Bishophill 
the Younger on the 8th Feb. 1771. 

His father married, first, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, an immediate descend- 
ant from Colonel Hutchinson, who defended 
Nottingham Castle; and, secondly, Su- 
sanna Skottowe, to whose father Captain 
Cook, our celebrated circumnavigator, 
owed his education ; and her sister, Anne, 
was the wife of Robert Wood, esq. the 
author of the Essay on Homer, and of 
magnificent works on the ruins of Pal- 
myra and Balbec. Mr. Carlisle was the 
son of the last-named lady ; while his half- 
brother, the late celebrated surgeon, Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, was the fruit of the 
first marriage. 

After receiving a ‘‘ humble education ’’ 
from the Rev. James Lawson at West Wit- 
ton, in Yorkshire,t Mr. Carlisle entered 
the naval service of the East India Com- 
pany; in which he attained the post of 
purser, and, enjoying opportunities of 
private trade, he amassed a considerable 
sum of money, most of which he expended 
as joint housekeeper with his brother, to 
whom he was much attached, and whom 
he thus assisted at the commencement of 
his professional career. 

On the death of the Rev. John Brand 
(which occurred Sept. 11, 1806,) Mr. 


* The President of the Royal Society, 
in his last annual address, said at Stilling- 
ton, co. Durham, which had been the 
birth-place of Mr. Carlisle’s father. See 
Memorials of the Family of Carlisle, p. 
257. 

t ‘‘ At West Witton, in this delightful 
dale (Wensleydale), the author received his 
humble education under the Rev. Jumes 
Lawson.’’ These are his own words in 
the Description of the Endowed Grammar 
Schools, ii. 918: and this was not exactly 
the “usual grammar-school education ’’ 
mentioned in the address of the Pres, R. S. 
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Carlisle became a candidate for the office 
of Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
being elected a Fellow, in order to qualify 
him, on the 22nd Jan. 1807. His com- 
petitor was the late Dr. Dibdin, who, in 
his Literary Reminiscences, pp. 751 e¢ 
seg. has given some account of the con- 
test. ‘In my personal history of com- 
petitorship (he says) nothing equalled the 
struggle which I endured for succeeding 
to the Secretaryship of the Society of 
Antiquaries vacant by the death of Mr. 
Brand. Mr. Brand was rather the act- 
ing Secretary for the guasi Secretary ; 
that situation being held by the Rev. Mr. 
Wright.......I had powerful friends 
within and without Kensington. Alas! I 
had one enemy, or rather opponent, 
more powerful than all my friends united ; 
one, who, in proportion to his support of 
the favourite, was as unintermitting in 
his opposition to myself... In short, I had 
to combat the Director of the Society in 
the person of Samuel Lysons,esq. How- 
ever, I did not allow a feather of my 
wings to droop. The morning, or rather 
the evening, of contest at length arrived. 
My Kensington friends,—the Vicar (Mr. 
Ormerod), Rev. D. Hamilton, Mr. Wil- 
lis, and Mr. Delafield, accompanied me to 
Holylands’ coffee-house, hard by, where 
we dined, before ‘ the note of preparation’ 
was heard. The issue is well known. 
On ‘the house dividing,’ there appeared 
120 votes for my antagonist, and 77 for 
myself.’’ Dr. Dibdin adds that he lost 
seven votes by mistake, from so many of 
his friends inadvertently taking up the 
‘* House list.’’ ‘‘ The favourite (he adds) 
proved to be the present Nicholas Car- 
lisle, esq. a worthy and respectable gen- 
tleman, and author of many laborious 
and useful works, which it was found 
he could execute in perfect compatibility 
with the execution of his duties as Secre- 
tary to the Society of Antiquaries. There 
was a third candidate, whose name I have 
forgotten ; but I believe he had not a 
dozen votes.”’ 

In the passage last cited Dr. Dibdin 
has given a very just general idea of Mr. 
Carlisle’s character and career. He was 
a man of amiable personal manners ; he 
was the compiler, rather than author, “ of 
many laborious and useful works,’’ and he 
never did more for the Society of Anti- 
quaries than what was absolutely neces- 
sary. He superintended its domestic 
arrangements (on a scale it could not 
properly afford), he regularly attended all 
its meetings, and he duly issued all its 
formal circulars and letters of thanks. 
Beyond this, he formed, for the sum of 
300/. in 1809, the General Index to the 
first fifteen volumes of Archeeologia (the 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXX. 





Society’s quarto Transactions) ; in 1815 
he compiled, for a suitable payment, a 
Catalogue of the Society’s Library and 
Collection of MSS. ; and in 1844 he com- 
piled, for a second sum of 300/. the Index 
to the second fifteen volumes of the Ar- 
cheologia. His only communications 
were two ; the first, in 1808, ‘‘ A copy of 
the Certificate of the Marquis of Win- 
chester and the Earl of Leicester, upon 
the contest in 1569 between the officers 
of Arms and the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster, concerning the Hearse of 
the Lady Catharine Knowles ; with the 
Earl Marsbal’s decree on the subject,’’ 
transcribed from the Harleian Manu- 
scripts ; which was printed in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. XVI. pp. 279—291. The 
other, in 1813, ‘‘ A description, and copy, 
of an ancient roll, preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh, and known 
by the title of Bagimont’s Roll; being a 
Roll of the Benefices within the kingdom 
of Scotland :’’ this was printed in the Ar- 
cheologia, vol. XVII. pp. 231—253. 

He had scarcely settled himself in the 
Society’s apartments at Somerset House, 
when he devoted his time to the laborious 
task of compiling a Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England, This was published 
in two volumes quarto, 1808, and was fol- 
lowed by a Topographical Dictionary of 
Ireland, in one volume quarto, 1810; by 
a similar volume for Wales, in 1811 ; and 
by a Topographical Dictionary of Scot- 
land, and of the Islands of the British 
Seas, in two volumes quarto, 1813. 

In the last mentioned year he also com- 
piled an Index to the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 4to, 1813. 

In 1818 he completed, in two volumes 
octavo, ‘A concise Description of the 
endowed Grammar Schools in England 
and Wales ;’’ the materials for which he 
had collected by means of circular inqui- 
ries, acopy of which he had communicated 
to our Magazine in Dec. 1816 (see vol. 
LXxxvil. i. 12). 

His next work bears the title of ‘‘ Col- 
lections for a History of the antient 
Family of Carlisle. 1822.” 4to. and in a 
similar volume, dated 1826, he published 
‘Collections for a History of the an- 
tient Family of Bland.”’ 

In 1825 he printed ‘‘ Hints on Rural 
Residences,’’ small quarto. This was a 
cento of extracts from Price, Repton, Pap- 
worth, and other authors, arranged under 
heads. He was at this time contemplating 
theerection of a“‘rural residence’’ for him- 
self, in the neighbourhood of Putney ; but 
his means were soon very seriously abridged, 
in consequence of an injudicious invest- 
ment of his savings. 

Having been employed to make a Ge- 
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neral Index to the first fourteen Reports of 
the Commissioners appointed by the Acts 
of 58th and 59th Geo. III. to inquire con- 
cerning Charities in England and Wales, 
Mr. Carlisle was next led to compile a 
small but interesting volume which is 


-entitled, ‘‘ An historical Account of the 


Origin of the Commissions appointed to 
inquire concerning Charities in England 
and Wales, and an Illustration of several 
old Customs and Words which occur in 
the Reports. 1828.’’ 8vo. (reviewed in 
Gent. Mag. xcviit. i. 436). 

For some time Mr. Carliste was himself 
one of the Commissioners of Charities, 
and accompanied some of thvir circuits of 
inquiry, but we are not aware when this 
appointment either commenced or termi- 
nated. 

Mr. Carlisle also assisted in drawing up 
Returns to Parliament on the state of the 
Population, and on the subject of the Poor 
Laws. 

In 1812, at the recommendation of Sir 
Herbert Taylor, Mr. Carlisle was appointed 
to the office of assistant librarian of the 
King’s Library at Buckingham House, 
and after that collection had been in 1823 
transferred to the nation by King George 
the Fourth, and rooms were subsequently 
erected for its reception at the British 
Museum, Mr. Carlisle was one of the 
gentlemen who accompanied it (see vol. I. 
of our present Series, p. 21), and he con- 
tinued his attendance at the British Mu- 
seum until within a few months of his 
death. 

In 1828 Mr. Carlisle was appointed one 
of the gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, 
on the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart. He forth- 
with undertook to investigate the history 
of that establishment, and in the following 
year he published the result in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Place and 
Quality of the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Chamber ;”’ 
royal 8vo. (reviewed in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcix. i. 54.) 

In 1837 Mr. Carlisle published ‘A 
Memoir of the Life and Works of William 
Wyon, esq. A.R.A. Chief Engraver of the 
Royal Mint.’ 8vo. To this work there 
is both a Postscript and a Supplement, 
which relate to the controversy respecting 
the relative merits of Wyon and Pistrucci, 
the latter of whom was warmly advocated 
by Mr. Hamilton, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society of Antiquaries. 

He received the orders of the Iron 
Crown from the Emperor of Austria, and 
the Danish order of the Dannebrog, in 
acknowledgment of his long-continued 
but unsuccessful attempts to establish 
professorships of the English Language 


in various continental universities. These 
honours, and that of the Guelphic Order, 
conferred upon him in conjunction with 
other prominent literary and scientific 
characters, appear to have directed his 
mind to the general subject of orders of 
knighthood ; and he compiled ‘‘ A concise 
Account of the several Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood, and other marks of honour- 
able distinction, especially of such as have 
been conferred upon British Subjects : 
together with the names and achieve- 
ments of those gallant men who have 
been presented with honorary swords, or 
plate, by the Patriotic Fund Institution.”’ 
Royal 8vo. 1839 (reviewed in our present 
Series, vol. XI. pp. 621—626). 

Mr. Carlisle was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1814, and a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy in 1815. He 
was also an honorary member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, the Royal 
Academy of Sweden at Stockholm, the 
Literary Society of Iceland, the Society 
of Literature and Art of Courland at 
Mitau, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, the Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres at Palermo, 
and the Archeological Institute at Rome. 
In 1835 the University of Oxford con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

We conclude with the character be- 
stowed on the subject of this memoir in 
the last annual address of the President 
of the Royal Society :-— 

‘¢ Mr. Carlisle was remarkable for the 
zeal that he displayed in whatever he un- 
dertook to perform, whether for the pub- 
lic service or in behalf of his friends; and 
his persevering industry and unwearied 
activity were commensurate to his zeal. 
Pure and universal benevolence was the 
distinguishing feature of his private cha- 
racter, and in his social capacity he died, 
as he had lived, without reproach.’’ 

A bust of Mr. Carlisle, we believe by 
one of the family of Wyon, is placed in 
the meeting-room of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. 





Francis Martin, Esa. F.S.A. 

June 3. In the College of Arms, in his 
82nd year, Francis Martin, esq. Claren- 
ceux King of Arms, and F.S.A. 

He was the third of the five sons of 
Francis Martin of Charterhouse Square, 
some time Secretary to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, from 
which he retired in 1797, and died in 
1808. 

The late Clarenceux entered the College 
as Bluemantle Pursuivant, 17th June, 1797 ; 
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was made Windsor Herald, 24th April, 
1819 ; Norroy King of Arms, 5th Febru- 
ary, 1839; and Clarenceux, 28th April, 
1846. He had filled the office of Treasu- 
rer of the College of Arms since the year 
1840. 

Mr. Martin was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 8, 1801. 
He communicated to the Society, in the 
year 1829, remarks upon an ancient Seal, 
and a Charter of Charles VI. of France, 
elucidating the origin of the Tressure of 
Scotland; printed in the Archzologia, 
vol. XXIII. pp. 387—392. 

Mr. Martin was unmarried. His body 
was interred in the cemetery of Kensal 
Green. 





Wit1aM Rosrinson, Ese. LL.D. 

June 1. At Tottenham, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Robinson, esq. LL.D. barrister-at- 
law, a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate 
for Middlesex, and F.S.A. 

Having directed his attention to the 
local history of the parish in which his 
property was situated, and its vicinity, 
Mr. Robinson became the author of 
several volumes of Middlesex topography, 
of which the first was the History of 
Tottenham, published in 1818; and the 
next that of Edmonton, published in 
1819. In the same year he reprinted 
(from the edition of 1631) ‘* The Life and 
Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton. 
By T. B.”’ (See the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Jan. 1820, p. 44.) 

In 1820 Mr. Robinson published ‘‘ The 
History and Antiquities of the parish of 
Stoke Newington ;’’ and in 1823 a His- 
tory of Enfield, in two volumes. In 
1840 he completed a second edition of his 
History of Tottenham, in two volumes. 
His last work was a History of Hack- 
ney, also in two volumes, published in 
1843. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, March 25, 1819; and on 
the 3d May, 1822, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, from the university 
of Aberdeen. 

In 1825 he published a legal compila- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ The Magistrate’s Pocket- 
Book; or, Epitome of the Duties and 
Practice of a Justice of Peace out of Ses- 
sions, alphabetically arranged ;’’ and on 
the 25th May, 1827, he was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple. 

In 1837 he published ‘‘ A Breviary of 
the Poor Laws, intended for the use of 
Justices of the Peace.’’ 

On the 28th Jan. 1803 Dr. Robinson 
married Mary, second daughter of William 
Ridge, esq. of Chichester ; by whom he had 
anumerous family. The names of some of 
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his deceased children are mentioned in the 
History of Tottenham, second edit. ii. 66, 
and more particularly his eldest son, Mr. 
William Robinson, a midshipman R.N. 
who died in 1827, and a memoir of whom 
was published in our Magazine, vol. 
xeviit. i. 277. One of the daughters of 
Dr. Robinson is married to Sir Frederic 
Madden, K.H. Keeper of the Manuscripts 
at the British Museum; another to the 
Rev. Francis Michael MacCarthy, M.A. 
Vicar of Loders, Dorsetshire ; and a third 
to the Rev. Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, M.A. 
Rector of Tackley, Oxfordshire. 

A Portrait of Dr. Robinson, drawn by 
F. Simonau, was engraved by J. Mills, 
1822. 





W. H. Rosser, Esa. F.S.A. 

May 27. In Claremont-square, Pen- 
tonville, aged 56, William Henry Rosser, 
esq. F.S.A. 

He was one of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Rosser, solicitors, of Gray’s Inn 
Place, and lately of Dyer’s Buildings, 
Holborn. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on the 13th of 
March, 1823. In December, 1835, he 
exhibited the body of an Egyptian Ibis, 
or Ardea, the mummy of which he had 
lately unrolled (see Archeologia, XX VI. 
483). This paper he afterwards amplified, 
and it was printed, with engravings, in 
our Magazine for August, 1836, p. 145. 
In January, 1839, he exhibited to the 
Society a bronze figure of a stag (supposed 
to be part of an antient candlestick), 
found, in 1834, in a meadow at Nursting, 
near Redbridge, Hants, of which there 
is a figure and account in Archeologia, 
XXVIII. 441. 

In March, 1840, he communicated to 
the Society two letters, accompanying the 
exhibition of a Rubbing from an engraved 
Sepulchral Stone in Brading church, in 
the Isle of Wight (Archeologia, XXIX. 
373). 

Mr. Rosser was for many years a con- 
stant attendant at the meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and, we believe, 
contributed many of the reports of the 
Society’s proceedings which appeared in 
the Literary Gazette. He was also an 
occasional contributor to this Miscellany. 

During several years Mr. Rosser was a 
very useful member of the Committee and 
Council of the Literary Fund Society. 

In consequence of investigations by Mr. 
Crofton Croker and Mr. Kempe, in Sep- 
tember, 1828, on the Roman encampment 
at Holwood hill, near Keston, the sup- 
posed site of Noviomagus, an agreeable 
club was formed by some members of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and Mr. Rosser 
became the indefatigable Secretary of the 
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Noviomagian Society, displaying consider- 
able invention and humour in the sportive 
record of their learned and convivial pro- 
ceedings. This Society still exists under 
the patronage of its original President, T. 
Crofton Croker, esq. and has included 
amongst its members many of the Fellows 
of the parent Society, who have taken the 
most lively interest in archeological pur- 
suits. On the formation of the (second) 
Archeological Association Mr. Rosser ad- 
hered to that party, and became an active 
member of its Council. 

‘* Mr. Rosser’s good humour was over- 
flowing and inexhaustible; and his per- 
sonal appearance typified theman. Robust 
and well-looking, simple and without a 
grain of affectation, he had refused to fall 
in with the Wellingtonian fashion, and 
continued to wear the now seldom seen 
but becoming Hessian boot ; whilst at the 
same time his lusty throat, denuded of the 
swaddling of neckcloth, caused him to be 
particularly observed at the meetings of 
the antiquarian throng. Many who read 
this brief notice will remember the excel- 
lent person whose too early death it 
records, from the harmless eccentricity of 
costume to which we have alluded; and 
we may add that the outward show (not 
even skin-deep) pertained to one whose 
inward parts were all an honour to human 
nature. Mild in manners, but firm. in 
purpose, he was indeed an unquestionable 
example of what the poet has declared to 
be ‘the noblest work of God.’ He is 
sincerely lamented by ali who walked with 
him in the intellectual and social paths of 
life.’’—(Literary Gazette.) 

Mr. Rosser was twice married ; and has 
left issue by both marriages. His widow 
and children have great cause to deplore 
their premature loss. 





Rev. Tuomas Leicu, M.A. 

June 10. At his Rectory house, near 
London Bridge, aged 77, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Leigh, M.A. Rector of St. Magnus 
in the city of London, and of Wickham 
Bishop’s, Essex. 

He was one of the two sons of 
Edward Leigh, esq. surgeon, of Ashbourn, 
Derbyshire, by one of the daughters of 
Brian Hodgson, esq. of the same place, 
and sister to Mrs. Porteus, the wife of 
the Bishop of London. His only brother, 
Charles Brian Leigh, esq. was an officer in 
the East India Company’s service, anddied 
in India; and his only sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Leigh, died at Oxford in June, 1844. 

Mr. Leigh was educated at Christ 
college, Cambridge; where he graduated 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. In 1803 Bishop 
Porteus collated him to the rectory of 
Wickham Bishop’s, Essex; in 1805 to 


the rectory of Pattiswick in the same 
county; and in 1808 to the united recto- 
ries of St. Magnus London Bridge, and 
St. Margaret Fish-street, whereupon he 
resigned Pattiswick. 

Mr. Leigh married, June 2, 1808, 
Emma-Mason, only daughter and heiress 
of William Morris, esq. then of Havering 
hall, Essex; but before of Wantisden 
hall, Suffolk. 

Mr. Leigh lost his eldest daughter, 
Emma, June 19, 1826, in her 17th year ; 
and Oct. 3, 1827, he had the misfortune 
to lose his amiable lady (see Gent. Mag. 
xcvil. ii. 380). He had presented his 
eldest son, the Rev. Edward Morris 
Leigh, to the rectory of Goldhanger with 
Little Totham, Essex; on whose death, 
in Aug. 1846, he presented to the same 
united livings his second son, the Rev. 
Charles Brian Leigh. He has also left 
two other sons and one daughter. His 
children have to lament the loss of a 
most tender and affectionate parent. Mr. 
Leigh was a truly conscientious parish 
priest, and was much beloved by his 
flocks both in town and country. He re- 
ceived a handsome present of plate two or 
three years since from his London pa- 
rishioners. 

The rectory of St. Michael Crooked- 
lane is now united, in accordance with an 
act of parliament providing for the ap- 
proaches tothe New London Bridge, to that 
of St. Magnus London Bridge, by which 
arrangement the present incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, the Rev. W. W. Dakins, D.D. 
succeeds also to the rectories of St. Mag- 
nus and St. Margaret’s Thames-street. 

He was buried near the remains of his 
son at Goldhanger, Essex. 





Tue Rev. Ricuarp Marks. 

May 22,1847. At Great Missenden, 
Bucks, aged 68, the Rev. Richard Marks, 
late Vicar of that parish. 

Mr. Marks was in early life in the 
Royal Navy: and in one year was twice 
wrecked, first, on the 2nd Feb. in his 
Majesty’s ship P. on an island near 
the large town of C , and again in 
October following, in the N » off 
the coast of Holland. He afterwards 
served for three years in the Expedition 
44, Capt. T. Wilson, employed in the 
Mediterranean ; and then joined the De- 
fence, Capt. George Hope, in which he 
was present in the battle of Trafalgar. 
At this period, to quote his own words, 
** Such was the determined manner in 
which I went through all the boisterous 
duties of my station, that I was appointed 
to head a party of the boarders in time of 
action, and also to command a company 
of men selected to combat and extinguish 
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fire whenever it might occur in the ship. 
In short, I left my companions at a 
distance, carried all before me, and was 
among the very first who received promo- 
tion from the Commander-in-chief after 
the close of the battle of Trafalgar, in 
which the D[efence] took no minor 
art.’’ 
After twelve years’ unremitting service, 
and when he had been four years Lieute- 
nant of the C » he obtained leave 
to return home. He had become gradually 
impressed with deep convictions of his 
religious responsibilities, which led him to 
volunteer his services in the instruction of 
the crew to which he was attached, who 
were destitute of any duly authorized 
pastor. This ‘‘labour of love’’ he for 
some time continued with considerable 
success, but he was subsequently checked 
by his superior officer, and in fact forced 
to suppress his well-meant exertions. This 
painful discouragement provoked him to 
seek his release from the service ; and, on 
obtaining it, he immediately directed his 
studies to obtain ordination in the Church, 
a wish which was soon after accomplished. 

In 1820 he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Great Missenden by the trustees 
of J. Oldham, esq. ; but, with characteristic 
obedience to his conscientions convictions, 
he resigned that benefice about three years 
before his death, on finding his strength 
unequal to its duties. 

Mr. Marks communicated his religious 
history, in an anonymous form, to ‘‘ The 
Christian Guardian,’’ in several papers 
bearing the signature of Aliguis; these 
were afterwards published (still ano- 
nymously) in a volume entitled ‘ The 
Retrospect ; or, Review of Providential 
Mercies.” Mr. Marks also published, — 

Danger and Duty; or, a few Words on 
the present State of the Times, and in 
behalf of Truth, Righteousness, and Peace. 
1842. 12mo. 

A Letter to his Christian Friends, on 
the subject of certain Tractarian notices 
of his late publication, ‘‘ Danger and 
Duty.”’ 

Sea Sermons; or, plain addresses in- 
tended for public worship on-board of 
Merchant’s Vessels, and for private use 
among seamen and plain people. 1843. 
12mo. 

Sermons, with an accompanying Prayer 
to each: intended for reading in families 
and sick rooms. 1845. 12mo. 

The plan and style of his Sea Sermons 
were suggested by the ‘‘ Village Sermons” 
of the Rev. George Burder, to the perusal 
of which Mr. Marks attributed his own 
recall from a state of thoughtless sin, and 
deep conviction of religious duty. 





Henry ZscHoKKE. 

June 27. At Aarau, in Switzerland, 
in his 78th year, Henry Zschokke, whose 
name fills no mean page in the annals of 
German Literature and Swiss history. 

A native of Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
Zschokke commenced life by joining a 
company of strolling players, and after- 
wards studied philosophy and divinity at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. After many years 
of travels and varied adventures, he devo- 
ted himself to the education of youth, and 
fixed his residence in Switzerland at the 
close of the last century. His political 
services to Switzerland were important, 
and he ever after considered it as his 
adopted country. For the last forty 
years he resided in his peaceful retreat at 
Aarau, whilst his pen almost unceasingly 
brought forth works of philosophy, his- 
tory, criticism, and fiction. His produc- 
tions belong to the pure school of classic 
German literature, and his histories of 
Bavaria and Switzerland remain as noble 
monuments of talent. His beautiful tales 
have been translated into almost every 
language. His chequered life had en- 
dowed him with a rare insight into the 
springs of human actions, and few writers 
in any age or country have more largely 
contributed during the course of a long 
life to entertain and improve their fellow 
men. 





Tuomas Mi1LEs RIcHARDSON, SEN. 

March 7. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
his 64th year, Mr. Thomas Miles Richard- 
son, landscape painter. 

He was born in that town on the 15th 
May, 1784 ; his family for many genera- 
tions had been settled in the county of 
Northumberland, and claim to have de- 
scended from Humphrey, Lord Dacre, 
whose father, Sir Hugh Ridley, was 
cousin to Bishop Ridley ‘‘ the martyr.’’ 
Mr. Richardson at an early age evincing 
a talent for drawing, his father determined 
to apprentice him to an engraver in the 
town, who, however, died before this in- 
tention was carried out. The profession 
of a surgeon was next thought of, but the 
youth entertaining a strong aversion to it, 
and moreover having a mechanical turn of 
mind, persisted in being apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker and joiner, whom he served 
seven years, suffering great hardships and 
misery during a considerable part of the 
time from the brutality of his master, 
Notwithstanding the privations he en- 
dured, and the exactions demanded of 
him, for like the Israelites of old he was 
required, not only to make bricks, but to 
gather straw for them also ; or, in other 
words, was compelled to plane deals ‘* to 
keep him out of mischief,’’—that is, to 
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prevent him from drawing, he still found 
occasional opportunities of practising his 
favourite pursuit. The term of his servi- 
tude having expired, he started in busi- 
ness on his own account, and continued 
in it for five years. 

In 1806, on the death of his father, 
who was master of St. Andrew’s Gram- 
mar School at Newcastle, Mr. Richardson 
was appointed his successor; when all 
his spare time was occupied in the study 
of painting, but more from a love of the 
art than from any idea of pursuing it as 
a profession. His health however began 
to show symptoms of an alarming charac- 
ter; and, his medical advisers having re- 
commended a sea voyage, he shipped him- 
self on board a Newcastle trader, and in 
due time arrived in London. Here, pas- 
sing along the Strand one day, he saw in 
a shop-window a drawing by David Cox, 
which he very much wished to possess; 
but his finances would not allow him to 
pay the price demanded, twenty guiueas; 
he therefore returned to the window and 
studied it for a full hour. The sight of 
this picture determined his future career ; 
he went back to Newcastle, his health 
having improved, with the fixed purpose 
of emulating what he so much admired. 
Mr. Richardson in after years used to say, 
he would buy that drawing at any price 
could he but meet with it, as it was the 
incentive to his own subsequent success. 

After practising as a drawing-master 
about seven years, he resigned his appoint- 
ment at the school, in order to devote 


himself entirely to the profession he had - 


chosen. The first picture of any magni- 
tude he painted was a ‘‘ View of New- 
castle from Gateshead Fell,’’ which was 
purchased by the corporation of the town. 
This was followed by many other excellent 
works, principally landscape and marine 
views from the picturesque scenery in his 
native county and places adjoining it ; 
many of these were exhibited-at the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution. 
He was also a member of the New Water- 
colour Society, to which he contributed 
many valuable drawings. During the 
autumn of last year an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. Richardson and his sons 
was open at Newcastle, which showed 
their talent and industry in a most 
favourable light. 

In 1816, he and the late Mr. Dixon 
commenced an illustrated work in aqua- 
tint, of the Scenery about Newcastle and 
the northern counties ; but very few num- 
bers appeared. In 1833 his brother, Mr. 
M. A. Richardson, and himself, under. 
took the joint publication of the ‘‘ Castles 
of the English and Scottish Borders,’’ a 
splendid werk, intended to supply the de- 


fects of Scott’s ‘‘ Border Antiquities.’ 
This was a work got up in a superior 
style ; the plates were in mezzotint, and 
engraved by him without any assistance 
whatever; but, in consequence of this, 
the delay between the periods of publi- 
cation very materially reduced the sub- 
scriptions, diminished by deaths, removals, 
and otherwise, so that after two numbers 
had appeared and a third also nearly com- 
pleted, the work was relinquished. A few 
years previous he had etched, and, in con- 
junction with his brother, published, a 
series of etchings of antiquities in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, many of which are now 
levelled with the ground ; and at different 
times engraved his large views of Melrose 
and Dryburgh Abbeys, as also by the aid 
of a private lithographic press, produced 
various prints of the ‘‘ Side, Newcastle,’’ 


‘¢ Easby Abbey on the Swale,’’ ** Alnwick | 


Bridge,”’ and several other subjects of great 
excellence, both as regards design and 
manipulation. 

After devoting nearly thirty-six years of 
his life to the practice of the arts, his 
constitution, never robust, began to give 
way, and on the 7th of March he breathed 
his last, leaving a widow and large family, 
of whom the eldest surviving is the pre- 
sent valuable member of the Old Water- 
colour Society. 

As a landscape painter, Mr. Richardson 
obtained considerable reputation, not only 
in his own locality but also in the metro- 
polis. His conception was good, his 
execution bold, original, and true to na- 
ture. In the delineation of castles and 
ruins seen under the effects of sunset, he 
was surpassed by few; and his arrange- 
ment and treatment of aerial perspective 
were eminently successful. Ar¢ Union 
Journal. 





Mr. Tuomas Cote. 

Lately. At his residence near the town 
of Catskill, on the banks of the Hudson, 
at a comparatively early age, Mr. Thomas 
Cole, one of the best landscape painters 
in the States. 

Thomas Cole was of English extraction; 
his parents emigrated while he was yet 
young, with the hope of bettering their 
fortunes. His father established a paper- 
hanging manufactory in Ohio, and it was 
while assisting in the business that the 
son learned the rudiments of his art. At 
length a portrait-painter visited the place 
where he lived, whose works so awakened 
his dormant spirit, that he left his home 
suddenly to follow out the object he had 
so much at heart. Amid many difficulties 
and much privation he found his way to 
Philadelphia, and thence to New York, 
where he set up his easel in a garret, 
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His talents soon introduced him to the 
notice of his elder brother artists, and 
likewise to some wealthy patrons; from 
the former he received professional advice 
and assistance, and from the latter more 
substantial encouragement. He subse- 
quently visited Italy and England, and 
finally settled down in the land which his 
parents had adopted. 

We find his name in the catalogues of 
our Royal Academy as having exhibited 
in the year 1830 a ‘* View in New Hamp- 
shire, United States,” and the “ Tomb of 
General Brock, Lake Ontario, in Upper 
Canada ;’’ and in 1831 a ‘* View in the 
United States.”’ 

“No American painter,’’ says a recent 
writer in that country, ‘‘bas so com- 
pletely identified himself with his land’s 
features, his pencil having fulfilled the 
same office to our scenery as Bryant’s 
verse.” —Art Union Journal. 





Mrs. ANDERSON. 

May 1. At St. John’s Wood, aged 41 
Mrs. Anderson the vocalist. 

She was one of the daughters of the 
engraver Bartolozzi, and her surviving 
sister is the celebrated Madame Vestris. 
Ino the year 1828, Miss Josephine Barto- 
lozzi (then a pupil of Alexander Lee) 
made her debut as Rosina, in the ‘‘ Bar- 
ber of Seville,’’ at the Haymarket theatre. 
Her youth and personal recommendations, 
with her musical talent, attracted a great 
audience, and for many nights during the 


_ season, in the characters of Rosina; 


Apollo, in ‘* Midas;’’ Susanna, in the 
‘* Marriage of Figaro;’’ the Page, in 
‘‘ John of Paris;’’ Margaretta, in ‘‘ No 
Song no Supper;”’ &c. she excited much 
admiration. Removing to Drury-lane 
next season, the large arena of that theatre 
was too much for her delicate voice, a 
mezzo soprano. Shortly afterwards. she 
was united to Mr. Joshua Anderson, then 
a vocalist at the Haymarket and Drury- 
lane theatres; and they embarked for 
America; but the trip was fatal to the 
interest of her husband, through a quarrel 
he had with an American passenger going 
out. He was never suffered to appear, 
and they returned in a few months. Ma- 
dame Vestris then engaged her at the 
Olympic, since when she has occasionally 
appeared at the Princess’s, Strand, and 
other houses. The cares of an increasing 
family have withdrawn her from the stage 
of late, and by her decease seven children 
are left, the youngest little more than an 
infant. Her remains were deposited in 
the Kensal Green Cemetery. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

May 2. Aged 38, the Rev. C. Jeffries, 
of St. Peter’s chapel, Birmingham. 

May 14. At Horton, Glouc. aged 76, 
the Rev. John Turner, Rector of that 
place and of Luckington, Wilts, and a 
magistrate for Gloucestershire. He was 
presented to the latter living in 1821, and 
to the former in 1830. 

May 18. At Penrith, aged 27, the 
Rev. George Hayton, Curate of Bishop- 
wearmouth. He was son of the late Rev. 
John Hayton, of Ryhope; and was of 
University college, Durham, B.A. 1841, 
M.A. 1845. 

May 19. At Throxenby hall, near 
Scarborough, aged 70, the Rev. Robert 
Howard, Rector of Burythorpe, York- 
shire, and Perpetual Curate of Christ 
church, Scarborough. He was of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, M.A. 1803, and 
was presented to Burythorpe in 1807 by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

May 21. At Pimlico, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Seyer Lendon, M.A. of Christ 
church, Oxford; Rector of Wymington 
and Newton Bromswold, Northampton- 
shire. He was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. Abel Lendon, M.A. Rector of Friern 
Barnet and Totteridge, Herts. who died 
in 1846 (see our vol. XXVI. p. 439), and 
he was Curate to his father in those pa- 
rishes until the spring of 1839, when the 
inhabitants presented him on his leaving 
with a silver tea-service. He was then 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Lee to the rec- 
tory of Wymington, and in 1841 by the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls to that 
of Newton Bromswold. 

May 22. At Athlacca glebe, co. Li- 
merick, the Rev. Robert Croker, Rector 
of Dromin and Athlacca. 

The Rev. Samuel Edward Maberly, 
M.A. of Christ church, Oxford, Curate 
of Mells, Somerset, youngest son of Jo- 
seph Maberly, esq. of Harley-street. 

May 25. At Leeds, aged 66, the Rev. 
Thomas Ferris, Vicar of Dallington, 
Sussex. He was the last surviving son of 
the late Dean of Battle. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807, and was presented to Dalling- 
ton in 1810 by the Earl of Ashburnham. 

At Delph, Saddleworth, aged 74, the 
Rev. Francis Gardner, Perpetual Curate 
of Friarmere, in the parish of Rochdale, 
Lancashire. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.D. 1826, and was in- 
stituted to Friarmere in 1825. 

May 29. At Torquay, aged 44, the 
Rev. Frederick Pym, Rector of Bickleigh, 
Devonshire. He was the eldest son of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Samue] Pym, K.C.B. late 
Superintendent of Plymouth dockyard, by 
a daughter of Edward Lockyer, esq. of 























Plymouth. He was presented to the per- 
petual curacy of Plymstock by the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor in Dec. 1841, and 
to Bickleigh in 184- by Sir W. P. Carew, 
Bart. 

June 4. At Mundesley, Norfolk, aged 
73, the Rev. Philip Duval Aufrere, Rector 
of Scarning and Bawdeswell in that county. 
He was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1800; was presented to Scarning in 
1808, and to Bawdeswell in 1818, by E. 
Lombe, esq. 

At Sladnor, Devonshire, aged 75, the 
Rev. Elias Webb, D.D. Perpetual Curate 
of Sherbourne, Warwickshire, to which 
he was presented in 1821 by & Ryland, 
esq. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800. 

June 5. At Anglesea Ville, aged 61, 
the Rev. John Standly, M.A. Rector of 
Southo, Huntingdonshire, and a Rural 
Dean. He was formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Caius college, Cambridge, having gra- 
duated B.A. 1809 as second Wrangler and 
junior Chancellor’s medallist, and dividing 
the second Smith’s prize equally with the 
third Wrangler, the present Rev. G. C. 
Gorham, B.D. He was instituted to the 
vicarage of Southo in 1838. 

June 13. Aged 71, the Rev. George 
Allott, Vicar of South Kirkby, and Per- 
petual Curate of Bolton on Dearne, York- 
shire. He was the third son of the Rev. 
John Allott, Vicar of South Kirkby, (son 
of the Rev. Robert Allott, and brother 
to the Rev. James Allott, both previous 
Vicars of the same,) by Anne, daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Hammersley, of Doncaster, 
attorney. He was of Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1814; was presented to Bolton on 
Dearne in 1800 by W. Marsden, esq. 
and instituted to South Kirkby in 1813. 

June 15. At Boxgrove vicarage, Sus- 
sex, aged 86, the Rev. Charles Webber, 
Canon Residentiary of Chichester, Vicar 
of Boxgrove, and of Amport, Hampshire. 
He was formerly Student of Christ church, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1785. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Box- 
grove by the Duke of Richmond in 1798 ; 
to the prebend of Bishopshurst in the 
cathedral church of Chichester in 1803, 
and to the vicarage of Amport by the 
Dean and Chapter in 1808. He was 
appointed Archdeacon of Chichester in 
1808, and was succeeded by Archdeacon 
Manning in 1840. His son, of the same 
name, is also a Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. 

June 17. At Earnshill, Somersetshire, 
aged 75, the Rev. Edward Combe, Rector 
of that place and Donyatt, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Barrington and Drayton. He was 
of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1803. 
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He was presented to the last-named in 
1810 by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, 
to Drayton in 1810, Earnshill (sinecure) 
in 1821, and Donyatt 1822, all by R. T. 
Combe, esq. 

June 20. At Clifton, near York, aged 
48, the Rev. E. Wilson, M.A. F.L.S. 

June 23. At sea, on board the Pasha 
steamer, on his way home from Italy, the 
Rev. Thomas Ramsden Agnew, M.A. 
late Fellow of New college, Oxford. He 
was son of Capt. T. R. Agnew, 2d R. Vet. 
Batt. of Tipner, near Portsmouth; and 
was appointed Curate of Portsea in July 
1839. 

June 24. At the vicarage, Little Mar- 
low, Bucks, the Rev. Samuel Birch, D.D. 
a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. Mary Woolchurch-Haw in the city of 
London, and Vicar of Little Marlow. He 
was one of the sons of Samuel Birch, esq. 
alderman of London, and Lord Mayor in 
1814, by a daughter of John Fordyce, 
M.D. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1802 as 10th Senior Optime 
and 2d Bachelor’s prizeman, M.A. 1805. 
He was presented to his city church in 
1808, and to Little Marlow in 1834, and 
collated to the prebend of Twyford in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul’s in 1819. 
He was Chaplain to Sir Charles Flower the 
Lord Mayor of 1808-9, and published six 
sermons preached in that capacity, one of 
which was the Jubilee sermon preached in 
St. Paul’s cathedral Oct. 25, 1809 (see the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LXXIX. pp. 
1038—1040, 1217.) He had also for . 
some years filled the office of Professor of 
Geometry in Gresham college. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Garrett Bussell, Rector of Bea- 
ford, Devonshire. He was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1809, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1801. 

June 25. At Paris, the Rev. George 
Caldwell, formerly Fellow of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
1795 as 10th Wrangler, obtaining Browne’s 
medal and the Ist Chancellor’s medal ; 
M.A. 1798. 

At his brother’s house, St. Andrew’s 
place, Regent’s Park, aged 32, the Rev. 
John Hamilton Forsyth, M.A. Curate of 
Dowry chapel, Clifton, and formerly of 
Weston-super-Mare. He was the second 
son of Thomas Forsyth, esq. of Liverpool : 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge ; and 
he married, Jan. 20, 1842, Mary-Catha- 
rine, second daughter of the late Lord Ed- 
ward O’Bryen. 

June 27. The Rev. Horace Lewis 
Knight-Bruce, M.A. Vicar of Abbotsham, 
Devonshire, in the gift of the Lord Chan- 
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cellor. He was the eldest son of Vice- 
Chancellor the Rt. Hon. Sir James L. 
Knight-Bruce. 

June 29. In Clapliam park, Surrey, 
the Rev. Isaac Hitchin, M.A. late Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School and assistant 
Minister of St. Mary’s, Glasgow. He 
was appointed to the office of Principal in 
Feb. 1842. 

July 2. At Wakefield, aged 63, the 
Rev. Thomas Rogers, Perpetual Curate 
of Flockton-in-Thornhill, Yorkshire, to 
which he was presented by Trustees in 
1810. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 23. In Giitspur-street Compter, 
(where he was confined on a charge of 
having forged the will of his brother Wm. 
Musgrave Bowen, who died at Taipa, in 
China, in 1847,) aged 61, Lieut. Pere. 
grine Bowen, R.N. (1808). He hung 
himself in his cell: verdict, ‘‘ Temporary 
Insanity.”’ 

June 6. At Hackney, Lydia, relict of 
the Rev. H. C. O’ Donohue, and only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Spencer, Rector of Winkfield, Wilts. 

At the residence of his son-in-law 
A. H. H. Lattey, esq. Baker-st. aged 79, 
John Berry, esq. late of Jamaica and Li- 
verpool, merchant. 

June 8. At Chelsea, aged 73, Mrs. 
Martha Moseley, only dau. of Dr. Moseley. 

In George-st. Hanover-sq. Jane Eliza- 
beth, wife of Major George Wynell Mayow, 
of Bray, Cornwall, and third dau. of the 
late Samuel Kyle, D.D. Bishop of Cork. 
She was married in 1842. 

June9. Aged30, William Capel Clayton, 
esq. late of the Coldstream Guards, son of 
Sir William Clayton, Bart. 

In Upper Charlotte-st. aged 65, Thomas 
Barnett, esq. of West House, Warnham, 
Sussex. 

In Brunswick-pl. aged 47, Anne, wife 
of Ennis Chambers, esq. 

June 10. In George-st. Euston-sq.aged 
69, Simon Saunders, esq. 

June 11. Thomas Henry Daniel, esq. of 
Great Tower-st. and Old Kent-road. 

June 12. In Clifford-st. the Right Hon. 
Mary Lady Montgomerie, mother of the 
Earl of Eglintoun, and wife of Sir Charles 
M. Lamb, Bart. She was the daughter 
and heir of Archibald 11th Earl of Eglin- 
toun, by his second wife Frances, only 
daughter of Sir William Twisden, of Roy- 
don hall, Kent, Bart. She was married 
first in 1803 to her cousin Archibald Lord 
Montgomerie, eldest son of the 12th Earl, 
who died before his father in 1814, and 
secondly in 1815 to Sir Charles Montolieu 
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Lamb, Bart. Knight Marshal. By her first 
marriage she had issue two sons, Hugh 
Lord Montgomerie, who died in 1817, and 
the present Earl. 

Aged 22, Jane, dau. of Samuel Lewis, 
esq. Highbury-pl. 

June 13. At Holloway, aged 62, Mr. 
John Hall, late of Threadneedle st. and 
Rye, Sussex. 

At Charing-cross, Thomas Oliver, esq. 

In Great Windmill-st. Haymarket, 
aged 74, Thomas Beavers, esq. 

June 14. In the Fulham-road, aged 73, 
Anne, relict of Elias Freeling, esq. 

In Trinity-terr. aged 76, Mr. William 
Pridden, for many years an inhabitant of 
St. Saviour’s Southwark, surviving only a 
few hours the death of his wife Jemima, 
aged 72. 

June 15. In London, Fanny, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Hardinge, Rector of The- 
berton, Suffolk. 

June 16. At Blackheath, aged 62, 
Thomas Jones, esq. one of the late Cursi- 
tors of the Court of Chancery. 

At the house of her son-in-law James 
Ward, esq. Clapham-common, aged 74, 
Anne-Bancks, widow of the Rev. Richard 
Hunt, Vicar of Medmenham, Bucks, and 
of Felkirk, Yorkshire. 

June 17. Aged 75, Nancy, wife of Na- 
thaniel Stallwood, esq. of Calthorpe-st. 

At Mile End, aged 65, George Ed- 
wardes Carruthers, esq. Surgeon to the 
Queen’s Own Light Inf. Militia. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park-sq. Elizabeth, 
relict of Daniel Curling, esq. 

At Linden Grove, Bayswater, Miss Mary 
Musgrave Gray. 

Aged 60, Mr. Henry Robert Rogers, 
of the Consol Office, Bank of England. 

June 18. In Park Terrace, Victoria 
Park, aged 86, William Soper, esq. 

In London, aged 66, Mary, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Bevan, and eldest 
dau. of the late Adm. Dacres. 

June 19. In Walton-pl. Hans-pl. aged 
59, Samuel Remmington, esq. late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 84, William 
Billing, esq. for upwards of 50 yearsa 
Clerk in the Bank of England. 

June 21. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. Amelia, dau. of Major-Gen. Lautour. 
C.B. K.H. 

In Bryanston-sq. Sophia-Frances, the 
beloved wife of Philip Duncombe Paunce- 
fort Duncombe, esq. of Brickhill Manor, 
Bucks. She was the youngest daughter 
of Sir William Foulis, Bart. of Ingleby 
Manor, in the county of York, by Mary- 
Anne, daughter of Edmund Turnor, esq. 
of Panton House, in the county of Lin- 
coln; was born Sept. 20, 1798, and mar- 
ried Aug. 21, 1823, : a Duncombe 
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Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. of Brickhill 
Manor, in the county of Buckingham, and 
had issue two daughters, Mary-Venetia 
who died in infancy, and Sophia who 
survives. 

In Berkeley-sq. aged 3, Edward-Frank- 
land, eldest child of the Rev. Gilbert 
Frankland Lewis. 

June 22. In Baker-st.aged 91, Marian, 
widow of the Rev. Robert Hunter, D.D. 
late Rector of Okeford-Fitzpaine, Dorset. 

At the residence of his father, North 
End, Fulham, aged 28, Lieut. G. H. 
Thomas, R.N. 

Aged 74, James Peppercorne, esq. of 
Thurloe-sq. Brompton. 

At the house of her father, in Eaton-pl. 
aged 19, Gertrude-Catherine, seventh and 
youngest dau. of the Hon. Charles Ewan 
Law, M.P. Recorder of London. 

June 23. Aged 57, Ann-Matilda, wife 
of Mr. John Distin, the celebrated Sax- 
horn performer. 

In Sloane-st. aged 24, Ann, only dau. 
of John Scott, esq. 

In Park-road, Clapham~road, aged 62, 
Mr. Henry Pownall, of the Bank of 
England. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 76, Mary, widow 
of John Henderson, esq. 

In James-st. St. James’s Park, aged 
19, Mrs. John Stanford, wife of John 
Stanford, esq. of Dublin, and only dau. of 
Sir Andrew Green. 

Aged 32, Mr. George Foster, formerly 
of Leadenhall-st. 

June 24. In Lowndes-st. Butler Ed- 
mond Thornton, esq. eldest son of the 
late Edmond Thornton, esq. of Whitting- 
ton Hall, Lanc. 

June 25. Aged 27, Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late George Richard Marriott, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn-sq. and Kentish Town. 

June 26. At Bethnal Green, aged 66, 
James Ferguson, esq. 38 years Lieut. of 
the 55th Regt. of the Aberdeensh. Militia. 

At Highbury Grange, Jane-Mellar, wife 
of John H. Mathews, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, and youngest dau. of Aaron 
Chapman, esq. of Highbury Park. 

June 27. In London, aged 35, Captain 
Francis Wemyss, Bombay Engineers. 

In Montague-pl. Russell-sq. aged 55, 
John Scargill, esq. 

Maria-Elizabeth, wife of W. M. Coe, 
esq. of Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Gabriel Wirgman, esq. of 
Kentish Town. 

In Lower Whitecross-st. aged 58, Mr. 
Thomas Douglas, Deputy-Governor of the 
Debtors’ Prison for London and Middle- 
sex upwards of 30 years. 

June 28. Of injuries sustained by a 
fall from his horse, Frederick Allhusen, 
esq. of York-terrace, Regent’s Park. 


At Hammersmith, Miss Nancy Smith, 
sister of the late Gen. Sir Sigismund 
Smith, K.C.H. of the Royal Art. 

June 29. At Argyle-sq. a fortnight 
after the birth of her first child, aged 26, 
Mary-Lea, wife of G. S. Allnutt, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, and dau. of Henry 
Allnutt, esq. of Maidstone. 

Aged 23, Anne, sister of Mr. West, of 
Ludgate-st. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, John Hinges- 
ton, esq. late of Finsbury-pl. South. 

June 30. In Tottenham Court Road, 
Mr. T. Vinning, Leader of the Band at 
the Polytechnic Institution. He was the 
youngest brother of the celebrated Infant 
Sappho’s father. 

In Milman-st. aged 57, John Sone, esq. 

Lately. In Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. 
Annette, eldest dau. of the Rev. Philip 
Hewett, Rector of Binstead, I. of Wt. 

In London, the wife of John Nicholetts, 
esq. of South Petherton, Under Sheriff of 
Somerset. 

July 1. At Hoxton, aged 61, Simon 
Kent, esq. late Capt. 98th Reg. Foot. 

At Camden-road Villas, Mrs. Horner. 

July 2. In St. James’s-sq. aged 64, the 
Right Hon. Henrietta-Frances Countess 
De Grey. She was the youngest dau. of 
William-Willovghby first Earl of Ennis- 
killen, by Anne, only dau. of Galbraith 
Lowry Corry, esq. and sister of the first 
Earlof Belmore. Her ladyship was married 
in 1805, to the Earl De Grey (then Lord 
Grantham), by whom she leaves two 
daughters—the Countess Cowper and 
Lady Mary Vyner. 

At Hammersmith, aged 84, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Sergison, of Cuckfield Park, 
Sussex. 

Thomas Irons, esq. of Brompton-cresc. 

Elizabeth, wife of Richard Lambert 
Jones, of Highbury Park. 

July 3. In Hyde Park-gardens, Lieut.- 
Gen. John Williams Morris, late of the 
Bombay Establishment. He was a cadet 
of the year 1779; was appointed Major- 
General 1813, Colonel of European regi- 
ment 1817, Lieut.-General 1825. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park-sq. William 
Brown Hawkins, esq. Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, eldest son of the late William Haw- 
kins, esq. late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 68, William James, esq. of Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

July 4. Aged 36, William George Roper, 
esq. late Lieut. in the Royal London 
Militia, only son of Wm. John Roper, esq. 
of Snow-hill and Forest-hill, Sydenham, 

In Great Quebec-street, aged 73, Major- 
Gen. Edward Walker, K.H. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 59th Foot 26 Nov. 
1796, Lieut, 18th Foot 1797, Captain 
1802, Major 1806, Lieut.-Colonel 1812, 
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Lieut.-Colonel 60th Foot 1815, Colonel 
1830, and Major-General 1838. He served 
with the 18th Foot at Gibraltar, in the 
Mediterranean, and the West Indies ; was 
reduced in 1814 with the 2d battalion; 
and afterwards exchanged to the 60th 
Foot, from which he was placed on half 
pay in 1816. 

At Hatcham-terr. New-cross, aged 77, 
Jane, relict of Robert Browning, esq. late 
of the Bank of England. 

Aged 73, Ann, wife of John Risdon, 
esq. of Lansdowne-pl. Brunswick-square. 

At Camberwell, Mrs. Sharpe, relict of 
Richard Sharpe, esq. Great New-street, 
Gough-square. 

July 5. At the Cottage, Clapham Com- 
mon, aged 72, Edw. Norton Thornton, esq. 





Beps.—May 26. At Holme, aged 5, 
Philip-Henry, the eldest son of the Hon. 
Philip Stourton. 

Berxs.—June 9. At Steventon Rec- 
tory, of scarlet fever, Cecilia and Augusta, 
aged 4 and 3, the two youngest daughters 
of the Rev. William Knight ; and on the 
15th, Mary-Agnes, fourth daughter of that 
gentleman. 

June 20. At Woolhampton, aged 55, 
Charles, eldest son of the late George 
Frankum, esq. of Woolhampton. 

Bucxs.—May 29. At Buckingham, 
aged 89, Mrs. Mary Pead. 

June 25. Miss Selina Turner, dau. of 
C. Turner, esq. of Aylesbury. Her bed 
took fire from a candle by which she 
had been reading, which burnt her se- 
verely, and within three hours caused her 
death. 

CamBripGE.—June 1, At Great Evers- 
den, aged 32, Charles, only son of Charles 
Royston, esq. of Little Eversden. 

June 11. At Whittlesford, aged 25, 
Frederick, youngest son of H. J. Thur- 
nall, esq. 

Junel5. At Cambridge, aged 35, John 
Linley Sudbury, esq. surgeon. 

June 21. Arthur Ross, fifth son of the 
Rev. Thomas P. Fenner, M.A. of Swaff- 
ham Prior’s. 

CursHire.—June 30. Aged 6 months, 
the infant son of George Cornwall Legh, 
esq. of High Legh, M.P. 

CornWALL.—June 11. At Rosehill, 
near Penzance, aged 69, John Vigurs, esq. 

June 20. At Penryn, aged 92, Mr. 
James Hosken, gunner in H. M. navy, 
and father of Capt. Hosken, late of the 
Great Britain. 

June 23. At Launceston, aged 44, Jo- 
seph Ford Smith, esq. 

July 5. At her residence, in Launces- 
ton, aged 84, Charlotte-Augusta, relict of 
( harles Harward, esq. of Hayne House. 
and only surviving dau. of the late Sir 
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William Chambers, Surveyor General of 
Her Majesty’s Works. 

Dersy.—June 13. At Heanor, aged 
86, Thomas Howitt, gent. one of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and father to William 
Howitt, the poet. 

Devon.—June 8. At Stonehouse, 
First Lieut. and Adjutant Francis James 
Polkinghorne, of the Plymouth Division 
of Royal Marines. 

June 10. At Bishopsteignton, aged 76, 
Christian, relict of Alexander Gordon, esq. 

June ll. At the residence of H. S. 
Bowden, esq. Bradninch, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Samuel Sharpe, 
esq. of Clapham Common. 

June 15. At Devonport, aged 47, 
Harriett, wife of Capt. Rimington, R.E. 

June 16. At Crediton, Eliza, wife of 
John Taylor, esq. R.N. 

June 19. Suddenly, G. Payne, LL.D. 
for 20 years principal of the Western Col- 
lege at Exeter and Plymouth. 

At Collipriest, near Tiverton, aged 23, 
Francis-Gawen, youngest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Carew, Rector of Bickleigh and 
Harcombe. 

At Braunton, Letitia, wife of the Rev. 
J. Landon. 

June 20, At Exeter, aged 85, Mary- 
Elizabeth, relict of Col. Thomas Aberne- 
thie, Royal Marines, K.H. 

June 21. At Braunton, the wife of T. 
Mortimer, esq. 

June 28. At Totnes, aged 72, Neil 
Macvicar, esq. late of H. M, Customs, 
London. 

June 30. Aged 83, Mary, relict of 
Capt. John Fox, R.N. of South Town, 
Dartmouth. 

Aged 25, John, eldest son of William 
Wreford, esq. of Clannaborough, Bow. 

July 1. At Dawlish, aged 76, Jane, 
wife of Robert Dawson, esq. of Wood- 
leigh. 

At Bridgetown, Berry Pomeroy, aged 
74, Thomas Tracey, esq. 

July 5. At the Rev. E. B. St. John’s, 
Ideford rectory, aged 91, Theophila, relict 
of Robert Lovell Gwatkin, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, and last surviving niece of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Dorset.—May 25. At Melbury house, 
aged 31, the Right Hon. Stephen Vis- 
count Stavordale, only surviving son of 
the Earl of Ilchester. He was much es- 
teemed for his usefulness as a magistrate, 
and for his attention and bounty to the 
poor. His elder brother, the former Lord 
Stavordale, died in 1837. Their half- 


uncle, the Hon. William T. H. Fox- 
Strangways, has now become heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earldom of I'chester. 

June 7. At Came, aged 90, Mrs, Ann 
Quickfall. 
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Lately. At Dorchester, Maria-Rachel, 
wife of W. D. Tapp, esq. 

Essrx.—May 29. Aged 58, George 
Walker, esq. of Overhall, Gestingthorpe, 
and grandson to the celebrated ‘“ Rev. 
Wm. Jones of Nayland.’’ 

June 9. At Witham, aged 69, Eliza, 
wife of Thomas Butler, esq. 

June 13. At Westbury House, Bark- 
ing, the residence of her son, J. Manley, 
M.D. aged 79, Martha, wife of Captain 
Manley. 

June 15. At Epping, Mrs. Price, re- 
lict of Dr. John Price. 

June 21. At Asheldham, aged 69, 
Wm. Saunders Bushell, esq. formerly of 
Guilton, Ash, in Kent. 

June 23. Aged 52, at Debden Parson- 
age, Frances Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
William Jurin Totton. 

June 25. Aged 51, William Macroft 
Barron, esq. of Aveley. 

July 27. At Ashdon, aged 78, Wm. 
Barber, esq. 

Guioucester.—June 10. At the resi- 
dence of her son William, aged 86, Aun, 
relict of Robert Vizer, esq. of Bristol. 

June 20. At Bedminster, aged 84, 
Clementina, relict of William Vincent, 
esq. and dau. of the late Rev. G. Atwood, 
Vicar of Milverton, Somerset. 

June 21. At Cheltenham, aged 84, 
Dame Deborah Pepys, relict of Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. She was the 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Anthony 
Askew, and sister to Adam Askew, of 
Redheugh, co. Durham, esq. was married 
to Sir Lucas Pepys in 1813, and left his 
widow in 1830. 

June 29. At Fretherne Lodge, aged 66, 
Samuel White, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 32, Henry 
Penny, esq. formerly of the 13th Infantry, 
and son of the late Major-Gen. Penny, 
H.E.1.C.S, 

At High Beeches, Nailsworth, aged 72, 
D. Smith, esq. 

July 1. At Bristol, aged 50, Nathaniel 
Edgecumbe, esq. 

July 2. At the Hot Wells, Bristol, 
Ann, wife of Major Roberton Brereton. 

Hants.—March 10. At Winchester, 
aged 71, Louisa, relict of the late Rev. 
Jobn Drew Borton, Rector of Blofield, in 
Norfolk, who died on the 9th of May, 1847. 
She was one of the daughters of the late 
Rev. Thomas Carthew, F.S.A. of Wood- 
bridge Abbey, in Suffolk, by his third 
wife Anne, daughter of Robert Denny, of 
Bye, esq. 

April 13. At Portsea, Comm. A. Mac- 
leod (a) (retired list 1846) Lieut. 1790, 
Commander 1824. 

May 29, At the residence of Captain 
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Breton, Polygon, Southampton, after a 
long and faithful service, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Susan Buckett. 


June 15. At Southsea, aged 66, Louisa, 


relict of Matthews Corsellis, esq. of Layer 
Marney Tower, Essex. 

June 17. At Totton, aged 34, Martha, 
only dau. of Wm. Sharp, esq. 

June 17. At Burton, aged 75, the Rev. 
Daniel Gunn, for 32 years the Pastor of 
the Independent Chapel, Christchurch. 

June 18. At Highfield, near South- 
ampton, Harriet-Louisa, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Eyre John Crabbe, K.H., dau. of 
the late James Crabbe, esq. of Shidfield. 

June 19. At Southampton, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Rd. King, esq. of 
Nursling. 

July 4. At Southampton, James Clan- 
dius Paxton, esq. M.B. and Radcliffe Tra- 
velling Fellow of the University Oxford. 

Hererorp.—June 15. Frances, wife 
of George Humphrys, esq. of Lemore, 
near Hereford. 

June 18. At Hereford, Harriet, relict 
of J. H. Eccles, esq. of Plymouth. 

Herts.—June 15. Aged 76, Mary, 
wife of John Tims, esq. of Watton. 

June 25. At Gatton House, near 
Bishop’s Stortford, aged 21, Emily- 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. Francis Pelly, 
late Rector of Siston. 

Huntinecpon.—June 14. At Stoneley, 
Kimbolton, aged 64, Frederick Welstead, 
esq. retired Commander R.N. (1835). 

Kent.—June 11. At Walmer, aged 77, 
and 40th of her widowhood, Susanna, 
widow of Edward Soan Twopeny, esq. 

June 13. At Ramsgate, the infant dau. 
of the Rev. George Earle Welby. 

June 14. At Sandgate, aged 73, John 
Mockett, esq. late of Hopeville Farm, St. 
Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 

June 15, At Canterbury, aged 80, Mrs. 
Parnell, relict of John Parnell, esq. and 
only surviving dau. of the late Charles 
Fagg, esq. M.D. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 43, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, wife of Charles Goodall, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 63, Henry 
Oxley, esq. late of Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-street. 

June 17. At the Cavalry Depot, Maid- 
stone, Fanny, wife of Col. Charles Mid- 
dleton. 

June 21. At Monkton, aged 69, Cath- 
erine, widow of John Jessard, esq. 

Aged 56, Ann, wife of Richard Popple- 
ton, esq. of Brook Lodge, Woolwich, and 
Plumstead. 

June 23. At Lewisham, Mary-Anne, 
relict of Edward D’Alton de Montmo- 
rency, esq. of Greenwich Hospital. 

June 25. At Fredville, aged 24, Ma- 
tilda-Charlotte-Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
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J. C. Ryle, Rector of Helmingham, Suf- 
folk, and youngest dau. of J. P. Plumptre, 
esq. M.P. for East Kent. 

June 28. At Cranbrook, aged 73, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Compigne, spinster. 

Lately. At Sevenoaks, aged 24, Charles, 
youngest son of W. Wightwick, esq. 

July 1. Mrs. Theodosia Gore, of Mar- 
gate. She has left 250/. to the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital. 

July 2. At Ramsgate, aged 78, Lady 
Wood, widow of Sir Matthew Wood, Bart. 
Alderman of London. She was Maria, 
dau. of Mr. John Page, of Woodbridge, 
was married in 1796, and left a widow in 
1843; and was mother of the Rev. Sir 
Francis Page Wood, Bart., of Mr. Page 
Wood, M.P. for Oxford, and other chil- 
dren (see our vol. XX. p. 543). 

July 4. . At Lewisham, aged 67, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Prat, Vicar of Monkton and Birchington, 
in the Isle of Thanet. 

LaNncASsTER.—June 13. At St. Mi- 
chael’s, Toxteth, near Liverpool, aged 69, 
Edward Rogers, esq. 

June 16. At Salford, aged 62, William 
Hill, esq. 

Lately. At Liverpool, aged 57, Ste- 
phen Shute, esq. of the firm of Gibbs, 
Bright, and Co. 

LeicesTeR.—June 6. Aged 85, Tho- 
mas Bradshaw, gent. of Barrow-upon-Soar. 

June 19. At Lutterworth, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, wife of James Smith, esq. 

June 23. Aged 73, William Ashby 
Ashby, esq. of Quenby Hall. He was the 
only son of William Latham, esq. F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. of Eltham, Kent, by Mary 
Elizabeth Ashby, eldest daughter and 
heiress of Shukbrugh Ashby, esq. F.R.S. 
and M.P. for Leicester in 1784. The late 
Mr. W. A. Ashby changed his name from 
Latham to Ashby on succeeding to his 
mother’s property. He married Mary, 
dau. of Michael Miller, esq. of Bristol, 
in 1797, and had issue three sons and one 

. daughter. 

Lincotn.—May 11. At Grantham, 
aged 79, William Todkill Catlett, esq. a 
Magistrate of that borough. 

June 10. At Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, 
aged 62, Challis Sheath, esq. 

June 11. Aged 19, William, second 
son of the Rev. A. Strachan, of Louth. 

June 18. At Barton-upon-Humber. 
aged 65, John Astrop, esq. 

MippLEsEx.—June 13. Aged 89, Ann, 
relict of Samuel Harman, esq. of Hadley. 

June 23. At Finchley, of consumption, 
aged four months, Mary-Elizabeth, only 
child of James Stevens Elton, esq. ; and 
on the 27th, also of consumption, aged 21, 
Elizabeth-Ann, his wife. 

June 24, At Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 
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aged 72, Mrs. May, relict of William May, 
esq. of Winchmore-hill. 

Aged 46, John M. M. Jameson, M.D. 
late of the Highway, Enfield. 

June 28. At Twickenham, Harriet, 
second dau. of the late Henry Christopher 
Senior, esq. 

NorFoLtk.—June 3. Aged 64, Cyrus 
Gillett, esq. of Markshall. 

June 20. At Martham, aged 85, Mr. 
Wm. Gedge; and in the same parish, on 
the 2nd inst. aged 83, Mr. Jonathan 
Gedge, his brother. 

Oxrorp.—June 9. At Merton College, 
Oxford, aged 21, Humphrey Ashley Sturt, 
second son of Mr. and Lady Charlotte 
Sturt. 

At Bloxham Cottage, Mr. James Bees- 
ley, solicitor, late town clerk and coroner 
of the borough of Banbury, and eldest son 
of Mr. Jas. Beesley, of Market Har- 
borough. 

June 20. At Whitchurch, John Kin- 
derley, esq. late a Capt. in the 97th Regt. 

June 21. At the house of her son-in- 
law, G. V. Cox, esq. Oxford, aged 82, 
Mrs. Beckwith, widow of Dr. Beckwith, 
of Norwich. 

SomersetT.—June 11. At Taunton, 
aged 71, Stephen Henry Macmullen, M.D. 

June 12. Suddenly, at Norton House, 
aged 36, Sophia, wife of J. M. Quantock, 


esq. 

» 16. At Bath, in her 100th year, 
Mary, relict of Francis Grant Gordon, esq. 
of Argyle-house, London, and dau. of Sir 
Willoughby Aston, Bart. M.P. for Not- 
tingham, by Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Pye, esq. of Farringdon. 


June 17. Aged 66, James Bunter, esq. 
of Taunton. 
June 18. At Weston-super- Mare, 


having left her residence, Bury House, 
only two days, Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late John Sims, esq. of Bristol, for- 
merly of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

June 19. At Bath, aged 62, Charles 
Protheroe, esq. son of the late John Pro- 
theroe, esq. of Clifton. 

June 24. At Weston - super - Mare, 
Daniel Wheeler, esq. a highly respected 
member of the Society of Friends. 

June 27. At Wells, Adelaide-Esther, 
wife of Cecil Nicholls, esq. 5th Madras 
N. Inf. dau. of the late C. P. Gordon, esq. 
Barrister, of Madras. 

June 29. At Cheddar, Mrs. Mason, 
widow of the Rev. John Mason, and mo- 
ther of the late Mr. John Mason, house 
surgeon of the Bristol General Hospital. 
Mrs. Mason was one of the first teachers 
in the Sabbath School established by Mrs. 
Hannah More at Cheddar. 

June 30. At Bath, Lady Lester, of 
High-hall, Wimborne, Dorset, widow of 
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Sir John Lester, Kut. who died at Bath 
in 1805. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 64, J. Gould, 
esq. of Bruges, Belgium. 

At Bathwick-hill, John, 2nd son of the 
late T. Richards, esq. of Bathampton-hill 
house, near Bath. 

July 1. William Shrapnell, esq. of 
Worcester-terr. Bath. He committed sui- 
cide by suspending himself by a pocket- 
handkerchief from the bannisters at the 
bottom of the staircase. He was morbidly 
apprehensive of an action for breach of 
promise of marriage. Verdict, ‘‘ Insanity.’’ 

Surrotk. —June 17. Aged 2, Caro- 
line-Augusta, dau. of Cooper Charles 
Brooke, esq. of Woodbridge. 

June 18. At Lowestoft, aged 60, John 
Salter Lincoln, gent. a great benefactor to 
the poor. 

June 23. At Horsecroft, aged 27, 
Emma, second dau. of W. B. Wigson, esq. 

At Lavenham, aged 77, Mr. Brooke 
Thomas Branwhite, eldest son of the late 
Brooke Branwhite, esq. 

July 2. Aged 23, Sarah-Norman, the 
only surviving child of Thomas Crack- 
nell, of Halesworth, esq. 

Surrey. — June 7. At Stoke-next- 
Guildford, aged 84, John Silvester, esq. 

June 12. At Norwood, Richard Burges, 
esq. late of the 53d Reg. second son of 
the late John Henry Burges, esq. of Par- 
kanaur, county of Tyrone, and nephew 
to the late Sir William Johnston, Bart. 

June 13. At Bradston Brook House, 
near Guildford, aged 29, Eliza, wife of 
George Gibson, esq. 

July 2. At Croydon, aged 50, Martha, 
wife of John Oswald, esq. 

Sussex.—May 16. At Brighton, Mr. 
Major, chemist and druggist. He poi- 
soned himself with Prussic acid, having 
an insane impression that he was per- 
secuted by the Jesuits. He received a 
pension of 150/. as a retired Government 
Officer. 

June 20. At Brighton, aged 19, Fre- 
derick-Thomas, youngest son of John 
Mercer, esq. banker, of Maidstone. 

June 21. At Hastings, aged 73, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Webster Whistler, Rec- 
tor of Hastings and Newtimber. 

June 26. At Hastings, aged 52, Miss 
Anna Sutcliffe. 

June 28. At Lewes, aged 65, Thomas 
Bernonville, esq. 

June 29, At Lancing, aged 63, Mary- 
Ann, relict of John Geast, esq. formerly 
of Woolwich. 

At Hastings, aged 97, Ann, widow of 
William Gill, esq. formerly of the Has- 
tings Old Bank. 

Warwick.—June 4. At the residence 
of her brother-in-law, at Warwick, Emma, 
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youngest dau. of the late Cato Sharp 
esq. of Dean-st. Soho-square. 

June 5. At Rugby, aged 2, Margaret- 
Ellen ; and on the 13th, aged 9, George- 
Robert, children of James Atty, esq. 

June 6. At Prior’s Marston, Miss 
Bradshaw, at an advanced age. 

June 8. At Leamington, aged 63, Thos. 
Hiron, esq. surgeon, for nearly forty years 
an eminent practitioner in Warwick. 

June 21. At Birmingham, aged 43, 
William Sheppey Greene, esq. King’s Dra- 
goon Guards. 

June 28. At Coventry, Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late James Troughton, esq. 
for many years a banker in that city, and 
sister to Thomas Troughton, esq. town 
clerk. 

July 1. At Charlecote Park, aged 23, 
William Fulke Lucy, esq. He was the 
son and heir of the late George Lucy, esq. 
by Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Wil- 
liams, of Bodelwyddan, co. Flint, Bart, 
and succeeded his father in 1845 (see our 
vol. xxiv. p. 535). 

July 3. At Leamington, Harriett, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Holme, of Winstanley Hall. 

Witts. — June 7. At Wanborough, 
aged 93, Wm. Smith, esq. 

June 12. At Highworth, John Cham- 
berlen, esq. solicitor. 

June 22. Aged 22, John-Cory, eldest 
son of T. J. Heard, esq. of Devizes. 

At Salisbury, aged 69, John Peniston, 
esq. 

, (a G6. Aged 26, 
Alfred Charles Marriott, of Worcester, 
son of Thomas Weatherly Marriott, esq. 
of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

June 21, At Malvern Wells, Margaret- 
Louisa, dau. of the late Samuel Fyler, 
esq. of Twickenham and Dover-st. 

Laiely. At Chaddesley Corbett, aged 
26, Laura, wife of Capt. R. Hunt. 

Yorx.—June 8. At the Mount, York, 
aged 46, Henry Claridge, esq. 


June 17. At Beverley, aged 87, Robert. 


Smelt, esq. 

June 19. At York, Charles Lewis 
Brett, esq. late of Bedford, solicitor, in 
the prime of life. 

June 23. At Beverley, Charles, eldest 
son of the late Cornelius Collett, esq. ° 

June 26. At Becca Hall, near Tad- 
caster, aged 16, Adela, second dau. of 
Col. Markham. 

June 28. At York, Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Alexander Woodward, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

June 30. At Methley, aged 31, William 
Hale, esq. eldest son of William Hale, esq. 
of King’s Walden, Herts. 

At Manningham, Emily-Jane, dau. of 
Thos. Wm. Rawson, esq. 
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Wates.—June 12. Aged 66, John 
Davies, esq. of Vronheulog, Merionethsh. 

June 16. J.R. Egerton Holmes, esq. 
of Llangoed Castle, Breconshire. He was 
unfortunately drowned whilst fishing for 
salmon in the Wye, having slipped down 
a steep declivity into deep water. 

June 19. At Carlisle, aged 16, Blanche, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Sheffield, esq. 
Palace Gate, Exeter. 

June 20. At Downton, Radnorshire, 
aged 16, Mary-Sarsfield, fourth dau. of 
Sir William Cockburn, Bart. 

June 24. At the Rock Cottage, near 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, aged 62, 
Eleanor, widow of George Green, esq. 

June 25. At Dolan Cothi, Carmarthen- 
shire, Elizabeth, wife of John Johnes, 
esq. and dau. of the late Rev. John Ed- 
wardes, of Gileston Manor, Glamorgansh. 

ScorLanp.—June 8. At Edinburgh, 
aged 46, Eleanor, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
James M‘Nair, K.H. of Greenfield, near 
Glasgow, and formerly of the 52d, after- 
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wards of the 73d Reg. of Foot, and dau. 
of the late Right Rev. Robert Stanser, 
D.D. Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

June 9. At Antermony House, near 
Glasgow, George Macintosh, esq. of 
Campsie and Dunchattan, eldest son of 
the late Charles Macintosh, F.R.S. 

June 17. At Inverury, the widow of 
William Thom, the bard of Inverury, 
(whose death is recorded in our last 
volume, p. 679). Her three young chil- 
dren are now cast upon the world at the 
helpless ages of eight months and two and 
four years. The Queen has given a dona- 
tion of ten pounds to the fund for behoof 
of the orphans, and the total sum raised 
by the joint efforts of the general com- 
mittee in Dundee, and the auxiliary com- 
mittee in London, already somewhat ex- 
ceeds £250. 

IRELAND.—May 14. At Thurles, co 
Tipperary, Elizabeth French Laurence, 
youngest dau. of the late Most Rev. 
Richard Laurence, Archbishop of Cashel. 
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» 8.| 524] 291); 154 1 970 | 492 | 478 || 1982 
» 15.| 499 | 288; 143 _ 930 | 462 | 468 i 1326 
— 1096 | 567 | 529 || 1309 


» 22.) 613} 320) 163 





Ww —_ Summer average e of the 5 —* 1843—47, 972 Deaths. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8s. d. 8 d. 8. d. 
49 1 29 0 20 9 








CORN, Jury 18, 1848. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8s. d. 8s. d. 
31 0 36 6 37 3 








PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 2/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 3/. 14s, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 22. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 42. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 48. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 15s. to 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Juny 24. 
Beef ..ceccceccecced® Sd. toads. 44. 
Mutton......«62-+.08 10d. to 5s. Od. 
VON .cccacscescsoedes OL en Gf. 
PORK 00caniac cede catds ME te: 44 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs, 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 24. 
Beasts......... 3668 Calves 400 
Sheepand Lambs 28,990 Pigs 280 


COAL MARKET, Jury 21. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. per ton. Otber sorts from 11s. 6d. to 20s, 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s, 6d. 


Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 








= 


8o’clock 





“eee 


KOOCODNOOH ON 





_— 


eee SES 








224 


From June 26, to July 26, 1848, both inclusive. 

















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 






















































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


it’s ‘'hemr. \Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 
en ee lee ch) . Hol 
Fs (sz § 34 32| ¢ |22| & 
3) 7 S$! 8 | Weather |28/5 = 2 os 3 Weather. 
ad ed llasd as = ea) 
— | ~<auassh:l lceamackant acai 
, ; ° | °© lin. pts.|| ! oj} @}] ©} © fin, pts.| 
26 | 60 64 | 59 |30, 05 | fair, cloudy | 12 | 59 | 67 | 57 /30, 38 | fair 
27 | 60 | 64 | 59 |29, 88 | do. do. shrs. | 13 | 66 | 70 | 58 , 44 |ldo. 
4 69 | 58! , 83 !do. do. | 14/67 76/ GL! , 40 /do. 
| 68 | 57 | , 67 |shs. cly. fair || 15 | 67 | 76 | 66! , 33 |/do.hy.rn.thr. 
| 72! 52! , 68 fair, do. || 16 | 65 | 68 | 66 » 20 |\cloudy, fair 
68 | 53 | , 67 ‘do. do. shrs. || 17 | 67 | 71 | 61 | , 26 ||fine 
60 | 54] ,8l |ido.do. do. || 18 | 66 | 73 | 64! , 22 |\do. 
6661} , 77 |do. do. do. | 19 | 66 | 73 | 62 | , OL do. cloudy 
63 | 66 | 58 |30, 04 |'do. do. '| 20 | 65 | 74 | 61 |29, 82 |ldo. do. 
975 65! , 16 |\do. 21 | 63 | 69 | 54) , 35 |r. fair, thdr. 
65 | 74! 67 | , 10 /\do. || 22 | 63 | 69 | 60 | , 56 ||fair, cldy. rn. 
| 82 | 68 29, 90 ||do. fine | 23, 65 | 71 | 69} , 85 do. do. 
72 | 66 , 88) rain, fr. cldy.|| 24 | 64 | 69 | 67 | , 90 ||do, do. 
56 66 | 59) =, 84) fr. eldy. shrs.|| 25 61 | 64 | , 68 |lrain 
66 | 59| , 70|/hy. rain, cldy.|| 26 | 64 | 66 |, 75 |\do. 
68 | 57 (30, 12 | fair, cloudy | \ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
pi ag | as 3 3 aye a 
318 |'stis8e & 88838,;:.: F& 
S58 88,53 5 we"stast §& Ex. Bids, 
Si ins i nk g SE®ERSES A £1000 
o)4 |59;, 36 SHES SRAD s , 
B}g | | FO awe 4552 = 
a Qin |” oy 5 
28189 | 843 |——— 84g 8§ —-————19 16pm. 32 29 pm. 
29191 | 843 | 843 83 ——'_—-——. 20 pm. 32-29 pm. 
301903) 844 | 85 8 ————-——-1719 pm. 32 28 pm. 
1i—| 85 | 848 ———_ 17pm. | 31 28 pm. 
3191 B5$ | 864 8} ——_———— 2017 pm. 29 32 pm. 
41913) 86 863 8} ——\_———-19 16 pm. 32 29 pm. 
5\—| 87 | 87g 8] —-——— 21 22pm. 29 32 pm. 
193 | 88 | 87% | 884! 8 ——————2119pm. 30 34 pm. 
193 | 873} 872 | 872 as ———— —— 20 22 pm. 31 34 pm. 
—| 873 8732 | 873 —-—_—_——_——|_ 22 pm. | 32 35 pm. 
10/1934, 874 | 874 | 873 8} ——————23 25 pm. 3633 pm. 
111943} 873 | 87g | 87% 8% a Ses, it 26pm. | 36 33 pm. 
194 | #873 | 874 | 87%) 82 | _—— | 36 37 pm. 
194 | 874 | 874 | 874| 8; —-——239 2826 pm.| 35 39 pm. 
1943; 88 | 872 88} 82 —— 963240 27pm. | 39 42pm. 
195 | 878! 873 | 882 9 |—'_“'240 | 29 pm. | 40 42 pm. 
197 | 88 88 883 9 ————239 2931 pm. 40 44 pm. 
1983} 89 | 89 892 93 ——————3228pm. 42 45 pm. 
198 | 883} 883 | 882) 93 ——————3235 pm. 46 43 pm. 
199 | 87 874 881. 9 — 240 3338 pm.| 45 48 pm. 
200 | 87 87Z | 863 ——-——, 973 3835 pm. 46 42 pm. 
1983; 873 | 873 874,———— 245 3338 pm. 42 38 pm. 
198 | 872 | 87} 878 9 ———— —— 36 40 pm. 
1994} 86% | 873 | 873 9 — — — —— 39 35 pm. 
1993} 864 | 864 | 87 | 82 ——-———-244 33pm. =. 37 pm 
7\1973| 862 | 863 | 863 9 coast anes bel is 37 pm. 32 24 pm. 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, . 





Je Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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